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For the third time since the foundation of the American Journal 
of Theology the ranks of the editorial staff have been invaded by 
death. William Rainey Harper passed from this life January 10, 
1906, in the fiftieth year of his age. His early death brought to an 
end a career marked with energy, versatility, geniality, and large 
achievement. 

Mr. Harper began his career as graduate student and as teacher 
in the field of the Greek and Latin classics, and to the end of his life 
retained a deep interest in classical studies. But his great work for 
scholarship was done in the Semitic field. Entering at the age of 
twenty-two upon the teaching of Hebrew in a theological school, he 
pursued his work with such skill, devotion, and energy, that he created, 
first in the school with which he was connected, and then throughout 
the country, a genuine revival of the study of Hebrew. Gradually 
broadening the field of his own activities to include on the one hand 
the other Semitic languages, and on the other the critical and his- 
torical study of the Old Testament, he achieved in these fields also 
results scarcely less significant. Extending his interest, though not 
his own personal work, to the New Testament, and eventually to 
religious education in general, he did more, perhaps, than any man 
of his generation to promote the study of the Bible among the people. 
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But his sympathies and his intelligent co-operation were not con- 
fined to the special field of his own studies. Though not himself 
a graduate of, or even a student in, a theological school, and not 
widely read in any field of theological study except the Old Testa- 
ment, he was for nearly fifteen years head of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, and in that position wrought most intel- 
ligently and effectively for the promotion of the interests of theologi- 
caleducation. Alike in matters affecting the curriculum of the school, 
in the selection of men for positions in the faculty, and in his rela- 
tions to the work of his colleagues, he manifested keen insight, intelli- 
gent sympathy, and a broad and catholic spirit. 

In the dual position of President of the University and of its 
Divinity School, he maintained with admirable poise the middle 
course between undue prejudice in favor of that school with which 
his own teaching most closely allied him and the sacrifice of its 
interests to those of the University at large. Expecially valuable was 
the service which he rendered to the Divinity School in his defense of 
the principle, hitherto rarely recognized in America, that a theo- 
logical school ought to, and for its highest development must, enjoy 
the same measure of academic freedom that is granted to other 
schools of the university. Fully recognizing the rights of the past and 
the duty of the theological school to fit men for practical efficiency 
in the ministry of the present, he as steadily defended the right of the 
members of the theological faculty to pursue their investigations 
without fear and to teach without restraint that which, as the result 
of such investigation, they had been led to accept. 

Consistently with his recognition and defense of the rights of 
theological scholarship, President Harper maintained the legitimacy 
of the existence of a theological school in the University. Believing 
in the necessity of religion to life, and in the university as an agency 
for the betterment of life, he held that a school devoted to the dis- 
covery and promulgation of the truth in the realm of religion, and to 
the training of men for the work of proclaiming this truth, had a 
place in a university inferior in legitimacy and importance to that of no 
other division of it. 

Believing in scholarly research, President Harper believed not 
less firmly in the necessity of publishing the results of scholarly 
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work. In the early days of his career, as a teacher of Hebrew he sup- 
plemented the instruction of his classroom by teaching, by corre- 
spondence, and through the printed page. To this period of his 
life belong the founding of the Hebrew Student, now known as the 
Biblical World,* and Hebraica, now called the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures. And when he was charged with 
the task of organizing a new university, he made publication one of 
the three great divisions of its work, co-ordinate with that of resident 
instruction and university extension. To the periodicals above named, 
which he brought to the University, there were added under his foster- 
ing care journals in the various fields of scientific research. It was 
in pursuance of this same policy that in 1896 he led the Divinity Fac- 
ulty in the establishment of the American Journal of Theology, and 
advocated from the first to the last a broad and generous policy for 
its conduct, in accordance with which its pages have been open to 
scholars in all divisions of the field of theological science, and to 
writers of all schools and shades of opinion. In no enterprise to 
which he put his hand did he cherish a deeper interest than in the 
maintenance of this Journal upon a high plane of scholarly excellence 


and usefulness to the cause of theological learning. 

His colleagues, to whom there falls the responsibility for car- 
rying forward without his personal presence and help that work 
in which he was formerly their associate and leader, desire here 
to record their deep affection and sincere respect for him, their 
reverence for his memory, and their allegiance to the ideals of which 
he was ever the steadfast exponent and defender. 


t The Biblical World for March, 1906, is devoted wholly to memorials of Presi- 
dent Harper, and contains fuller and more definite information concerning his career 
than is here presented. 





CHANGES IN THEOLOGY AMONG AMERICAN CONGRE- 
GATIONALISTS 


PROFESSOR WILLISTON WALKER, PH.D., D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


To describe in any adequate way the changes which have taken 
place during the last quarter of a century in the theology of the Con- 
gregational churches of the United States is a difficult task. Unlike 
many religious bodies, those churches have no general creeds bind- 
ing upon ministers or lay members. From their foundation each 
local congregation has been free to formulate its faith in words of its 
own choosing. No single line of creed statements serves, therefore, as 
an authoritative guide to modifications in the theological conceptions 
of these churches. Such changes as have taken place have been, more- 
over, for the most part gradual. The progress has been evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary in character. Its stages are not readily 
marked, and have varied widely in extent in different regions; often- 
times, also, in the apprehension of churches situated side by side in 
the same community. Speaking broadly, the East has been more 
disposed to welcome modifications of long-accepted theologies than 
the West; but this generalization is subject to many exceptions. The 
individualism always characteristic of Congregationalism has no- 
where a more conspicuous illustration than in the divergence fre- 
quently apparent between adjacent pulpits. 

Congregationalism has always been peculiarly responsive to new 
interpretations of religious truth. It has often had occasion to refor- 
mulate earlier conceptions of Christian doctrine. From the time that 
John Robinson declared to the, Pilgrim fathers just about to sail on 
the momentous voyage across the Atlantic, that “the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy Word,” Congrega- 
tionalism has been marked by a large degree of open-mindedness, 
though this quality has not been always equally manifested in Con- 
gregational history. The eighteenth century witnessed a fresh, and 
in many ways original, interpretation of Calvinism in the discussions 
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of Jonathan Edwards and his spiritual disciples; and the Edwardean 
heritage was nobly developed in the last century by such men of 
independence and intellectual acumen as Nathaniel W. Taylor and 
Edwards A. Park. 

To Horace Bushnell, however, the chief preparation for the more 
modern development of Congregational theology is to be ascribed. 
His own contributions to the discussion of particular doctrines—as, 
for example, those of Christian nurture and the atonement—were of 
no slight importance; but much more far-reaching in its influence was 
his view of the nature and basis of theology in general. Developing 
ideas drawn from Coleridge, who in turn was indebted to Schleier- 
macher, Bushnell broke with the conception of theology as a severely 
logical and primarily intellectual science, to be demonstrated by 
processes akin to mathematical deduction, prevalent in the Congre- 
gational thinking of his day, as it had been since the Reformation, and 
sought to ground it largely upon the feelings and intuitions of our 
spiritual nature. To even so open-minded a representative of the 
older habit of thought as Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor, himself 
the champion of a decidedly modified Edwardeanism, Bushnell’s po- 
sition seemed nothing less than the utterance of insanity; but his 
point of view has gained constantly increasing adhesion during the 
last half-century, until it has become widely characteristic of Congre- 
gationalism. It has not merely smoothed the pathway for recent 
theologic modifications, but has led to a spirit of mutual toleration 
of divergent interpretations, impossible when theology was regarded 
as demonstrable to its utmost detail by strictly logical processes of 
reasoning. 

Yet, in spite of Bushnell’s work, the importance of which in pro- 
ducing an altered attitude of mind toward theologic questions is in- 
creasingly recognized, the declaration made by Professor Park at 
the National Congregational Council held at Boston in 1865 was 
undoubtedly true of the vast majority of American Congregational- 
ists at the time of its utterance: ‘We are Calvinists, mainly, essen- 
tially, in all the essentials of our faith;” even though Professor Park’s 
added affirmation that “the man who, having pursued a three 
years’ course of study—having studied the Bible in the original lan- 
guages—is not a Calvinist, is not a respectable man,” must be regarded 
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as a rhetorical expression of personal opinion. But the Calvinism 
which undoubtedly characterized the Congregational body, histori- 
cally, was even then not too rigidly held, and the National Council 
which met at Oberlin in 1871 adopted a “ Declaration on the Unity 
of the Church” confessedly intended to make easy the entrance of 
those of Arminian sympathies into Congregational fellowship—an 
inviting attitude of which pastors from among our Methodist fellow- 
Christians have largely availed themselves. Interest in the older 
discussions characteristic of the first half of the nineteenth century 
had even then evidently passed largely away. 

In 1883 there was issued, with the approving signature of twenty- 
two, out of a committee of twenty-five appointed by the National 
Council in 1880 for that purpose, a creed for the use of such Congre- 
gational churches as might see fit to adopt it, which has met with very 
wide acceptance among them. Signed by such men as Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, President Julius H. Seeley, Professors George P. 
Fisher, George T. Ladd, James T. Hyde, and George Moore, or 
Rev. Drs. Alexander McKenzie, William M. Taylor, Lyman Abbott, 
Constans L. Goodell, and George Leon Walker, it undoubtedly repre- 
sented as fair and complete a consensus of Congregational opinion 
as could then have been obtained. Its spirit was broad and catholic. 
None of the theological controversies that had agitated these churches 
half a century before was obtruded. The purpose of its writers was 
evidently irenic and inclusive. It showed, not merely that the way 
was open for extensive modification of the Edwardean theology gen- 
erally accepted during the first half of the nineteenth century, but 
that such modification had become a fact. Yet, though of so compara- 
tively recent composition, and so broadly drawn as to be easily sus- 
ceptible of interpretation in harmony with the more recent tendencies 
in theology, the creed of 1883 moves inthe path of the older rather 
than in that of present theological thought. 

At the time when this creed was composed, however, the Congre- 
gational churches were on the eve of controversies which were to be 
the means by which a gradual alteration in the theological stand- 
point of a large portion of their ministry was to obtain such recog- 
nition as is possible in a body so uncentralized in organization. The 
theological discussions of England and Germany have been followed 
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with much interest by many Congregational scholars, ever since Cole- 
ridge awakened the thought of Bushnell, or Stuart translated a 
treatise of Schleiermacher on the Trinity. The sermons of Robertson, 
the discussions of Maurice, the doctrinal expositions of Tholuck and 
Dorner, the critical investigations of the Scriptures by Wellhausen, 
and, with a less sympathetic hearing, those of Baur and his successsors, 
the studies of Beyschlag in the life of Christ, and the transforming 
interpretation of church history inaugurated by Ritschl, together 
with the great evolutionary hypothesis of Darwin—to mention no 
other names of significance—aroused response, and were modifying 
the views of Congregational teachers and scholarly pastors. This 
was conspicuously the case at the oldest Congregational seat of special 
ministerial training—Andover Seminary. By 1884 its professors had 
founded the Andover Review, designed to further a fresh discussion 
of theologic problems, along lines indicated in the title of the volume 
of essays reprinted by them from its pages, in 1887, as Progressive 
Orthodoxy. 

This welcome to what was then known as the “new theology” 
aroused opposition, and resulted in formal charges against the pro- 
fessors of Andover Seminary of disloyalty to their ancient creed. A 
trial before the “Board of Visitors” of the institution in 1886 re- 
sulted in the removal from office by the board of Professor E.C. Smyth, 
but the case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, 
by which the proceedings of the board were found to have been 
imperfect, and the matter returned to the board for retrial. These 
contests had extended over a period of six years; and in September, 
1892, the board dismissed the then aging charges “without thereby 
expressing any opinions on the merits of the case.” The accused 
professor was, of course, retained in office. It would be too much to 
afirm—in view, for example, of subsequent events in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary—that the dismissal of a Congregational 
teacher for heresy has become impossible; but the outcome of this 
trial undoubtedly much enlarged the limits of toleration in classroom 
instruction, and increased the freedom of professorial expression in 
all Congregational seats of learning. 

Parallel to, and complicated by, this Andover controversy there 
ran a yet more formidable debate in the annual sessions of the great 
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Congregational foreign missionary society, the American Board, which 
for several years turned these usually peaceful gatherings to discuss. 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom into theological battles 
quite out of harmony with the purposes for which the Board was 
founded. A hypothesis that man’s moral character is so indetermined, 
till brought to the knowledge of the historic Christ, that the fate of 
those who have not had him adequately presented in this life cannot 
be regarded as finally settled on leaving this world, and therefore that 
a further probation in their case may be hoped for, had been pre- 
sented by some candidates for missionary appointment, especially 
from Andover. A corollary from a particular system of German 
theology, it was seized upon as the ground of contest between the con- 
servative and the liberal tendencies in the Congregational churches. 
From 1886 to 1893 the right of the officers of the Board to reject 
candidates holding such views, or to impose any religious test not 
warranted by the general usage of the Congregational churches, was 
acrimoniously debated. It seemed, for a time, as if a rival missionary 
society would be formed, or even that the Congregational churches 
might possibly be divided into two denominations; but by conces- 
sions, in which the conservative element certainly exhibited much 
generosity of spirit, the issue was adjusted in 1893, so that any can- 
didate, otherwise fit, might look for missionary appointment if in 
harmony with the general theological position of the churches— 
such harmony being practically that which would be sufficient to 
warrant his induction into a pastorate in the home-land. 

The result of this peaceful adjustment was most happy. The 
meetings of the Board resumed their normal functions. Conservatives 
and progressives found a new respect for each other’s religious integ- 
rity, and the spirit of mutual tolerance was diffused to a remarkable 
degree. Some considerable divergence of opinion on questions in 
debate was widely recognized as consistent with Christian brother- 
hood, pursuit of common aims, and co-operation in religious activ- 
ities. To the turmoil and mistrust of the period from 1886 to 1893 
has succeded more than a decade of mutual forbearance and good-will. 
Not the least notable feature has been the kindly sympathy and co- 
operation with which conservative laymen, trained in the theological 
conceptions of a half-century ago, have received and supported the 
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ministry of those whose ideals reflect modern phases of biblical 
criticism and recent interpretations of Christian doctrine. Congrega- 
tional freedom is far from mere theological eclecticism. The Congre- 
gational churches hold fast to their heritage of belief in the righteous 
rule of God, the sinfulness of man, redemption through Christ, and 
the certainty of divine mercy and retribution; but the gospel message 
seems to them far simpler, less dogmatic, less a philosophic system, 
and more ethical than once it did. The Christian life is seen to 
have its explanation in the recognition of obedient sonship, rather 
than in the acceptance of a dogmatic interpretation of a particular 
“scheme of salvation.” 

It has been fortunate for Congregational harmony that the present 
period of mutual tolerance began so early, and that the discussions of 
the preceding epoch of debate concerned themselves so largely with 
questions now seemingly of relatively minor importance. The last 
decade has witnessed far more deep and fundamental questionings of 
doctrinal positions. Congregationalism has felt the full force of the 
great currents of biblical criticism as they have flowed from Ger- 
many; and has lent a willing ear, in the case of many of its teachers 
and pastors, to the new presentations of the gospel message, and the 
fresh interpretations of the person and work of Christ, and of the his- 
tory of the early church to which Germany, France, and England 
have so largely contributed. Its position in these matters has been 
generally that of an open-minded inquirer; but the results at which it 
has arrived have been largely in sympathy with the newer presentation 
characteristic of the prevalent Protestant schools of the lands just 
mentioned. Every one of its theological seminaries, from the At- 
lantic to Ohio, is now dominated, though indeed in varying degree, 
by a type of theology that two decades ago would have been deemed 
“new”, and was then widely looked upon with grave suspicion. 
Its eastern colleges, with few exceptions, and many of its western seats 
of learning, are similarly characterized. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the main tendencies of 
theological thinking at present influential in modifying the concep- 
tions of Christian truth prevalent in the Congregational churches 
' of the United States are not original or peculiar to them, but are 
those influencing American religious opinions in general. These 
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churches have produced no single leader of formative power, capable 
of striking out a path for himself, or of founding a school of thought, 
in the sense in which Jonathan Edwards did in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of a peculiarly Congrega- 
tional tendency in theology as marking the present age. They have 
been responsive in a gréater degree, perhaps, than any other body in 
America, to such light as has come from the work of Harnack, Herr- 
mann, Lobstein, Schiirer, or Bousset in Germany; of Wernle in 
Switzerland; of Sabatier in France; and of George Adam Smith or 
Tennant in Great Britain. But they have been far from merely 
dependent on outside influences. The general results of scholarship 
have been promptly appropriated, and to these has been given an 
interpretation which renders the work much more than that of mere 
reproduction. While the representatives of the “new theology” would 
be far from claiming an exclusive right to speak in behalf of American 
Congregationalism, and while a large portion of the Congregational 
ministry and churches are decidedly conservative in tone, it is to 
those who advocate the more recent conceptions of religious thought 
that most of the present publication of theological or biblical discus- 
sions is due. Volumes of a strongly conservative tendency are in 
the decided minority. To the work of such writers as Rev. Drs. 
Theodore T. Munger, Washington Gladden, Amory H. Bradford, 
George Harris, Lyman Abbott, or Newman Smyth, all still active in 
these churches, there has come reinforcement, as far as the general 
tendencies which they may be said broadly to represent, from scholars 
and pastors such as Presidents Hyde and King, Rev. Drs. Geo. A. 
Gordon, and William H. Ward; from Professors George F. and 
Edward C. Moore, George B. Stevens, Frank C. Porter, Benjamin W. 
Bacon, George H. Gilbert, Albert T. Swing, or from Rev. Edward M. 
Chapman—not to mention other names. The friendly reception 
accorded Professors H. P. Smith and A. C. McGiffert, when their 
position in a sister-communion proved uncomfortable, may be men- 
tioned as exemplifying the cordial attitude of Congregationalism 
toward progressive scholarship. Yet the Congregational churches 
have no intention of repudiating their historic past. It is growth, 
not revolution, that the more liberal of their leaders would see in the 
movements of the present. Nor would the advocates of theological 
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restatement hold themselves as wiser or more devoted in their attempts 
to meet the problems of the hour than those who have gone before 
them were in endeavoring to interpret and apply Christian truth in the 
light of the knowledge and needs of an older generation. Each age 
must solve its questions in its own way, and the utmost that they 
would claim is freedom to use what they believe to be the best 
established results of a scholarship that is limited by no denomina- 
tional boundaries and is international in its community of effort. 
Undoubtedly this tolerant attitude has been greatly aided by the 
growth of a spirit of fellowship which is one of the most marked 
traits of recent Congregational development. To a degree unknown 
half a century ago, these churches feel that they constitute one body. 
No fact in their life in the nearer past is more conspicuous than their 
tendency to seek organic expression for this feeling of unity. The 
formation of the Triennial National Council in 1871, and its steady 
augmentation in influence, are but the highest illustrations of a 
disposition to emphasize fellowship rather than independence, which 
is increasingly exhibited in state and local associations of churches. 
This growth of a real corporate unity, based on common traditions, 
likeness of organization, and similarity of spirit in Christian work, 
and fostered by ease of modern communication, and to some extent, 
it may be, by the free transference of pastors, has operated largely 
to counteract whatever divisive tendency theological differences 
might cause. It has neutralized the effects of divergencies which 
three-quarters of a century ago would have led to the founding of 
rival theological seminaries, and induced party struggle and embit- 
tered controversy. Nor is this craving for fellowship, so character- 
istic of present-day Congregationalism, confined to the limits of the 
group of churches which bears the Congregational name. Union 
efforts looking toward affiliation with other Protestant bodies, are in 
vigorous development; and where such official federation is not being 
sought, a wide-spread feeling of sympathy with other Protestant com- 
munions exists, as with common workers in the one great harvest- 
field. The present Congregational spirit is one of broad fellowship 
in Christian activity, and the divergence in doctrine must be very con- 
siderable that would overcome it. In this willingness to minimize 
denominational barriers Congregationalists trust that they are but 
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the more advanced in a tendency that is rapidly growing to be char- 
acteristic of all American Christianity; but its effect upon theological 
divisions is evident. 

In attempting to state present theological tendencies in the Con- 
gregational churches the observer is in danger of generalizing from 
personal preferences. The time is so largely one of transition, the 
degree in which theological modifications manifest themselves is so 
various, and in the Congregational body tests of universal applica- 
tion are so wholly wanting, that the utmost that he can presume to 
do is to note the certain broad characteristics, without affirming that 
they fully present the teachings in particular groups of churches, or 
are all illustrated in the thought of any one Congregational leader. 
With this caveat in view, the writer would endeavor to present certain 
widespread modifications of earlier theology, in the spirit of a his- 
torian rather than in that of an advocate or of a critic. 

God.—In marked contrast to the emphasis formerly laid on the 
divine transcendence is the present tendency in Congregational 
thought towards an assertion of God’s immanence. God’s righteous 
rule was, indeed, always looked upon as extending to all persons and 
events, and nothing was regarded as beyond his providential order- 
ing; but his relations to the world were viewed by the Congregational 
teachers of half a century ago as external and apart. Though the 
two realms constantly touched, the gulf between the natural and 
the supernatural was deep and wide. The relations of the Creator to 
his world were looked upon largely as those of a maker to a mechan- 
ism. In common with modern religious thought in general, Congre- 
gationalism now tends to conceive those relations under the likeness 
of an organism of which God is the vital force. It sees no funda- 
mental severance between the natural and the supernatural. God is 
constantly working in and through the world of which he is the ani- 
mating spirit, by processes which to our apprehension may best be 
interpreted as those of evolution. In a truer and deeper sense than 
was formerly given to the apostolic declaration, “in him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” The world in all its order, and especially 
man in his moral and intellectual nature, is a revelation of God. 
Undoubtedly the danger of pantheism attends this emphasis on the 
divine immanence, as that of deism lay close to an exaggeration of his 
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transcendence; but modern Congregationalists are no more panthe- 
ists than their ancestors were deists. ‘Though in and of his world, of 
which he is the fundamental reality, he is for them the highest mani- 
festation of personality; and, to a degree greater than ever before, 
modern Congregationalists are disposed to interpret his connection 
with men in terms of personal relationship. 

Hence modern Congregationalism is laying ever-increasing weight 
on the thought of the divine fatherhood. The older conception of 
God’s sovereignty is not abandoned, but it has sunk relatively into 
the background. The attitude of mind, reported for instance by Rev. 
Dr. Edward Dorr Griffin, writing of the feelings of converts of the 
revival of 1799, regarding their final destiny, that “many have ex- 
pressed a willingness to put their names to a blank, and leave it with 
God to fill up; and that, because his having the government would 
secure the termination of all things in his own glory,” is one that no 
longer represents to them the relations of Christian sonship. The 
Calvinistic conception of an arbitrary selection for salvation of a 
portion of an equally guilty race is one from which they increasingly 
recoil. They cannot view God as angry with any class of his creatures, 
however truly he may show displeasure at their sins. All that he has 
made must be alike dear to his fatherly heart, and paternal affection 
must go out to all his sons. Not in God, but in man, must be, in the 
last analysis, the barrier that keeps men from recognizing their son- 
ship and returning to the Father’s house. If the divine immanence 
interprets his relation to the world, the divine fatherhood no less illu- 
minates his attitude toward men. 

Christology.—While modern Congregationalists hold as firmly as 
did their fathers to the divinity of our Lord, they are far less confi- 
dent that that oneness with the Father is philosophically explainable 
by the historic definitions. For most of them the apostolic declaration 
is sufficient that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” They see in him the complete and unique revelation of the 
moral character of God, and of so much of the divine nature as can be 
exhibited subject to the limitations of a life lived under human con- 
ditions. They hold firmly that in knowing him and him only is God 
adequately known. He is to them the revelation of the Father, 
equally with the Father an object of worship, and the founder of the 
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kingdom of God on earth. Butithey feel that the attempts of the 
early church to explain the nature of the great fact of his unity with 
the Father, of which the first disciples were so conscious, were, 
however valuable as interpretations of that mystery, after all 
but interpretations. Whether by the virgin-birth, by pre-existence 
as the eternal Logos, by enduement at baptism, by Davidic descent, 
by all these lines of argument combined, or by others like his 
sinlessness and moral oneness with the Father, that unity is to 
be explained or no, the great truth to which these interpreta- 
tions bear witness is the fundamental fact of Christianity— 
that of the incarnation. Its explication is relatively a matter of 
speculation; its reality is of prime importance. Undoubtedly 
many Congregationalists would see the true philosophic interpreta- 
tion of this mystery in the historic Athanasian and Augustinian 
conceptions; others, not a few, would hold with Bushnell that the 
distinctions in the divine existence are affirmable of our finite 
apprehension only, and hence prefer a position that may be desig- 
nated as immanent modalism rather than that known historically 
as Sabellian; while some would seek its explication in the presence 
in Christ in fullest measure of that divine indwelling which en- 
lightens in some vastly less degree every man, and that rose in him to 
unique sinlessness and perfect moral unity with the will of God. 

While they are thus convinced that in Christ man possesses the 
revelation of God, they see in him no less the realization of perfected 
and glorified humanity. The reality of Christ’s humanity modern 
Congregationalism would emphasize as a practical truth more than 
did its spiritual ancestors. As a life among men, his life is imitable 
in its manifestations of character and aim; and they would lay a new 
stress on its imitableness. They would bring Christ near to men, 
while reverencing no less those manifestations in which he tran- 
scends all merely human classification. 

They look upon his work increasingly, not as a penal satisfaction 
for sin paid to offended justice, or as an exhibition of reverence for 
offended law, but as the crowning revelation of the sacrificing love of 
God for his children—the convincing manifestation of the divine 
fatherhood, ready to give unto the uttermost to bring men back to 
him. From the standpoint of this sacrifice alone can men learn to 
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look upon sin as God views it, to appreciate the divine character, 
or to feel the deepest drawing of the heart to the life of obedient 
sonship. 

The Bible-—Modern Congregationalists believe that God has been 
and is constantly revealing himself to men. He has never left them 
without some witness of himself; but that witness has not always been 
equally clear and manifest. The religions of the world, apart from 
Christianity, are not creations of man’s folly or inspirations of evil. 
They are, at bottom, attempts, though often frightfully intermixed 
with human superstition and error, to “seek the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him.” As such they have each their 
value, and command sympathy and respect. But to none has he 
made such an adequate revelation of himself as to the religious lead- 
ers of Israel, and to those who were the companions and disciples of 
Christ. The record of that revelation, as men apprehended it, is in 
the Bible. Its inspiration is in the writers rather than in the 
pages of the book. Its authors wrote removed from one another by 
centuries, and they varied greatly in apprehension of spiritual realities. 
They were not exempt from errors in interpretations or emphasis. 
They saw truth in the light of their own ages and religious train- 
ing. They were not always in agreement in the presentation of doctrine, 
nor were they miraculously preserved from the inaccuracies to which 
all historical writers are liable. Hence the Bible is a religious literature 
rather than a book of unvarying uniformity of teaching. But in its 
grand fundamental apprehensions of the character of God, the nature 
of man, and the way of salvation, it stands unique and authoritative. 
In that sense it is “the perfect rule of faith and conduct.” It is the 
classic record of the highest religious experience of the race. It 
becomes the means by which our minds are enlightened by the historic 
facts of Christianity, and through its revelation alike of the nature of 
God and of the possibilities of a redeemed humanity. By it our 
consciences are quickened to the service of sonship. 

Congregationalists holding this view of the Bible realize that 
the basis of its authority has been variously described in different 
ages of the church. Some Christian generations have seen the chief 
Witness to it in fulfilment of prophecy, in the miracles by which the 
declaration of the message is recorded to have been accompanied, 
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in the history of what the Bible has done in the world, or in the 
inward witness of the Holy Spirit. These considerations have value; 
but they prefer to rest its claims on the response of man’s spiritual 
nature. Made in the image of God, however that image may have 
been distorted, man recognizes and answers to the truth of the 
divine revelation, because the witness toit is within himself. Its 
highest authority is the response to it of what is best in him. 

The church.—Early Congregationalism believed that its system 
of organization and government was of exclusive divine warrant. 
Its founders taught that the New Testament revealed a complete and 
unalterable pattern of the church. It was this confidence that sent 
the Pilgrim Fathers across the Atlantic. Though some leaders of 
eminence have held this conviction in recent years, and it probably 
still persists, its supporters are now very few. The utmost that 
most modern Congregationalists would claim for their polity is that, 
when adequately exemplified, it illustrates, they believe, better than 
any other, certain broad characteristics of the gospel—intelligent 
discipleship, mutual responsibility, direct loyalty to Christ alone, 
full-rounded Christian manhood. To most present-day Congre- 
gationalists the prime characteristic of Christian history is the mani- 
festation of the divine life in humanity—the revelation of the kingdom 
of God. That kingdom is inward and invisible; but, like other 
invisible and potent realities, such as patriotism or philanthropy, it 
must take on visible and organized forms to become effective. Such 
forms will vary with the needs, the intelligence, and the difficulties 
of different ages and places. None is equally efficient under all con- 
ditions. Hence Congregationalists, while loyally devoted to their own 
type of Christian organization, feel impelled to co-operate in the 
spirit of friendliness with all forms of Christian life, however consti- 
tuted; and this breadth of sympathy is one of the characteristics of 
modern Congregationalism. 

In the life of the church modern Congregationalism emphasizes 
the social aspects of Christianity. It believes that the gospel mes- 
sage is not only for the individual, but for society. This world is the 
object of redemption; and, to a degree not felt by the earlier genera- 
tion of its membership, it sees the work of the gospel in the subjec- 
tion of the present social order to Christ, as well as in the salvation 
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of the individual after death. It can conceive of no real Christian life 
without the redeeming, transforming, and upholding grace of God. 
Salvation, whether here or hereafter, is a divine work; but its highest 
manifestation is character—and a Christianity that is chiefly emotion, 
or dogmatic conviction, has missed its most distinctive fruitage. 
Modern Congregationalism has no hostility to revivalism, or to con- 
scious conversion, as appropriate methods and avenues into the 
kingdom of God; but it is deeply permeated with the belief that 
Bushnell, in presenting his conception of Christian nurture, set forth 
the normal method by which those at least of Christian parentage and 
training should be expected to grow up into Christian life. 

Eschatology.—The thought of non-conservative Congregationalism 
is not so centered on questions of the future as on the problems of 
present life, character, and Christian activity. Yet here, too, a modi- 
fication is in progress. Till within a generation American Congre- 
gationalists, unlike their brethren across the Atlantic, stood in practi- 
cally unanimous acceptance of the eternity of future punishments as 
well as rewards, and in the limitation of all probation to the present 
life. The alteration of this belief, apparent in the controversies 
which distressed the American Board from 1886 to 1893, has already 
been mentioned. The tendency then apparent has gone farther. Not 
a few Congregationalists are disposed to hold that biblical teaching 
on this theme is far from absolutely clear, and that a reasonable hope 
may be entertained that in some way God will bring all his erring 
children ultimately to the Father’s home. They recognize the fearful 
tendency of character to become fixed in ways of evil, and the exceed- 
ing depths of sin; but they trust in the final triumph of righteousness 
as at least a not unwarranted hope. They are not Universalists in the 
sense of making the restoration of all men a cardinal tenet of their 
faith; but no modern aspirant for a Congregational pastorate, other- 
wise of promise, is in very great danger of rejection, at least in the 
East, because his confidence in the divine willingness to “have all 
men to be saved” leads him to trust that somehow the divine mercy 
may yet triumph in universal redemption. At the same time, modern 
Congregationalism holds fast to the certainty of retribution, and to the 
truth that “whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” with 
an intensity of conviction never surpassed in the past. 
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Any attempt to set forth less conservative traits illustrative of a 
large and increasing section of modern Congregationalism would be 
inadequate which did not recognize that these modifications have 
been accompanied by no diminution of spiritual earnestness, and no 
abatement of the sense of the greatness of salvation needed by sinful 
men. The demands of the life of the spirit were never more seriously 
pondered or more faithfully preached than at present. If Congre- 
gationalism is in an epoch of doctrinal transition, in common with 
American Christianity in general, and has responded, perhaps more 
than any other considerable denomination, to influences affecting all 
in some degree, it is a matter for grateful recognition that it has never 
felt the claims of loyalty to Christ or the needs of men more than in 
these days of debate and restatement. 





THEOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF FUNCTIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
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“Functional psychology” is the designation given to the present 
tendency to treat consciousness from the biological standpoint, and 
with particular reference to its functions in the total life-process. * 
It is contrasted more or less sharply with “structural psychology,” 
which undertakes an analysis of mental life in terms of its character- 
istic states and forms, without specific reference to their origin in 
the needs of the organism, or to their service in determining its adap- 
tation to the environment.? The functional psychology is thoroughly 
evolutionary. As Professor James puts it: ‘Mind and world 
in short have been evolved together, and in consequence are some- 
thing of a mutual fit.” And in the course of this evolution mental 
life has developed as the chief instrument in the process of adapting 
the psycho-physical organism to its physical and social environment. 
Our minds are therefore practical affairs, useful in satisfying the 
needs of our nature. “Mental life is primarily teleological; that is 
to say that our various ways of feeling and thinking have grown to 
be what they are because of their utility in shaping our reactions on 
the outer world.”* Great importance, in this view, attaches to the 
genesis of the different forms of consciousness, and a general formula 
is offered concerning the origin of consciousness itself.’ This placing 
of consciousness and all its “states” in a larger life-process deter- 

t Angell, Psychology, pp. 6, 7,64; James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, p. 24. 

2 Serviceable statements of the functional psychology will be found in the following 
articles: Angell, “The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy,” University of Chicago 
Decennial Publications, pp. 5-8; Dewey,“ The Reflex-Arc Concept in Psychology,” Psy- 
chological Review, Vol. III, pp. 357-70. For the structural psychology see Titchener , 
“The Postulates of a Structural Psychology,” Philosophical Review, Vol. VII (1898), 
Pp. 449-65. 

3 James, Psychology, Briefer Course, p. 4. 

4 Ibid. s Angell, Psychology, p. 50. 
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mines the functional psychology to the use of dynamic, rather 
than static, conceptions. It maintains that the fundamental charac- 
teristic of the organism is activity. In the lowest forms of life there 
are spontaneity and internal co-ordination in the maintenance of 
adjustment to environment. The child, with a few reflexes and a 
great wealth of uncontrolled energy, is primarily a “behaving 
organism,” as Professor James expresses it.° Certain forms of this 
behavior are native, and others acquired. There is in reality no mere 
passivity. In the course of its reflex and instinctive movements 
the organism is continually developing new “situations” and “ prob- 
lems,” in reference to which constant adjustment is made. Abound- 
ing energy, issuing in impulsive movements, which bring in return a 
wealth of sense-impressions through hands, eyes, ears, and muscles, 
is the original possession of the child. These impressions lead in turn 
to modifications in the movements; and thus a circuit of reactions is 
maintained. The organization of his efforts in order to make his 
activity most effective, and to attain the fullest satisfaction of his 
various needs, is the one great concern, psychologically expressed, of 
the human being. 

This explanation of the different phases of consciousness with 
reference to the concrete life-conditions which call them forth, and 
with reference to their service in the ultimate control of those con- 
ditions is extended over the whole scope of the mental life. Not only 
the mental activity of the savage and of the child has its value as a 
means of furthering their welfare, but also the abstract thinking of 
civilized man roots itself at last in practical needs, and is estimated 
by the degree to which it serves them. The “truth” of science and 
of metaphysics is tested at last by the success with which they aid the 
life-processes. Every hypothesis of science stands ready at any mo- 
ment to submit to actual tests, and every system of philosophy in the 
last resort is judged by the results which follow from it. In this way 
functional psychology extends its claims over the whole domain of 
experience and philosophy. The problems of ethics are involved in 
the psychology of desire and volition, and it is only a matter of 
convenience that the field of ethics is separated from psychology. 
In the same way logic and esthetics are elaborations of the psy- 

6 James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology, chap. 3. 
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chology of judgment and feeling. Metaphysics is granted a distinct 
field, in the same provisional and practical way, only as a means 
of specializing the problems for convenience in treatment. Any 
thorough handling of the psychological problems of cognition takes 
one straight into the midst of metaphysics without any break 
or leap. The philosophical sciences are all, in the words of Profes- 
sor Angell, “organic developments of a common root and represent 
phases, or stages, in the solution of a single complex problem” — 
“the problem of the structure and function of consciousness.” 
Accordingly, “when psychological study is interpreted in a func- 
tional, as well as a structural, sense, the theoretical distinctions 
between psychology and philosophy have ceased to exist.”? 

Theology stands in essentially the same relation to psychology. A 
thorough consideration of the concepts of theology, their origin, de- 
velopment, and significance for man’s life, requires a psychological 
study of the religious consciousness. On the other hand, if one 
starts with the psychology of religion, and pursues it to the full extent, 
it is found to involve the recognition and investigation of the ultimate 
problems of theology. Any demarkation of the spheres of the psy- 
chology of religion and of theology is therefore just as arbitrary, and 
is to be held just as lightly, as that between psychology and meta- 
physics. If this relation is not so clear between psychology and 
theology as it is between psychology and other metaphysical sciences, 
it may be due to the present undeveloped state of the psychology 
of religion, and to the tendency of theology to cultivate its field in 
greater isolation from the influence of the natural sciences. There 
are some results already at hand which indicate in a general way the 
significance of functional psychology in the domain of theology. 

This psychology has fruitfully employed the genetic and historical 
method, by which developed forms of consciousness are investigated 
through their earlier stages, and, if possible, in their very beginnings. 
Pursuing this method, it is pertinent to inquire what place was held 

7 Angell, “The Relations of Psychology to Philosophy,” Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago, Vol. III, pp. 20, 21. 


8 Of the works in the psychology of religion only Professor James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience indicates the import of such studies for theology. Investigations 
in this field have been limited mainly to the gathering and classification of material con- 
cerning certain phases of the religious history of individuals, particularly during the 
period of conversion. 
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in primitive religions by the intellectual processes which, in the 
developed forms of religion, have given rise to theology. 

The study of the beginnings of the religious consciousness has 
greatly lessened the claims of the intellectualists as to the character, 
function, and importance of specific religious ideas. It is no longer 
claimed by the best authorities that all peoples possess a definite idea 
of God. Many primitive forms of religion, and others which have 
reached a high state of development, are quite without the concep- 
tion of a personal deity. The Blackfellows of Australia,® for instance, 
do not get beyond spirit ancestors and other spirit individuals. Even 
these are involved in their explanation of practical needs. The ab- 
sorbing interest with these races is the immediately practical and 
social character of their ceremonies and activities. The mainsprings 
of these ceremonies are the elemental life-interests—birth, youth, 
marriage, food, war, death. For instance, among the Malays of 
Malacca there are elaborate ceremonies accompanying the planting 
and harvesting of rice, hunting, fishing, and mining. The object is 
to make sure the results of such activities. In the totemism of the 
tribes of central Australia, where each group of people identifies its 
life and welfare with those of a certain class of animals or plants, 
the purpose of the ceremonies is to increase the number of the totemic 
animals or plants; and often this means provision for the food sup- 
ply; but their performance of ceremony is not associated in the 
native mind with the idea of appealing to the assistance of any 
supernatural being.*° The conception of “spirits” and of the 
supernatural, where it does arise, is therefore not fundamental in 
the development of religion, but is rather secondary and incidental.** 
“Mere animism can hardly be called primitive religion more than 
primitive science. It is simply a postulate from which to explain 
things, a principle of which one may take advantage in many 
practical problems. ”*? 

Further evidence that an exaggerated importance has been at- 
tached to reflection and conscious control of religious activities is 

9 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 207. 

. 10 Tbid., p. 170. 

11 Irving King, The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness, p. 28. 

12 Ibid., pp. 28, 38, 48; cf. Brinton, Religion of Primitive Peoples, p. 84. 
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found in the domination of imitation and custom. The force of social 
habits is tyrannical in the extreme, in spite of the fact that they are 
often due to the most trivial, accidental causes. Among the Malays 
“another tribe on undertaking to mine tin would imitate every 
detail in the method of those who first did it, even to such irrelevant 
details as those of language and dress.”*3 It is the old fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc, and is due not so much to incorrect think- 
ing as to the influence of unreflective imitation. How far these 
customs are from being the expression of definite ideas is shown in 
the explanations given of them. Among the Australians the reason 
for performing the ceremonies as they do is that their ancestors did 
so. If any further explanations are sought, the inquiry appears to 
the natives ridiculous and incomprehensible. *4 

The priority of practical, social activities, and the secondary char- 
acter of the ideas which later arise in explanation of them, are well 
illustrated in the field of esthetics. ‘The dance before the chase or 
battle, the mimes at agricultural festivals or at initiation ceremonies, 
which seem to the uninstructed onlooker crude forms of art, are to 
the minds of the actors entirely serious. They give success in the 
real activities which follow these symbolic acts. They bring the rain 
or sunshine or returning spring.”*S Art is here the state or atti- 
tude of consciousness which is built up in these activities, and which 
results from them. This state may eventually be cultivated on its 
own account, and may be employed as a test of the artistic character 
of other activities; but the view that the dances or ceremonies arose 
in the first instance in order to give expression to the already existing 
art-consciousness, or art-ideas, is discarded. “Art has not arisen 
primarily to satisfy an already existing love of beauty. It has arisen 
chiefly, if not wholly, from other springs, and has itself created the 
sense by which it is enjoyed.” *® In the same way it may be said 
that the religious consciousness is built up in the course of certain 
activities performed by the social group with reference to needs which 
are often of a very material kind. Gradually this attitude is de- 

13 King, op. cit., p. 11. 

14 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes oj Central Australia, pp. 136 f. 

15 J. H. Tufts, “On the Genesis of the Aisthetie Categories,” The University of 


Chicago Decennial Publications, Vol. III, Part 2, p. 8. 
36 Ibid., p 5. 
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tached from the setting in which it arose, and becomes in turn a stan- 
dard and test by which to determine whether other given experi- 
ences are religious or have religious value. This agrees also with 
the increasing evidence of the priority of ritual over moral or theoreti- 
cal teaching.*’ : 

Direct confirmation of the source and character of the first stages 
of the religious consciousness is found in the experience of the child. 
His interest in religion is chiefly concerned with its forms and cere- 
monies. He is little interested in the meaning which older persons 
attach to them, and he participates in them either in the imitative spirit 
or with reference to the securing of his personal ends. His prayers 
are for the most part repetitions of words with scrupulous regard for 
the precise order in which they have been learned; or, where they are 
spontaneous, usually express petitions for the objects which he most 
craves. It is only in late adolescence that there comes to conscious- 
ness any deep questioning concerning the meaning and value of the 
religious exercises. And even then it is only in exceptional cases ex- 
tended beyond the conventional, and it may be rather simple, forms 
of thought in the social group of which he is a part.*® 

The functional treatment of developed theological conceptions 
keeps in view their genesis and growth in actual experience, and tests 
their truth and value in terms of the control and guidance of con- 
duct. Conceptions are shorthand symbols for summarizing and 
unifying experience. They involve images, sensuous and detailed, or 
schematic and symbolic. There is always imagery in the most abstract 
concept. The distinguishing feature of the conception, however, 
is the element of meaning, the expression of relations. Both con- 
stituents are subject to change. The images may be now visual, 
now auditory or again motor; and the meaning may gradually 
become larger, finer, and more ideal. This growth of conceptions is 
dependent upon experience, for they are at last just the registrations 
of experience. Every different use of an object involves a new mode 
of conceiving it. “There is no property absolutely essential to any 
one thing. ”’*® 

17 Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History, p. 68; William Robertson 
Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 16, 20. ; 

18 Starbuck, The Psychology of Religion, chap. 15, especially p. 194. 

19 James, Psychology, Vol. II, p. 333- 
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The significance of this psychology of conception for all theologi- 
cal ideas may be illustrated in terms of the most fundamental and 
central conception, the conception of God. This idea is not innate. 
It arises with the power of generalizing and unifying experience, and 
under the practical demand for such generalization, in the mainte- 
nance and furtherance of practical interests. When the idea does ap- 
pear it bears the impress of the social and material conditions of the 
community which formulates it, and with the growth of society the 
conception changes both as to its imagery and its meaning. Among 
the early Semites, for example, the thought of the deities was evidently 
determined by the natural conditions under which the people lived. 
Living water, whether from springs or running streams, formed the 
basis for community life by creating vegetation for food and trees 
for shelter. On this account the springs and rivers were sacred. 
The water was itself the deity or his abode. The land which it fer- 
tilized was holy ground, clearly distinguished by the growth of vege- 
tation, and all things within the sacred precincts were guarded by 
tabus. When life was nomadic, and herds and flocks were the chief 
forms of wealth, the gods were often conceived as animals, such as 
the sacred bull or goat. When agriculture was cultivated, the natural 
elements which conditioned the growth of harvests determined the 
idea of the deities. 

The growth of the idea of God reflects also the development of 
the social organization. Each tribe or social group had its own gods, 
expressing, and in turn strengthening, certain characteristic phases 
of its life. As the tribes enlarged and took on new activities, the dei- 
ties evidenced corresponding growth. On the other hand, if a tribe 
was exterminated, or lost its identity, its god reverted to the lower 
condition of demons, whose chief characteristic was that they were 
without worshipers. The success of a particular group in conquest 
meant the subjugation of the conquered gods, and finally their 
extinction. Yahweh was originally the god of a single Semitic tribe. 
He gained power and significance with the leadership and conquest 
which his subjects were able to accomplish, so that in the end, with the 
organization of the nation, the ancient name of the deity was retained 
for the God of the whole people. This correspondence between the 
stage of social development and the nature of the gods is still further 
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illustrated by the significant fact that, when the mother was the 
head of the family, the deities were goddesses.*° Later, when the 
father became the recognized head of the family, the deity became 
masculine, and took on the attributes and characteristics of paternal 
authority. Among the Hebrews, to whom has been ascribed an ethical 
monotheism derived in a unique, supernatural way, the develop- 
ment of monotheism was coincident with, and apparently dependent 
upon, the rise of the monarchy. The coalescence of smaller social 
groups into larger unities was reflected in the fusion of the gods them- 
selves, until, in the attainment of the kingdom centering in the person 
of the king, the basis was laid for the idea of one God, which obvi- 
ously was closely fashioned, though in heroic proportions, upon the 
model afforded by the earthly monarch. The heavenly king, like 
the earthly, gradually developed a court with angelic messengers and 
numerous cohorts ready at command to execute the sovereign will. An- 
other stage was reached for the Hebrews during the exile. That great 
strain upon their social institutions and the enforced removal of 
many people from Jehovah’s land magnified their sense of his dis- 
tance from them and emphasized the idea of his transcendence. 
To the sensitive minds of the great prophets the contact with other 
peoples gave rise also to the conception of Jehovah as the God of all 
nations, though this idea was evidently born of patriotism and hope 
rather than of actual political supremacy. This feeling of the great- 
ness and the transcendence of Jehovah, in connection with their 
national distress, resulted with the Hebrews, as it has with other peo- 
ples, in the need of mediation and in the hope of a savior. Their 
Messiah, under the stress of the national humiliation, took the form of 
a suffering servant. It is an impressive fact that the two typical Jew- 
ish conceptions of the redemptive work of Jehovah were the counter- 
parts of two contrasted periods of the national life. One was pro- 
jected from the background of the golden age of the monarchy under 
King David. As he put to silence his enemies and established a 
glorious kingdom, so God would some day, by another mighty one, 
deliver his people and make them supreme. The other view of 
divine deliverance was an expression of the humbled and chastened 
national spirit in the period of oppression and exile. Humility and 
20 W. Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, pp. 58 ff. 
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suffering innocence were its central elements. In the end, when 
his life was completed, the character and work of Jesus conformed 
best to the latter type, while his own experience and powerful person- 
ality added vividness and strength to the ethical, social conception 
of God as a loving Father. 

In the same way the thought of God has been various and changing 
as it reflected the life of different peoples. The temper, culture, and 
social customs of the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic peoples have 
reacted vitally upon the Christian conception of God. The process 
still continues. The idea of God is now undergoing perhaps the pro- 
foundest transformation in history. The forces accomplishing it 
are not vagaries of speculative philosophy, but the tremendous 
influences of modern civilization. The change is from the tran- 
scendence to the immanence of God. It is due to the rise of democratic 
institutions and the birth of an intense social consciousness. The old 
notion of transcendence was the reflection of the monarchical form 
of government which has prevailed in all the great nations from 
antiquity to the modern era. The king or emperor was far above 
the people. He was surrounded by vast estates, by castle walls, 
and by large armies. He could be approached only through medi- 
ators and subordinates. His arbitrary will was law. His ways 
were full of secrecy and mystery. The corresponding characteris- 
tics of his subjects were implicit faith, unquestioning obedience. 
They sang his praises, and most humbly offered before him their 
gratitude and petitions. Could anything describe more exactly than 
such terms the conception of a transcendent God, and the relations 
men sustain to him? On the other hand, nothing could be farther 
from the spirit of democracy. In a democracy the chief concern 
with reference to the leader or ruler is not his lineage or inheritance, 
but his own personality and efficiency. His will is not arbitrary, 
but justifies itself in experience, and is held to the standard of law 
and consistency. The citizens feel themselves one with their leader. 
They share in the exercise of sovereignty, and in its responsibilities and 
dignity. The inmost reality and significance of the state is found 
in the individual citizens. They are mutually dependent, interrelated, 
and conditioned. In such a society the old conception of a tran- 
scendent God is out of place, just as much as is the idea of an auto- 
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cratic, arbitrary monarch. The great awakening of the masses of 
men in all nations to self-government through the exercise of intel- 
ligent self-control; the emancipation of slaves; the elevation of women; 
the humane care of the dependent, defective, and criminal mem- 
bers of society; the great constructive organizations of labor; efforts 
toward the purification of politics; popular education; various world’s 
congresses for the promotion of science, art, and religion—all these 
are the expressions of a growing social consciousness, stronger, more 
enlightened, and more determined than mankind has ever before 
experienced, and they are also the causes and the justification of the 
conception of the immanence of God. 

Such a statement of the evolution of the conception of God in- 
volves also the question of the truth and validity of that concep- 
tion. Here the relation in which the functional psychology conceives 
itself to stand to metaphysics has the utmost importance. In this 
psychology the statement of the genesis and development of an idea 
carries its own indication of the truth or reality of the idea. The 
historical survey reveals the function of the idea and its value in 
experience. In so far as it aids and furthers experience, it is true. 
It is always relative, always conditioned. But just on this account is 
it real. Psychology does not then merely lead up to the boundary 
of metaphysics, at which point it is compelled to transfer its problem 
to a different kind of inquiry. Metaphysics is only the more detailed 
and persistent investigation of the psychology of conception. The 
theological problem is therefore radically changed. The question 
heretofore, from the standpoint of transcendence, has been: Does 
a supreme, absolutely perfect being exist? Is there an actual, 
objective reality corresponding to the subjective idea of God? No 
one has ever been able to produce any adequate answer to that 
question. 

The question itself has fallen under suspicion. There is no 
criterion by which it can be judged. It is impossible to get outside 
of experience to investigate the assertion that something exists there. 
The attempts to do this, and the dogmatic insistence upon “faith” in 
such a transcendent existence, have been the most fruitful sources of 
skepticism. The implications of present knowledge may point to 
further related experience, but it is difficult to realize how they could 
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prove the existence, truth, or objective reality of anything beyond 
experience. The alleged “proofs” of the being of God give the im- 
pression of purely formal, abstract circles of reasoning. They were 
given up long ago by Kant on the ground of the impotence and 
futility of such “pure reason.” He boldly declared the idea of God 
to be a “regulative” conception, justified by the practical way in 
which it served to unify and guide experience. 

This did not mean fer Kant, and it does not mean for modern 
pragmatism, that the idea of God is false and meaningless. It does 
involve, however, a different conception and criterion of “truth.” In 
functional terms truth means value. The question, Is the idea of God 
true ? means: Is the idea of God of value in actual experience? Does 
it serve to organize the highest interests of life, and to vitalize them 
with dynamic power in eliciting and controlling efficient reactions of 
the will? If the idea of God has these values and performs these 
functions, it is true. Without these, it is irrelevant and untrue. By 
the same criterion, that conception of God is truest which aids most 
in guiding, ennobling, comforting, and strengthening man in his 
devotion to moral ends. The idea of God in this view becomes the 
great “working hypothesis” of religion. It corresponds precisely 
to the hypothesis of natural science. It guides activity and is pro- 
gressively modified by the results. That eminent pragmatist, Profes- 
sor William James, in his Varieties of Religious Experience has 
graphically described the process in these words?: 

The deity to whom the prophets, seers, and devotees who founded the parti- 
cular cult bore witness, was worth something to them personally. They could 
use him. He guided their imagination, warranted their hopes, and controlled 
their will; or else they required him, as a safeguard against the demon and a 
curber of other people’s crimes. In any case they chose him for the value of 
the fruits he seemed to them to yield. So soon as the fruits began to seem quite 
worthless; so soon as they conflicted with indispensable human ideals, or 
thwarted too extensively other values; so soon as they appeared childish, con- 
temptible, or immoral when reflected on, the deity grew discredited, and was 
ere long neglected and forgotten. When we cease to admire or approve what 
the definition of a deity implies, we end by deeming that deity incredible.** 

at James, Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 29. 

22 In an article entitled “The Pragmatic Interpretation of the Christian Dogma,”’ 
by Irving King, in the Monist, Vol. XV, pp. 248-61, the functional psychology is applied 
to the conception of the Holy Spirit, the Son of God, the second coming of Christ, and 


the inspiration of Scripture. He says: “Our concepts are only functionally valid 
and do not refer to ontological realities. All our realities are of the functional variety.” 
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So far from being incompatible with Christianity, such a view 
finds many confirmations in the teaching of Jesus. He taught that 
what one is and does determines the truth for him. The pure in 
heart see God. Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness 
attain the great satisfactions and insights of religion. He who “wills 
to do” is able to know. The summons of Jesus was to service— 
to a way of living. He himself was the example of religious faith, 
not because of his demonstration of the existence of a God, but be- 
cause in the unfolding of his will there appeared the fullest exhibition 
of the meaning and power of his conception of God. 

The same principles may be applied to all other theological con- 
ceptions. The place and function of various ideas are instruc- 
tively presented in the history of Protestant denominations. Here 
religion confronts the individual in the form of certain doctrines. 
The prominence of creeds and the refinements of religious controver- 
sies have given religious bodies the appearance of being primarily 
intellectual movements. But it is becoming clear that such bodies 
took their rise in great practical issues, in support and defense of 
which they elaborated special theological systems. The creeds have 
been results rather than causes, and have come to their final for- 
mulation only when the circumstances out of which they sprang have 
become quiescent, and when the habits of the social group were be- 
coming fixed and rigid. The great causes which produced the Ref- 
ormation were moral, social, political, and commercial. The prac- 
tical motives in Luther’s work are well recognized. In the same 
way every reformer was possessed by some great humanitarian pur- 
pose. With Calvin it was the freeing and elevating of the individ- 
ual. His efforts to emphasize the dignity and worth of man led 
him to exalt the principles of man’s immediate relationship to God. 
It is God, and not the church, who orders the life of man. Hence 
no church or state has the right to assume to mediate between them. 
This spirit of independence has worked itself out in various forms— 
in congregational polity, and in political freedom advocated by many 
religious societies. The practical impulse is still more prominent 
in such bodies as the Methodist, the Salvation Army, and Christian 
Science. 

In all communions changes in statements of doctrines are gradu- 
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ally forced by the development of social conditions and the progress of 
culture. Within the short time since his day, the theological views 
of Jonathan Edwards have been outgrown by the devout New Eng- 
landers themselves. Even when, as in the early stages of a denom- 
ination, the problems are most acute, it is doubtful whether the in- 
tellectual views are conspicuous in the minds of many besides the 
clergy and a few official leaders.2? The masses of every communion 
are held to it primarily by the practical values of religious living 
and by family traditions, social influence, and force of habit. Even 
doctrinal statements often have more practical than intellectual 
significance. For instance, the confession in terms of the creed 
may be as much an act of worship, or an emotional reaction, as 
an exercise of reason. These forms of worship and ordinances are 
also subject to social and cultural changes. They must be sub- 
mitted to the final test of their influence and fruitfulness in the lives 
of those who employ them. If they further and enrich the spiritual 
nature, they establish themselves with increasing spontaneity, and 
their value is continually self-evidencing. _ But if they are maintained 
only by an appeal to authority, or to the precedent of earlier and very 
different religious experiences, then they show themselves in the 
process of becoming mere survivals and vestiges of past conditions. 

The acceptance of the functional psychology means, then, for re- 
ligion the recognition and justification of the gradual and continuous 
modifications of doctrines. It does not mean that these doctrines 
are inherently false, illusory, or useless.2* Heretofore doctrinal 
changes have gone on either unconsciously, and therefore in a ran- 
dom way, or they have been opposed by the established habits of 

23 James H. Lueba, American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, 
Vol. I, p. 162. 

24 Neither does it mean that religious knowledge is to be sought through some 
unique experience. The suggestion of Professor James, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence, p. 431, elaborated by Professor Starbuck, in support of the view that the feelings 
may furnish an avenue of religious knowledge, has not commended itself to many 
scholars. For instance, F. M. Davenport, in the discussion of the passional and 
rational in religion, says: “I would take straightforward issue with those who still 
hold that the subconscious, the imperfectly rational, the mystically emotional in spite 
of all its vagaries, is par excellence the channel of the inflow of divine life” (Primitive 
Traits in Religious Revivals, p. 279). E. D. Starbuck, “The Feelings and Their 
Place in Religion,” American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, Vol. I, 
pp. 168 f. 
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thought known as orthodoxy, often in blind prejudice and with tragic 
results. If, on the other hand, changes in theology were understood 
to be the marks of growing religious life and real aids in such growth, 
theology would come to take its place among the sciences. It would 
in that case surrender its claim to any unique authority, but it would 
gain the dignity and the working authority which the natural sciences 
now possess. These sciences do not claim any infallible knowledge 
or methods. Their conclusions have no finality. They are always 
subject to revision, and yet they are respected and employed in affairs 
of the greatest moment. Moreover these sciences possess the funda- 
mentally important dispositions of inquiry, of investigation. Nothing 
is exempt from questioning. Doubt is in a true sense the instru- 
ment of scientific progress. But theology has labored under the as- 
sumption of infallible elements or sources, and therefore, at certain 
points, has felt compelled to raise the red flag against any critical 
inquiry. Nothing more characteristically indicates the difference 
between theology and science than the way in which the one has 
feared, and the other favored, free investigation. The psychology 
of religion bids fair to point the way to a less pretentious, but really 
greater, service to religion than theology has ever before been able to 


perform. Working in the spirit and with the methods of modern 
science, recognizing the tentative nature of its principles, and setting 
itself patiently but bravely to practical experiments, religion may yet 
hope to enter upon more secure and substantial progress, just as 
education and other forms of social activity have done. 
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The dogma of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, with its 
corollary of “‘infallibility” and “inerrancy,” has so extensively 
leavened the popular mind as to become in some places a positive 
obstacle in the way of a truly scientific study of the Bible. Its habitual 
tendency is either to misconceive, to conceal, or to pervert the sig- 
nificance of the undeniable human element in the sacred writings. 
The leading churches of the Reformation maintained the doctrine 
of divinely secured human action by the monergistic operation of 
the Holy Spirit, and that doctrine held general and powerful ascend- 
ency in the Protestant world until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. And it is powerful still. Many who reject the necessitarian 
philosophy and metaphysics are so accustomed to formulas of expres- 
sion which have their origin in the dogma of positively secured human 
conduct, that they unwittingly accept the notion of the inerrant 
infallibility of the entire biblical record. 

A natural result of this widespread conception is the habit of 
speaking of the entire Bible as if every word of it had been miracu- 
lously dictated by the Spirit of God. Every sentence is assumed 
to be equivalent to a “thus saith the Lord.” The older catechisms 
and compendiums of theology cite their proof-texts ad libitum, as if 
a saying of Eliphaz the Temanite, or a song of Asaph, or a proverb 
of King Lemuel which his mother taught him, were just as truly 
and as fully the word of the Lord as a specific commandment from 
the lips of Jesus Christ. ‘According to traditional theology,” says 
Reuss, “prophets and apostles can have been nothing but the passive 
instruments of the revealing will, which for the secure fulfilment of 
its purposes is supposed to have neutralized and arrested, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, all intellectual action in the organs of its 
choice.”’* 

t History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age, p. 17. 
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A further result of this dogma is a conspicuous lack of discrimi- 
nation in speaking of the different portions of the Bible. The Old 
Testament is often tacitly assumed to possess in all its parts and for 
these Christian times as much divine authority in matters of faith 
and practice as any portion of the New Testament. And distinguished 
writers have even gone to the extreme of maintaining that the recorded 
falsehood of Abraham and Isaac, the assassination of Sisera by Jael, 
the barbarous execution of Agag by Samuel, and the vindictive 
psalms, were in fundamental agreement with the ethics of the Christian 
religion. 

Still another result of this mistaken idea of the Scriptures is a 
habit, unfortunately too prevalent and conspicuous, of breathing out 
obloquy, not to say “threatening and slaughter,” against anyone, no 
matter what his high moral character and standing, who points out 
the imperfect ethics of Old Testament saints; or who calls attention 
to the fact that nearly all the precepts, laws, statutes, and judgments 
of the Pentateuch are now obsolete and without obligatory force for 
the Christian conscience; or who alleges that “many of the Psalms 
are highly improper for the mouths of a Christian congregation,’’ 
and that a large proportion of the Old Testament prophecies have 
immediate reference to peoples and social conditions long since 
passed away, and are profitable to us now only by way of inference 
and modified practical application. And all this is done in the face 
of the teachings of Jesus which made manifest the defects and limi- 
tations of the Old Testament two thousand years ago. 

In view of the facts now mentioned, it becomes us to inquire: 
What was the real attitude of our Lord toward the Old Testament 
Scriptures? We must look for our answer to this question in the 
record of Jesus’ sayings as we find them in the four gospels. We 
classify and arrange in the following pages all those passages which 
serve to show the spirit and the manner in which our Lord made use 
of the Scriptures, and we shall endeavor to ascertain the essential 
import of his language, and at the same time guard against unwar- 
ranted inferences and assertions. 

1. We first make note of that important class of biblical texts 


2 These are the words of John Wesley, written in 1784 and printed in the Preface 
to his Sunday Service for the Methodists in North America. 
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which are of the nature of hallowed epigrams and highly profitable 
for purposes of spiritual edification and comjort. 'To this class belong 
the citations from Deuteronomy made by Jesus in his resisting the 
temptations of Satan, and the record (Matt. 4:1-11) furnishes an 
example and an illustration of what the saints of God in all ages 
have found a solace, an inspiration, and a source of strength in the 
hour of trial, namely, the appropriation of a holy commandment or 
promise, a motto or a proverb, adapted to the situation and embody- 
ing some noble rule of life. Our Lord’s exclamation on the cross, 
“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” is another example 
of his use of an appropriate scripture to express his awful sense of 
abandonment. Such citations need no comment; they contain an 
utterance strikingly suitable for the moment, and very impressive. 
It matters not where such texts are found, or what their immediate 
context; the authorship and first application of them may or may 
not have a particular value; they carry in their sentiment and on their 
face a self-evidencing worth. Their all-sufficient authority is their 
own intrinsic excellence. Blessed is the man who is so filled with 
maxims of deep religious content that in the hour of temptation he 
can readily cite them for assurance and defense. Such practical use 
of the Scriptures accords with the statement of Paul that ‘“‘ whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for our learning, that 
through patience and through comfort of the Scriptures we might 
have hope” (Rom. 15:4). 

We may observe also, in this connection, how quickly our Lord 
discerned and rejected the error of literal and presumptuous inter- 
pretation of a scripture like Ps. 91:11, 12, which the devil himself 
quoted as an inducement for the Son of God to cast himself down 
from the temple. The entire psalm abounds in assurances of divine 
help to him who “abides under the shadow of the Almighty;” but 
he who presumes to take such poetic passages literally ought to learn 
something from this example of Jesus in explaining one scripture 
by the help of another. Jesus replied to Satan: “Again it is written, 
Thou shalt not make trial of the Lord thy God.” It may be that 
modern literalists, who boast of “taking the Bible just as it says,” 
sometimes unwittingly entangle themselves in the wiles of the devil. 

2. Another class of texts contains allusions made by Jesus /o well- 
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known persons and events supposed to be familiar to every Jewish 
hearer. It is sufficient here to mention as examples the references to 
Noah and Lot in Matt. 24:27; Luke 17: 28-29; to David entering the 
house of God and eating the showbread (Matt. 12:4); and to Moses 
lifting up the serpent in the wilderness (John 3:14). There is not 
the slightest necessity for maintaining that in such allusions the 
question of authorship or of historicity was for a moment thought of. 
The references were made solely for the purpose of illustration, and 
that purpose was served just the same whether the matters mentioned 
were or were not historically demonstrable. In the same manner 
one may, and often does, refer to characters and acts recorded in 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, in Hamlet, in David Copperfield, and in 
current histories of Greece, Rome, and England. Such allusions 
can prove nothing by themselves as to date, authorship, or literary 
character of the books cited. In the reference to Abel and Zachariah 
in Matt. 23:35 we may see a recognition of the beginning and end 
of the Jewish canon; for the Zachariah referred to seems to have 
been the one mentioned in 2 Chron. 24:21, “who was stoned with 
stones at the commandment of the king in the court of the house of 
Jehovah.” Chronicles is the last book of the Jewish Scriptures, as 
Genesis is the first, and so Abel’s death recorded near the beginning 
of Genesis, and Zachariah’s near the end of Chronicles, are naturally 
mentioned as the first and last examples of martyrdom in sacred 
story. Jesus thus appears to recognize the order of the Old Testa- 
ment books as they were at that time arranged by the Jewish scribes 
and elders, but he expressed no opinion as to the correctness or incor- 
rectness of the arrangement. The citation of Old Testament books 
by their current names, or the names of their supposed authors, is 
no necessary expression of critical judgment as to the real author- 
ship of writings thus cited, for the same principle of reasoning would 
require us to maintain the genuineness of the apocryphal book of 
Enoch because of the citation from it found in the epistle of Jude. 
3. During his whole life and ministry Jesus showed a becoming 
respect for the rites of the Mosaic law. He himself was “born under 
the law” (Gal. 4:4), and after having been circumcised he was 
formally presented at the temple with the appropriate offerings © 
required by the law (Luke 2:21-24). He submitted to John’s bap- 
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tism, declaring that thus it became him “to fulfil all righteousness.” 
When he cleansed a leper, he bade him go to the priest and “offer 
the gift that Moses commanded” (Matt. 8:4). He admonished his 
disciples that “the scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat,” 
and their teachings were therefore to be duly observed. He even 
represented father Abraham as speaking to the rich man in Hades 
about “Moses and the prophets” (Luke 16:29). He enjoined upon 
those who asked him what they must do to inherit eternal life, to keep 
the commandments of the Decalogue; and he condensed them into 
the two great commandments of love (Matt. 19:16-19; Luke 10: 
26-28). These two commandments are found in Deut. 6:5 and 
Lev. 19:18; but the superior wisdom of our Lord is seen in the 
discrimination which assigns to these two the substance of “the 
whole law and the prophets.” The Lord’s prayer is made up of 
petitions which had probably been uttered in substance and in sepa- 
rate parts a thousand times before, but only the wisdom of Jesus 
was sufficient to collect and combine them into one short universal 
prayer. 

4. Jesus also declared on various occasions that many scriptures 
of the Old Testament were to find fulfilment in him. Some of his 
reported sayings imply a sort of divine necessity that the messianic 
prophecies “must be consummated.” He would not call to his 
aid twelve legions of angels, for “how then should the scriptures be 
fulfilled that thus it must be” (Matt. 26:54). In the synagogue at 
Nazareth he read Isa. 61:1-3, and said: “Today hath this scripture 
been fulfilled in your ears.” At the same time he made a significant 
reference to Elijah and the widow of Zarephath, and to Elisha and 
Naaman the Syrian. He taught the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus that it behooved the Christ to suffer and to enter into his 
glory, “and beginning from Moses and from all the prophets, he 
interpreted to them in all the scriptures the things concerning him- 
self” (Luke 24:25-32). Again and again we find him citing the 
words of Isaiah as having new fulfilment in his time (Matt. 13:14-15; 
15:8; 21:13; Mark 11:17). He cited Ps. 118:22, 23, “The stone 
which the builders rejected,” etc., as having application to his own 
time and work (Matt. 21:42). He quoted Ps. 110:1, and put the 
Pharisees to confusion by asking them how the Christ could be 
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both Lord and son of David (Matt. 22:41-45). In Matt. 24:29-31 
we observe how he appropriated the highly metaphorical language 
of various Old Testament prophets to portray his own future coming 
and the end of that age. His triumphal entry into Jerusalem seems 
to have been a designed procedure, symbolic in its suggestions of 
his entire ministry on earth, and fulfilling in a striking manner the 
prophecy of Zech. 9:9. 

5. Another phase of Jesus’ attitude toward Old Testament laws 
and customs appears in his denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
scribes for their overmuch attention to outward formalities, and their 
making the more important commandments of no effect by their 
traditions. He spoke in no mild terms against the undue importance 
they assigned to bathing the body, washing the hands, baptizing cups 
and pots and brazen vessels, and their disputing over meats and 
drinks. He charged them with nullifying the commandment to 
honor father and mother by their ostentatious gifts to the temple of 
what should rather have been devoted to the welfare of a needy 
parent (Mark 7:1-23). ‘‘Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites,” he cried; “for ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, 
and have left undone the weightier matters of the law, justice, and 
mercy, and faith Ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of 
the platter, but within they are full from extortion and excess.” In 
many other like words of rebuke he exposed their efforts to appear 
outwardly righteous unto men, while inwardly they were “full of 
hypocrisy and iniquity” (Matt. 23:16—28). 

In like manner he condemned their superficial ritualistic notions 
of sabbath observance. He pointed out to those sticklers for law 
that, according to their rigid rule, even the priests in the temples were 
continually profaning the sabbath in performing the required work 
of their office (Matt. 12:5). He cited the case of David “when he 
had need and was hungry,” and declared that “the sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the sabbath; so that the Son of man 
is lord even of the sabbath day” (Mark 2:24-28). How futile, in 
the light of this view of all Old Testament law and its fulfilment in 
Christ, is the whole modern controversy of the sectarian literalists 
who insist on keeping a “seventh-day sabbath” rather than sancti- 
fying the “first day of the week.” ‘The Jewish sabbath day, as it 
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was ordained and guarded by the Old Testament legislation, is of 
no more binding authority for the Christian conscience than the old 
sabbatic year, or the new moons, or the feast-days and fast-days of 
the Jewish people, or their laws and customs of meats and drinks 
(cf. Col. 2:16, 17). Like all the other commandments of the Deca- 
logue, the sabbath law is transfigured into the loftier ideal of the 
believer’s entrance into the peaceful rest of God, wherein every day 
is holy and every spot is holy ground. The believer who has entered 
into this rest (cf. Heb. 4:3), like the Christ himself, becomes “lord 
of the sabbath” and discerns most clearly that “the sabbath was 
made for man.” His observance of one day in seven will be based, 
not on the mere pronouncement of an external commandment, but 
on the deeper conviction of the essential value of an institution which 
makes for the highest good of man. He must “do good on the 
sabbath day” (Matt. 12:12). In like manner every other com- 
mandment of the Decalogue may be shown to involve an intrinsic 
ethical principle which appeals to the universal moral sense of man. 
And our modern “sabbath” or “Sunday laws,” if they bind the 
enlightened conscience, must needs establish their claim on a like 
deep principle of universal humanitarian obligation, not on the 
bare letter of an ancient law of Israel. 

6. In this connection we should notice also those admonitions of 
Jesus which indicate the greater responsibility, and consequent greater 
exposure to condemning judgment, of them that heard his words 
and saw his works. “It shall be more tolerable,”’ he declared, “for 
Tyre and Sidon and Sodom in the judgment than for Chorazin, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum” (Matt. 11:20-24). “The men of 
Nineveh and the queen of Sheba shall rise up in the judgment and 
condemn the generation that witnessed the ministry of Jesus” (Matt. 
12:38-45). 

7. But that teaching of Jesus which calls for our more special 
study is his explicit showing of the defective elements of the law, his 
setting aside sundry positive enactments of the Mosaic legislation, 
and his declaration that he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law 
and the prophets. His fulfilling the law and the prophets, as con- 
tradistinguished from destroying them, has been strangely misunder- 
stood. We shall find, in the light of Jesus’ own teaching, that his 
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fulfilling the content and purport of the Old Testament involves the 
complete displacement of the statutes and rites of the old covenant 
as a norm of religious life in Christ. His saying that “one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law till all things be accom- 
plished” (Matt. 5:18) does not mean or imply that the law in all its 
parts is to remain in force forever. On the contrary, the great Teacher 
made it very clear and positive that he himself is the end of the law; 
and his fulfilment, accomplishing, or consummation of the law and 
the prophets is a making of all things new in the gospel of a new and 
better covenant. Law and prophets are swallowed up and super- 
seded by the gospel of the kingdom of heaven. The distinction 
between destroying and fulfilling is illustrated by the obvious impro- 
priety of putting a piece of new undressed cloth upon an old garment, 
and of putting new wine into old wineskins. It is equally incon- 
gruous for an invited guest to be found fasting at the time of the 
wedding-feast when the bridegroom and his friends are expected to 
rejoice together (Matt. 9:14-17). And so we are taught that the 
gospel carries with it a new spirit and a new life. It is not a dispen- 
sation of partial reforms, with the omission or modification of a 
number of old customs, but a deep, radical, and permanent uplift 
from the bondage of the letter to a glorious freedom of the Spirit. 
Jesus came not to set aside an indefinite portion of the Old Testa- 
ment regulations, and to institute a sort of eclectic system in which 
the old law and the prophets were, with a few exceptions, to remain 
as the authoritative guides of Christian life and thought. He came 
as the Mediator of a new and better covenant, enacted upon better 
promises (Heb. 8:6). He made the old things pass away in order 
that all things might become new (cf. 2 Cor. 5:17 and Rev. 21:5). 
The old is not destroyed; it remains as an invaluable object-lessson, 
showing how God did at sundry times and in divers ways reveal him- 
self of old. But every jot and tittle of the former revelations have 
been taken up, as by a process of living growth, and incorporated 
by the power of a new and higher life into the gospel of our Lord. 
One of the “Thirty-nine Articles” of the English church declares 
that “the law given from God by Moses as touching ceremonies and 
rites doth not bind Christians, nor ought the civil precepts thereof 
of necessity be received in any commonwealth; yet, notwithstanding, 
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no Christian whatsoever is free from the obedience of the command- 
ments which are called moral.” We may even put it in stronger 
terms, and say that the entire law and prophets and psalms are 
fulfilled or perfected in the new covenant of Jesus Christ. Every jot 
and tittle of them all, possessed of any permanent religious value, 
have become part and parcel of the gospel system. This great 
pleroma, “the fulness of him who filleth all in all,” gathers up into 
itself every essential element of the old covenant, and imparts to 
everything a higher and more heavenly aspect. No jot or tittle of 
the old law can therefore remain precisely what it was. The great 
Teacher issued no rule and set no example by which we are now to 
go through the Hebrew Scriptures, and presume to say of one text, 
This is fulfilled, and of another, That is not yet fulfilled; the law of 
tithing is yet obligatory on the Christian, but the prohibition of swine’s 
flesh is now null and void. No such eclectic procedure can be made 
to work with self-consistency. There is no authoritative voice in 
church or state throughout the world, no general council, and no 
prophet or teacher, that can be accepted as an infallible guide in any 
such a separation and selection of ancient oracles fulfilled and unful- 
filled. Alas! Has the great Teacher been so long time with us, and 
we yet fail to grasp his word? We strangely heed his testimony, 
and that of his apostles after him, if we refuse to see that the whole 
Old Testament revelation, not excepting one jot or fittle of the law 
and the prophets, is fulfilled by being fused into a new and better 
covenant, which is enacted upon broader and higher principles and 
better promises. Even the Ten Commandments, the richest kernel 
of the law, are exalted into new life and acquire depths of divine sig- 
nificance unknown to the ancient fathers. “Thou shalt do no 
murder” is now shown to condemn “everyone who is angry with 
his brother.” The crime of adultery is committed whenever one 
“looketh on a woman to lust after her.” The prohibition of blas- 
phemy is superseded by the higher commandment, “Swear not at 
all.” The sabbath laws are lifted far above the plane of a bare 
and barren statute that requires a man to suspend his usual work 
for some twelve or fifteen particular hours out of a specified twenty- 
four (which could never be the same for men living on opposite sides 
of the world), and they are fulfilled in a principle of Christly life 
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which grasps the deeper and more universal obligation of observing 
sabbath by doing good therein, and by so commanding all one’s 
time that a suitable proportion of it shall be duly consecrated to the 
loving service of God and of our fellow-men. Thus may we, like 
our divine Master, become lord, not the slave, of the sabbath day. 
Other statutes and precepts of the ancient times become transformed 
and transfigured in their fulfilment in Christ. The old law of retalia- 
tion is consummated so as to be eclipsed and lost from view in presence 
of the heavenly love that turns the other cheek to him that smites, 
prays for the enemy and the persecutor, and seeks to “be perfect as 
our heavenly Father is perfect.” 

8. Not only in such a heavenly fulfilling of the great ethical pre- 
cepts of the law does the Lord Jesus open to us ideals of the new and 
higher Christian life, but also in other ways, and im some instances 
by direct antagonism to the old Mosaic legislation, he reveals the superior 
standards of truth and righteousness in the kingdom of God. Observe 
how explicitly he put aside the easy-going regulation of divorce which 
is written in Deut. 24:1-3, and there stands along with much more 
that is said to be “the words of the covenant which Jehovah com- 
manded Moses to make with the children of Israel in the land of 
Moab,” but which, according to Jesus, Moses permitted because of 
the people’s hardness of heart. He himself, on the contrary, declared 
strict monogamy to be God’s law “from the beginning of the creation,” 
when he made them male and female. According to the text of the 
gospel of Mark (10:2-11), Jesus prohibits all divorce. Any man or 
woman who puts away wife or husband and marries another is 
guilty of adultery. No exception or qualification is mentioned in 
this oldest record of the words of Jesus, and there is good reason to 
suspect that the exceptional clause now found in Matthew’s gospel 
(“except for fornication,” Matt. 5:32; 19:8) is an early interpolation, 
foisted into the text by some Jewish-Christian scribe who felt the 
teaching of Jesus at this point to be altogether too severe. 

g. According to Christ’s teaching, the Old Testament prophets 
as well as the law, were inferior and dejective in the light of the kingdom 
of heaven and the new covenant of love. Jesus was quick to appre- 
ciate a saying like that of Hos. 6:6, “‘I desire goodness and not sacri- 
fice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings,”’ and he 
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quoted it in self-defense against the Pharisees (Matt. 9:13; 12:7). 
But he rebuked those disciples who wished, after the manner of 
Elijah (2 Kings 1:10), to bid fire come down from heaven and con- 
sume a Samaritan village that refused to receive him (Luke 9:55). 
The Jewish scribes taught that, according to Mal. 4:5, “Elijah must 
first come,”’ and the “‘Second Adventists” of modern times insist on 
following the same method of literal exegesis; but Jesus showed a 
deeper penetration in pointing out to his disciples that Elijah had 
already come in the person and ministry of John the Baptist. He 
also showed them that John was the last of a long succession of 
prophetic voices that had spoken of the coming of the Christ of God. 
‘‘All the prophets and the law prophesied until John” (Matt. 11:13). 
But at the same time he admonished them and us that, while “among 
them that are born of women there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist, yet he that is but little in the kingdom of heaven 
is greater than he.” If, then, the greatest of the Old Testament 
prophets is less than the little ones in Christ’s new kingdom, with 
what propriety can we, who have been thus enlightened, and have 
tasted the heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
and of the powers of the gospel age, go back for our authoritative 
guidance to a system that is superseded, finished, and fulfilled? Is 
it not possible for us, through a blinding bondage to the letter, to 
sell our heavenly birthright for an old patriarchal or Jewish mess of 
meat? Let us allow no veil upon our heart that will prevent our 
beholding, whensoever Moses is read, that the ministration once 
written and engraven on stones is finished and fulfilled, and has 
become permanently eclipsed in the Christly ministration of right- 
eousness, which far excels in glory (cf. 2 Cor. 3:7-11). 

1o. In further illustration of the manner in which the “ Mediator 
of the new covenant” maketh all things new, we notice a few examples 
of his spiritual discernment in certain portions of the Old Testament. 
The superficial Sadducees thought to confound him by their gross 
fleshly conception of the resurrection of the dead, and proposed the 
concrete example of a woman who, according to the levirate law, 
had married seven husbands. “Ye do err,” said Jesus, “not know- - 
ing the Scriptures nor the power of God.” And he cited Exod. 3:6, 
“*T am the God of Abraham,” etc., and made the profound, suggestive 
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comment: “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
Such teaching, we are told, astonished the multitudes. But what 
was the peculiar element of his teaching that astonished? Was it 
not the spiritual insight that lifted their ideas above carnal things? 
The resurrection is attainment of angelic life, in conditions of being 
in which they “neither marry nor are given in marriage; neither can 
they die any more” (Luke 20:35, 36). At another time, when the 
Jews spoke of their fathers eating manna in the wilderness, Jesus 
answered: “It was not Moses that gave you the bread out of heaven, 
but my Father that giveth you the true bread out of heaven. For 
the bread of God is that which cometh down out of heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. I am the bread of life. Your fathers ate the 
manna in the wilderness, and they died” (John 6:32-49). When 
they boasted that Abraham was their father, he admonished them 
that Abraham did not go about seeking to kill a man that told the 
truth. He astonished them by saying: “Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day,” And then he added to their confusion by his solemn 
declaration: ‘‘ Before Abraham was born, I am” (John 8:40, 56-58). 
With what scathing exposure he condemned the narrow dogmatism 
that required circumcision on a sabbath day in order “that the law 
of Moses might not be broken,” but was offended in him “because 
he made a man every whit whole on the sabbath” (John 7: 19-24). 
Once, when they would have stoned him for the supposed blasphemy 
of calling God his Father, he cited the eighty-second psalm, in which 
magistrates who execute judgment are called “gods and sons of the 
Most High,” and thereupon put to them the searching question: 
“Tf he called them gods unto whom the word of God came, and if, 
as ye assume,’ the scripture cannot be broken, say ye of him whom 
the Father sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest, 
because I said, I am the Son of God” (John 10:36). Here Jesus 
called the psalms “‘your law,” and his answer to those Jews was 
strictly an argumentum ad hominem, not the utterance of any dogma 

3 According to the majority of exegetes, the words “and the scripture cannot be 
broken” are not to be taken as a parenthesis, but rather to be construed as an additional 
clause depending on the “‘if” of the preceding sentence. Hence the words are not to be 
understood as a parenthetical expression of our Lord’s opinion touching the inviolable- 


ness of the scripture, but are purely hypothetical in an argument which simply assumes 
current Jewish opinion as its premise. 
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of his own concerning the Scriptures. So also the great lesson, 
inculcated in the famous passage in John 5:39-47, is the moral 
impossibility of apprehending the deep spiritual significance of the 
Scriptures when one has not the love of God abiding in the heart. 
“Ye search the Scriptures,” he says, “because ye think that in them 
ye have eternal life; and these are they that bear witness of me; and 
yet ye will not come to me that ye may have life.” Here we read 
no command to search the Scriptures, as the common version has 
long erroneously implied; nor does Jesus himself affirm that the 
Scriptures contain eternal life, or that the Jews in thinking so were 
right or wrong. The passage is one of those characteristic sayings 
of our Lord which charge upon the superficial Jewish literalists a 
total failure to comprehend the real witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ. And he went on to say that their one accuser was that 
very Moses on whom they set their hope. “For if ye believed Moses, 
ye would believe me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words?” How must those Jews 
have been astonished at being told that they did not believe the 
writings of Moses? Had they not been brought up on Moses? 
From childhood they had heard him read every sabbath in the syna- 
gogue. And yet this presumptuous man of Nazareth tells them that 
if they had only believed Moses, they would also believe in him! 
They probably all believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. They 
found no trouble in accepting any recorded statement of the five 
books as veritable fact. They knew nothing of that modern criticism 
which detects the composite elements in those venerable writings, 
and discovers the different codes of law imbedded therein. And yet 
Jesus told them to their face that they did not believe Moses or his 
writings! Alas! It may be a very small and bootless thing to believe 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, but an unspeakably more important 
thing to be able to discern the real witness of these ancient books to 
Christ. Where can the literalist find the passage in which it is 
written that Abraham rejoiced to see the day of Jesus of Nazareth? 
Where is the passage in the Pentateuch in which it is clear that Moses 
wrote of Christ? Jesus did not say that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
but “he wrote of me.” And not Moses only, but “all the prophets 
from Samuel and them that followed after, as many as have spoken, 
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they also told of these days” (Acts 3:24). The law, the prophets, 
and the psalms all bear their witness to the Christ, but not in accord- 
ance with the literalist’s notions of predictive prophecy. Whosoever 
insists that Moses must have written the books of Moses, and Samuel 
the books of Samuel, and whosoever goes through the Old Testament 
writings selecting here and there a text which seems to him to speak 
directly and specifically of Jesus Christ, and yet retains the veil of 
defunct Judaism upon his heart, so that he fails to see that every jot 
and tittle of the law have been fulfilled by a heavenly fusion into the 
richer content of the gospel of the new covenant, is still like the Jews 
of old whom Jesus charged with a culpable failure to believe either 
in Moses or in himself. Such a failure arises from want of spiritual 
discernment. 

For a freedom from such bondage to the letter, and from such 
false conceptions of biblical inspiration as were held by the scribes 
and Pharisees of ancient and modern times, did Christ set us free. 
We should stand fast, therefore, in our liberty, and not be entangled 
again in such a yoke of bondage. Seeing that the whole law, the 
prophets, and the psalms have been fulfilled and consummated in 
the Christ, so that every element of permanent value is exalted into 
a higher life and power, and everything that was imperfect, defective, 
or temporary is displaced and superseded by a clearer revelation of 
God, we shall not henceforth be offended at perceiving how large a 
portion of the Old Testament has fallen into desuetude, and presents 
no proper moral standard for us to follow now. We should no longer 
apologize for the falsehood of Abraham, or the polygamy of the 
patriarchs and of David and Solomon. We need not be troubled 
over the anger and the shortcomings of Moses. We may still appre- 
ciate the poetry of Deborah’s song, although she barbarously extols the 
murderous deed of Jael, and would probably have been as ready as 
the mother of Sisera to exult in the capture of a heathen damsel or 
two for every warrior in Israel. Cutting off the thumbs and toes of 
Adoni-bezek, hewing Agag into pieces before Jehovah, and hanging 
the seven sons of Saul for the pacification of Jehovah, need no more 
excuse for occurring in Israel than if the same things had occurred 
among the Philistines or the Moabites. The system of slavery which 
finds a sanction in the laws of Moses calls for no more vindication 
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from a Christian than does the law of retaliation—“ hand for hand, 
foot for foot, eye for eye.” The marriage and divorce laws of the 
Pentateuch are as foreign to the teaching of Jesus as are the senti- 
ments of the vindictive psalms. The cruel separation of husbands 
and wives, as narrated in the last chapter of the book of Ezra, and 
the prohibition of all foreign marriages as written in Deut. 7:1-5, 
could not be tolerated in a Christian commonwealth today. The 
vengeful slaughter of over seventy-five thousand men, so gloatingly 
told in the ninth chapter of the book of Esther, should not be held 
up as a commendation of the womanly virtues of the favorite wife of 
Ahasuerus, who petitioned the king to continue the massacre for 
another day! Nor can we admire the spirit of Mordecai in ordaining 
the feast of Purim to perpetuate the memory of such a horrible 
retaliation. Such deeds of ancient barbarism, when justified by the 
notion that the Old Testament abides as an authoritative norm, 
become warrant and excuse for such a tragedy as the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew in Parisian history. The true disciple of the 
kingdom of heaven, gifted with the spirit of his Lord, perceives at 
once that all such deeds of vengeance are utterly out of place under 
the gospel. It is a sad blot on the history of the Puritan colonists 
of New England that they assumed the perpetual validity of the 
Old Testament commandment, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.” And scores of American divines during the last century were 
too blind to see that the Jewish laws touching slavery are as inconsistent 
with Christian ethics as were their ancient customs of polygamy and 
their loose doctrine of divorce. 

The plain fact is that the larger portion of the Old Testament 
treats of times and peoples so different, and so far away from our 
conditions both of thought and of life, that the messages of the Hebrew 
prophets can have at most only a modified application to us and to 
our times. The entire Levitical legislation, which comprises the 
larger part of the Pentateuch, can have no binding force upon the 
Christian church, having long ago waxed aged even unto vanishing 
away (Heb. 8:13). Nearly one-half the book of Job consists of the 
speeches of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, who were sternly rebuked 
by Jehovah for not having spoken the thing that was right. The 
Song of Solomon and the books of Ecclesiastes and Esther have for 
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centuries furnished the material of doubtful disputations, and their 
right to a place in the canon has been persistently questioned. In 
view of these and many other facts of a similar character, we accept 
with great comfort the teaching of our Lord that every jot and tittle 
of the law and the prophets have been fulfilled. They have accom- 
plished their end, and cease to be a norm of religious life to him whose 
life is hid with Christ in God. We reverence the old, but see it all 
transfigured by the gospel of the kingdom of heaven, which puts the 
new cloth into new garments and the new wine into new wine-skins. 
And in this deeper and broader sense we perceive that not only Moses, 
but also Joshua, and Samuel, and David, and Solomon wrote of the 
Christ that was to come. 

We possess the same old Bible still, with all its treasures of law 
and prophecy and sacred song; with all its tedious story of trans- 
gressions, of backslidings, of murmurings against God, of idolatry 
and despicable crimes, of wars and exiles and death. We find in 
the books ascribed to Moses, David,"and Isaiah innumerable oracles 
of God. We have lost nothing of value by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ, but rather we have all things made new and better. “Every 
scribe who has been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is 
like a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure 
things new and old” (Matt. 13:52). Such disciples only can set 
the teachings of the Bible in their true relations. All questions of 
style and authorship and date, of possible myth and legend and folk- 
lore, are promptly remanded to the department of literary, historical, 
and antiquarian research. That kind of research has its important 
place and value. But the disciple of the kingdom of God, sees, 
through all the human forms of thought and composition, the precious 
central truth that our Father in heaven is never absent from his 
world. He reads the first chapter of Genesis with wonder and 
admiration, not having his mind distorted with the delusion that he 
is perusing a miraculously dictated and infallible treatise on astronomy, 
geology, and biology, which he must needs “reconcile” with existing 
physical facts or else imperil the foundations of his religion; but 
rather does he feel his soul enraptured in the presence of a great 
Hebrew theist, who ages ago was gifted to see the potent agency of 
God back of all phenomena. He beholds man himiself made in the 
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image and after the likeness of God. Whether this marvelous 
creation were produced by an instantaneous act of power, or through 
ages of evolution, the facts remain the same. He finds the story of 
primeval innocence, of temptation, of guilt and shame and sorrow, 
true to the profoundest experiences of human life. He reads that 
both Enoch and Noah walked with God; the one was taken and the 
other left. The one is a typical witness of immortal life with God; 
the other, a typical preacher of righteousness in a world of sin. In 
Abraham he sees how a stranger and pilgrim on the earth may become 
the friend of God, and inherit the heavenly promises. With Jacob 
he may dream at Bethel, and at Peniel come face to face with God. 
But he may see more than any ancient patriarch saw; for with the 
New Testament disciple Nathaniel, ‘an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile,” he may see heaven opened and the angels of God ascending 
and descending, not upon a visional ladder, but upon the Son of man. 
Nay, more: he beholds Jehovah himself coming down out of heaven, 
taking the form of a servant, manifesting the glory of God, and so 
dwelling and communing with man as to fill him with all the fulness 
of God. 

And thus might one go on through all that is written in the law 
and the prophets, and find in them the lessons of eternal life; but 
those lessons and that life become real only as we are able to see them 
all complete in Christ. We need not fear that Moses and the prophets 
will be destroyed because eclipsed by the surpassing glory of the 
Sun of righteousness which has arisen with the coming of the Christ. 
The divine legation of Moses and the prophesying of Elijah become 
transfigured in our souls as we behold them together in glory in the 
holy mount talking with Jesus about the death which he accomplished 
in Jerusalem. Nor shall we be troubled about the death of Moses, 
or about his lonely grave in the land of Moab. Michael and the devil 
may dispute about his body and about his writings all they will; 
we prefer to behold both lawgiver and prophet in a new and heavenly 
light. But the glory on Moses’ face and the splendor of Elijah 
grow dim before the radiance of the face of Jesus Christ. Jewish- 
minded Peter, when he saw the ancient worthies about to pass away 
(Luke 9:33), was troubled, and proposed to build three tabernacles to 
keep the Christ and Moses and Elijah on the same equality; but a 
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cloud overshadowed him while he spoke, and “a voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, This is my Son, my chosen, hear ye him (rather than 
Moses and the prophets). And when the voice was past, Jesus was 
found alone.” Let us not misapprehend the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of that heavenly vision. Moses and Elijah remain in the 
picture in a glory of their own, as old schoolmasters of blessed memory 
who led the way to Christ. But we should be like the three disciples 
who, after they heard the voice out of the cloud, “suddenly looking 
round about, saw no one any more save Jesus only with themselves” 
(Mark 9:8). He remains with us in all his glory still. He is the 
end of the law and the fulfilment of prophecy for the Christian ages. 
He is now sitting on his heavenly throne, and he saith: “Behold, I 
make all things new.” 





THE RISE OF INDIVIDUALISM AMONG THE HEBREWS: 


JOHN MERLIN POWIS SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


In early Israel, as among all other primitive Semitic peoples,’ 
the solidarity of the family, clan, or tribe, was so ingrained in the 
whole life and thought as to render it extremely difficult for the 
consciousness of individuality and personality to assert itself and 
vindicate its rights. The idea of solidarity finds expression every- 
where in the early Hebrew literature. Familiar illustrations of its 
prevalence and power are seen in the case of the destruction of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram with their wives and children (Numb. 16:27 ff.) ; 
in the punishment of Achan and his entire family for the theft of the 
“goodly Babylonish mantle, and two hundred shekels of silver, and 
a wedge of gold” (Josh. 7:16-26); in Saul’s massacre of the entire 
population of the city of Nob (1 Sam. 22:16—19); in the hanging of 
the children of Rizpah and Michal to expiate the crime of their 
grandfather Saul (2 Sam. 21:1-9); in the common practice of blood- 
revenge (2 Sam. 3:27-30; 14:6-11; Exod. 22:2 f.; Numb. 35:9-34; 
Deut. 19:6; Josh. 20:3, etc.); in the judicial murder of Naboth’s sons 
along with their father (2 Kings 9:26); in the phraseology of the 
second commandment, “visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children, upon the third and upon the fourth generation of them that 
hate me” (Exod. 20:5; Deut. 5:9; cf. Exod. 34:7 and Numb. 14:18); 
and in the common belief of later times that Israel’s sufferings were 
due to the sins of Manasseh (Jer. 15:4; 23:26; 24:3; 31:29; Ezek. 

* This paper was first read, substantially in its present form, before the Chicago 
Society of Biblical Research on January 16, 1904. Pressure of official duties and 
other literary work has delayed its publication until now; but the delay has rendered 
it possible to consult the publications of the last two years. 

2Cf. W. R. Smith, The Religion of the Semites?, pp. 32 ff., 274; and Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, pp. 25 ff. The feeling of the solidarity of the clan 
has persisted in Palestine down to the present day, and is a recognized principle 


there in the administration of Turkish law; see Baldensperger, in Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund Quarterly Statement, January, 1906, p. 14. 
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18:2). The fact that Amaziah, King of Judah, did not avenge the 
murder of his father upon the children of the murderers is cited in 
2 Kings 14:6 as a departure from the ordinary custom. The persist- 
ence of the doctrine even down to the latest period is attested by the 
stories of the hanging of Haman’s ten sons (Esther 9:13 f.) and of 
the casting of Daniel’s accusers and their families with them into the 
lions’ den (Dan. 6:25).* Prophecy itself was dominated by this con- 
ception; it was primarily concerned with national interests and the 
national God. In its earlier stages the nation was always thought of 
as standing or falling as a whole. This in some measure accounts 
for the intensity and passion of the prophets’ denunciations of the 
wicked—the evil consequences of their deeds are not confined to 
themselves and their descendants, but involve the destruction of the 
whole people, good as well as bad. Many influences combined were 
necessary to effect a modification and weakening of this controlling 
sentiment such as to make room for the growth of ideas concerning 
individual worth and responsibility in the sight of God. 

One of the most potent of these disintegrating forces was the 
great change in the social structure involved in the transition from 
the nomadic life of the desert to the agricultural and commercial life 
of Canaan. The new environment and industries militated strongly 
against the continuance of the clan spirit and organization. Land- 
ownership necessarily tended to become individual rather than 
commercial. Agricultural life, with its diversity of industry, nat- 
urally brought the individual to the front. The growth of large 
towns, like Jerusalem, Samaria, and Bethel, furnished greater scope 
for individual effort and enterprise. The ever-increasing ramifica- 
tions of trade and commerce constantly afforded new fields for 
the development of individual talent.s Intercourse and amalgama- 

3This verse as it now stands is, of course, the work of the redactor, but there 


is no sufficient reason to doubt the fact here chronicled. Cf. the remarks of Kittel 
and Benzinger, ad. loc. 

4The question of the historicity of these stories does not materially affect their 
bearing upon our topic. The fact that these stories are told with approval carries 
with it an acceptance of the justice of the custom in accordance with which children 
were punished for the sins of their parents. 

sCf. Day, The Social Lije of the Hebrews, p. 66. 
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tion with the earlier inhabitants, the necessity of learning from them 
the art of agriculture, and especially the relations established between 
the Israelite and the “stranger,” all helped to hasten the deteriora- 
tion of the clan. 

The establishment of monarchical government operated to the 
same effect. The monarch and his house waxed strong at the 
expense of the clans.° In the organization of the army, clan ties were 
largely disregarded; the basis of organization was numerical, not 
tribal; there were captains of fifties, of hundreds, and of thousands 
(1 Sam. 8:12; 2 Sam. 18:1 f.; 2 Kings 1:9-13). To military posi- 
tions of honor and responsibility individuals were appointed, not 
on the basis of tribal affinities, but because of merit evidenced by 
conspicuous deeds of valor, loyalty, and efficiency (2 Sam. 23:8-39). 
The very existence of a standing army necessitated the absence of 
a comparatively large number of farmers and citizens from their 
homes, and the consequent weakening of family ties (cf. 2 Sam. 8:6, 
14). The forced labor employed upon public works by Solomon and 
his successors withdrew many more from their clan associations for 
long periods (1 Sam. 8:16). In Solomon’s organization of the 
kingdom into twelve districts the clan and tribal limits seem to 
have been disregarded (1 Kings 4:7-19). The establishment of the 
national capital at Jerusalem and the erection there of the royal 
temple drew visitors, traders, and residents from all parts of the 
kingdom; this migratory movement was greatly intensified as a 
result of the centralization of worship effected in Josiah’s reign. 
The free intercourse and interchange of ideas thus arising was a 
great educative influence tending to do away with clannishness and 
narrow provincialism, and to elevate many individuals to a higher 
plane of thought and feeling. Everything which strengthened the 
bonds of national unity at the same time hastened the dissolution 
of the clan organization and the weakening of clan loyalty. 

In addition to these and other social, economic, and political 
influences, there were ethical and religious forces at work pre- 
paring the way for the incoming of individualism. The sage was 
essentially individualistic both in the method and the substance of 

6Cf. Day, op. cit., p. 127. 
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his teaching.? He concerned himself with the conimon, practical 
interests f ordinary, everyday life. He met men face to face on 
the streets and at the city gates, and gave them counsel on matters 
arising from their relations to each other as individuals. All his 
work. laid emphasis upon the moral responsibilities of individuals; 
he had nothing to do with men in the mass, but confined himself 
to the individual member of society, and for the most part, appar- 
ently, to the affairs of private life. The whole trend and influence 
of his work from the outset must have been individualistic to a 
much greater extent than was that of the prophet or the priest. 
The outcome of his activity as seen in the Wisdom literature, Prov- 
erbs, Canticles, Job, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus—the most 
individualistic of all Hebrew writings—is sufficient warrant for the 
claim that the teachings of the earlier sages exerted a predominantly 
individualistic influence. 

The function of the priesthood likewise, though primarily national, 
was not without its individualistic features. The early priest was 
the attendant at the sanctuary of the clan or tribe. This function of 
the priest as minister of the community persisted all through Israel’s 
history; it appears, for example, in the case of Micah’s Levite 


(Judg. 18:19 f.); of Eli, priest of the sanctuary at Shiloh; of Samuel 
sacrificing at Gilgal and at Bethlehem (1 Sam. 11:14; 16:1-13); 
of the priesthood at the royal shrines of Bethel and Jerusalem; and 
especially of the priesthood of the second temple. But, in connec- 
tion with his duties in this capacity, the priest sustained impor- 


7The Wisdom literature is, of course, of post-exilic origin; hence it might be 
inferred that the activity of the sages was an outcome of the adoption of the indi- 
vidualistic point of view, rather than an efficient factor in the development of that 
point of view. It is scarcely supposable, however, that a type of literature so rich 
in content and so widely differing from all that had preceded it could have sprung 
up as it were in a night, independently of any preparatory work. It is easier to 
believe that the Wisdom thought had representatives in the earlier period of Hebrew 
history, and that this school found its great opportunity for influence in the condi- 
tions of the exilic and post-exilic periods, and at that time came to the front in 
literary activity. Hints to this effect are not wanting; e. g., Joab employed a “wise 
woman’ to rebuke David (2 Sam. 14:2 ff.); another “wise woman” advised the 
yielding of Sheba, the Benjamite, to Joab (2 Sam. 20:16 ff.); tradition ascribed 
unparalleled “wisdom” to Solomon (1 Kings 5:29-34; 10:4 ff.; Prov. 25:1); and 
in Jeremiah’s time the wise men are clearly differentiated as a recognized class rank- 
ing along with the priest and the prophet (Jer. 18:18). 
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tant relations toward the individual members of his community. To 
him fell the task of adjudicating between them in both secular and 
religious matters. It was his function to instruct them as to their 
ceremonial obligations in connection with sacrifices and offerings, 
to see to the observance of the regulations concerning clean and 
unclean, and to inspect personally all cases of leprosy and prescribe 
the course to be pursued. In these and many other ways he was 
brought constantly into contact with individuals, and through this 
sort of experience must have gained some conception of the relation of 
the individual to God. The legislation of the Covenant and Deu- 
teronomic Codes, moreover, was the expression in statutory form of the 
earlier priestly teachings and practices, and the codification of these 
laws was itself the work of the priest. Much of this legislation, both 
ritualistic and secular, in the very nature of the case deals with 
individual matters. The administration of justice is necessarily 
individualistic in tendency. The rights of the individual as such 
inevitably assert themselves sooner or later. The injustice of pun- 
ishing one man for the crimes committed by another, even though 
they may be of the same blood, cannot be overlooked for long in a 
progressive community. The proper relation between crime and 
punishment is maintained only when it is the criminal himself who 
suffers the punishment. The truth of this could not be felt in the 
sphere of civil and criminal law without at the same time coming 
to recognition in the interpretation of the divine administration of 
justice, especially among a people who recognized no distinctions of 
sacred and secular in law; for whom all law was of divine origin 
and authority. Furthermore, the “obedience, worship, and love 
of the heart demanded by Deuteronomy on the ground of com- 
mon union with Jehovah were bound at length to manifest them- 
selves as a personal experience and privilege known besides to God 
himself alone.”® It is not without significance in this connection 
that the great prophetic exponent of the principle of individualism 
was not only a prophet, but by birth and training a priest (Ezek. 
1:3; 4:12-I5). 

Prophecy, too, though its scope and purpose were fundamen- 

8See Cornill, Das Buch Jeremia erklirt (1905), p. 347. 

9° McCurdy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. ITI, § 1025. 
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tally national, held within itself the germ of individualism.*° The 
idea of the remnant itself, whether it originated with Elijah or 
Isaiah,** was a starting-point for individualism. The idea carries 
with it a distinction between Israel «ata odpxa and Israel «ata 
mvedpa, even if Israel «ata veda consist only of those who are also 
in Israel kata odpxa; the remnant of the Elijah-stories, for example, 
consisted of the seven thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal; 
Isaiah’s remnant included his disciples and those faithful to the 
great prophetic ideals. Membership in the remnant, and through this 
a place in the future glorified Israel, was made dependent, therefore, 
not solely upon the fact of being an Israelite, but also upon faith- 
fulness to the ideals of true Yahweh worship. Thus in addition to 
the accident of birth as a Hebrew there was set up a standard of char- 
acter, and such a standard is in the nature of the case individualistic. 

The continual insistence by the prophets upon ethical ideals was 
another step in the direction of individualism. Though the ethics 
of the prophets was social in intent and purpose, the basis of it, as of 
all ethics, was individualistic; and the prophets’ application of 
these ethical principles to the conditions of their times was emphati- 
cally individualistic. Corporations, syndicates, trusts, trades-unions, 
and the other multiform organizations of the present day were 
unknown to them; the sins they denounced were sins of individuals 
and were to be opposed only by individualistic preaching of the 
most personal type.*? Samuel denouncing Saul, Nathan laying 
bare the crime of David to the eye of his own conscience, Elijah 
fiercely opposing the despotic oppression of Ahab and Jezebel, Amos 
proclaiming unwelcome truths before the chief priest at Bethel, 
Isaiah confronting and confounding kings and princes—these are 
examples of the kind of service rendered by the true prophets. 
Among the leaders of Israel immunity from such attacks as these 
was assured only to the possessors of sound moral character. Of 
the same personal nature was the use made by the prophets—e. g., 
in the J and E documents—of the stories concerning the great indi- 

10 Smend, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte2, pp. 199 ff., 308. 

11 See Meinhold, Studien sur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. I, “Der 


heilige Rest” (1903). 
12 Cf. Smend, op. cit., p. 308. 
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viduals of Israel’s past; the praiseworthy characteristics of Abraham, 
Moses, and David were described and emphasized for the admira- 
tion and inspiration of succeeding generations. 

It was the task of exilic prophecy to gather up these scattered 
threads of influence and weave them into the great doctrine of 
individualism. The times were ripe for the formulation and utter- 
ance of this doctrine. Political ambitions had been dashed to the 
ground. The death of Josiah and the calamity of 597 B. C. must 
have destroyed the last vestige of hope for Israel’s political future. 
The attention of thoughtful men could no longer linger upon the 
nation as a political unit, but was turned to the consideration of its 
religious mission. Religion became the great issue of life; all 
other questions were merely of secondary importance; the best 
thought concerned itself with the problems of religion. These 
problems necessitated the formation of new conceptions of God. 
The course of recent historical events had to be considered from 
the point of view of Yahweh’s relation to them. Even if Yahweh 
were only a national deity like other national gods such as Chemosh, 
Milcom, and Marduk, the fact of Israel’s successive disasters permitted 
two methods of explanation: either Yahweh was inferior in power 
to the god whose people had overthrown Israel, or Yahweh was 
angry with his people for some offense against his majesty, and had 
therefore withdrawn his favor from them and left them to the mercy 
of the enemy.*? Some were doubtless ready to accept the former 
alternative and transfer their allegiance from Yahweh to the god of the 
conquerors. But the prophets, with unswerving loyalty to Yahweh, 
unhesitatingly chose the latter alternative and declared Israel to be at 
fault in having disregarded Yahweh’s demand for righteousness and 
truth; and, not content with this, they enlarged the sphere of Yahweh’s 

13 Cf. the explanation given by the Babylonian priests of the capture of Baby- 
lon by the Persians, viz., that Marduk was angry at his people and therefore delivered 
them nto the hands of their enemies; see the prologue of the Cyrus Cylinder (trans- 
lated in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Literature [1901], pp. 171 ff.), 
wherein Marduk is represented as having become “furious with anger” and as for- 
saking his land, which he turns over to Cyrus. The characteristic difference between 
the Babylonian and the Hebrew explanations of their very similar experiences is 
that the anger of Marduk is occasioned by ritualistic offences; e. g., “he (Nabonidus) 


allowed the regular offering to cease;’”” while Yahweh’s wrath is aroused by gross 
violations of moral and spiritual law. 
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activity to worldwide proportions, and pointed out that the Assyrian and 
Babylonian armies were but tools in Yahweh’s hands for the execution 
of his wrath upon Israel. Thus in the hour of his apparent overthrow, 
Yahweh became King of kings and Lord of lords. Israel was now 
only one among the nations, all of whom were subject to the dominion 
of Yahweh; but she was still his ancient people, and therefore the 
most highly favored of all. It was coming to be seen, however, that 
the basis of this closer fellowship was to be found, not in any clan or 
family relationship, but rather in the moral and spiritual superiority 
of Israel as compared with all other peoples. The national com- 
munion with Yahweh being thus conditioned by a character qualifi- 
cation, the individualizing of the relationship between him and his 
people was bound to follow in due course. 

The gradual breaking down of the old conception of the solidarity 
of the nation was hastened under the stress of the intense sufferings 
of the exilic period. The common opinion seems to have been that 
the present generation was paying the penalty of the sins com- 
mitted in Manasseh’s reign (Jer. 15:4; 2 Kings 21:2, 11, 16 f.; 23: 26; 
24:3f.). The popular estimate of the fairness of this principle of the 
divine administration of justice found expression in the ironical half- 
skeptical proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge” (Ezek. 18:2; cf. Jer. 31:29). The 
spirit of the times was evidently opposed to the practice of such doc- 
trine. The dissolution of the doctrine was aided by the conditions 
resulting from the deportation of 597 B. C.; family ties were ruthlessly 
sundered and the lines of clan demarkation ignored; individuals 
were uprooted from their native soil and transplanted in a foreign 
land. Many of those remaining behind were robbed of practically 
all their kinsmen and former associates, and were under the sad 
necessity of beginning life anew almost alone. Each had to stand 
or fall upon his own merits in the new business and social conditions. 

Amid such conditions as these Jeremiah did his work. He 
realized that the prevalent tendency to cast the responsibility for 
present difficulties upon the shoulders of a former generation robbed 
the divine chastisements of all educative moral and spiritual 
effect for the great mass of his contemporaries. Hence he never 
wearied of pointing out the sinfulness of his contemporaries (2: 19 ff.; 
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3:1 ff.; 5:1 ff., 6:6 ff.; 8:6; 13:22 f.; 17:1 f.; etc.), endeavoring 
thus to bring home to their consciences the conviction that they 
themselves had by their own deeds merited all the punishment they 
were receiving, and were altogether in error in supposing themselves 
any better than their predecessors. Following in the same strain, 
the later commentators on Jeremiah charged the people of Judah 
with being even worse than their fathers (Jer. 7:26; 11:10), and 
Ezekiel (16:51) declared them to be twice as wicked as the people 
of Samaria had been before the fall of the Northern Kingdom. 
Jeremiah exposed sin in the hope of showing its exceeding sinful- 
ness in such a way as to cause Irsael to loathe it and repent, and on 
condition of true repentance he assured them of Yahweh’s forgive- 
ness (3:12 f.; 4:1, 3 ff.; 8:4 ff.; etc.). This offer of forgiveness on 
condition of repentance was in itself an assurance that Israel’s fate 
was in its own hands; it was in direct contradiction to the popular 
thought that the nation was doomed because of the sins of a pre- 
vious generation—a thought the prevalence of which meant the death 
of all moral progress. According to Jeremiah, each generation 
determined its own fate by its attitude toward Yahweh and his 
demands for ethical righteousness and spiritual worship, without 
any let or hindrance due to the rebellious deeds of previous gen- 
erations. This position seems to be the farthest point reached by 
Jeremiah in the direction of individual responsibility;'¢ for the 
great passage, 31: 29 f., even if it could be shown to be original,*’ evi- 

14T am glad to find myself in accord here with Professor A. S. Peake, The Prob- 
lem of Suffering in the Old Testament (1904), p. 27; though he still claims the New 
Covenant message with its emphasis upon personal, spiritual religion for Jeremiah. 

1s The grounds for assigning this passage to a later period are well set forth 
by Smend, op. cit., pp. 249 ff.; so also Stade, Duhm, Schmidt (Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
col. 2384),:Cornill (Die metrischen Stiicke des Buches Jeremia reconstruirt [1901], and 
now in Das Buch Jeremia erklirt [1905], pp. 346-48), et al. For the contrary view, 
see Giesebrecht, im loc. The only passages in Jeremiah that can by any means be 
cited in support of the thesis that Jeremiah preached individualism are 31:29 ff.; 
3:14-16; 15:1 ff.; 12:1 ff.; 17:9 f.; and 32:18 f. These are all assigned, wholly 
or in part, to a later age by Duhm, Cornill, Schmidt, e¢ al. In addition to the specific 
ground urged against each of these passages by these interpreters, a general objec- 
tion presents itself to all. These scattered hints of individualism have no vital con- 
nection with the prophecies of Jeremiah at any point; they form no part of 
the burden of his soul. It is scarcely conceivable that a prophet of Jeremiah’s 
insight and capacity, confronted by great problems in ethics and religion, and 
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dently recognizes the necessity of the operation of the old principle 
of solidarity in the existing régime, and postpones the introduction of 
the new doctrine of individualism until the incoming of the mes- 
sianic age. 

Individualism was for the first time clearly defined and enun- 
ciated by Ezekiel, the younger contemporary of Jeremiah. His 
environment was especially favorable to the development of this 
doctrine. Torn away from home and his native land in his youth, 
he was plunged at once into the midst of Babylonian power and 
influence. The contrast between the might and splendor of the 
conqueror and the weakness and poverty of his own people must 
have made a deep impression upon him. He abandoned all hope 
of successful resistance and strove to prepare his people for the inevit- 
able catastrophe, seeking to turn their thoughts away from political 
hopes and intrigues, and to concentrate them upon the affairs of the 
moral and spiritual realm in which they might still maintain supremacy. 
The community of his fellow-exiles was constituted upon an indi- 
vidualistic basis; the conquerors had selected for deportation the 
leaders of the nation’s thought and action (2 Kings 24:14-16) 
with slight reference to clan and family ties (Ezek. 24:21). These 
were naturally the most enlightened and intelligent citizens, and 
therefore most likely to be hospitable toward a new truth. 

Furthermore, the lack of any facilities for public worship on the part 
of the Jews in Babylonia, a condition consequent upon the impossibility 
of their visiting the temple at Jerusalem, the only place where men 
ought to worship, of itself prepared the soil of their hearts for the seed 
of individualism. Shorn of opportunity for worship as a member of 
the community to which he belonged, the devout Jew would inevit- 
having possession of a profound truth adapted to their solution, should have con- 
tented himself with a few incidental, lifeless allusions to it, displaying no enthusiasm 
concerning it and making no practical use of it. Moreover, Jeremiah was still deal- 
ing with the nation. His activities were practically ended before the nation had 
ceased to be. Hence the whole motive and background of his work was necessarily 
national. His contemporaries clung to the national idea as long as there was a ves- 
tige of hope. Indeed, the ambition for existence and power as a nation among the 
nations of the earth did not fail until the final fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of the Jews to all quarters of the earth in 70 A.D. The national spirit blazed forth 


fiercely again in the days of the Maccabees and occasioned numerous revolts against 
the Romans up to the end. 
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ably be thrown back upon the necessity of lifting his own thoughts 
and desires to Yahweh’s throne in the privacy of his own solitude. 
The passing of the deuteronomic law of the central sanctuary about 
620 B. C. would tend in this direction even while the Jews were 
still in the homeland, but its full effect was not felt until the exile, 
because, on the one hand, there was always the possibility of visiting 
the temple, which was easily accessible to all the inhabitants of 
Judah, and, on the other hand, it may not be supposed that the 
associations and customs of the local sanctuaries were at once and 
completely abandoned when Deuteronomy became the authorized 
law. 

In addition to these conditions there was a very positive influence 
toward individualism from the side of the Babylonian civilization, 
which was centuries in advance of the Hebrew. As far back as the 
days of Hammurabi, and how much farther no one can tell, the 
Babylonians had been a commercial people. Even in early times their 
business activities were highly complex, ramifying in all directions, 
and their business methods were precise and accurate, giving scope 
for executive ability of the highest order. The Code of Hammurabi 
takes cognizance of banking transactions, trustees, agents or commer- 
cial travelers, renting and subrenting, receipts, etc.; requires a 
written contract with regularly attested signatures and witnesses for 
every business transaction; and gives evidence of the existence of a 
thorough and well-developed system of legal procedure. The social 
organization reflected by the code is unintelligible apart from the 
recognition of the well-defined rights and responsibilities of the 
individual citizen. There are, indeed, regulations in the code 
which seem to imply the older feeling of the solidarity of the family, 
as, for example, the provision in §§ 116 and 210, for putting to death 
the child of a man who has caused the death of another man’s child. 
But these are instances to be explained as due to the influence of 
the lex talionis—an old principle which carried along with it other 
ancient usages. A civilization as advanced and complex as that of 
Babylonia in the twenty-third century B. C. was certainly not less 
but more so in the sixth century B. C., when Israel began its 
Babylonian sojourn and Ezekiel was formulating his doctrine of 
the responsibiltiy of the individual. This @ priori assumption is 
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shown to be correct by the indubitable evidence of the hundreds of 
contract tablets coming from every period of Assyro-Babylonian 
history, many of them from the reigns of Nebuchadrezzar and his 
successors, and recording business transactions of the most varied 
and complex character. There can be no question that in the 
commercial life of Babylonia in Ezekiel’s time each individual stood 
absolutely upon his own merits. But even in modern times it is 
impossible to keep business and religion separate in the life and 
thought of any individual. Human nature does not readily resolve 
itself into a series of water-tight compartments. The various 
activities of life inevitably intermingle and react one upon another. 
This truth as applied to business and religion was even more true in 
the ancient world than now; then religion embraced every phase of 
human life, the separation between the sacred and the secular 
scarcely having been imagined. Hence it is difficult to conceive of 
a commercial system organized on a strictly individualistic basis 
coexisting indefinitely side by side with a religious system domi- 
nated by the ancient conception of the solidarity of the family or 
clan. Individualism could hardly invade the commercial and indus- 
trial system without obtaining foothold likewise in the territory of 
religion. Bousset?® has already called attention tothe “astrologic 
fatalism” of the Babylonians as a specifically “individualistic form 
of religion.” Their penitential psalms also reflect a very keen sense 
of personal guilt and personal responsibility for the same. Definite 
expression to the doctrine of individual responsibility for sin is given 
in the narrative of the deluge,'? where the god Ea addresses Bel as 
follows: 

Ay, thou wise one among the gods, thou warrior, 

How rash of thee to bring about a flood-storm! 

On the sinner visit his sin, 

And on the wicked his wickedness. 

But be merciful, forbear; let not all be destroyed! 

Be considerate; let not everything be [confounded]! 

16In Die Religion des Judenthums im test tlichen Zeitalter (1903), p. 278. 
17 Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet XI, ll. 180 ff. The rendering given above is that 

of Dr. Wm. Muss-Arnolt, as found in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Lit- 
erature (1901), p. 357. Samuel Daiches, Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1905, pp.441- 
55, maintains that Ezekiel, especially in 14:12-20 borrowed both language and 
ideas from the Babylonian flood-story; but the mere fact of similarity of expression 
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This is the beginning of a distinct protest against the injustice of 
destroying the righteous with the wicked, in the form of a plea that 
some punishment other than a deluge, one which would render 
possible the escape of the righteous, be employed. With the inherit- 
ance of the religious experience of Israel during the preceding cen- 
turies, and amid such a social and intellectual environment as 
Babylonia furnished, it was perfectly natural that Israel in exile 
should respond to the stimulus of providential circumstances in part 
by the formulation of the doctrine of personal responsibility for sin. 

Ezekiel’s individualism appears first in his statement of his divine 
call (3:16-21).** Previous prophets had felt themselves called as 
Yahweh’s messengers to the nation and guides of the national life. 
Ezekiel defines his mission as that of caring for the souls of indi- 
viduals. He is the watchman appointed of Yahweh unto the house 


is not of itself sufficient to demonstrate literary dependence. Daiches recognizes 
the fact that similar phraseology occurs in Ezek. 14:12-20, Deut. 28:15-68, and 
Lev., chap. 26. It is too much to suppose that all of these are directly or indi- 
rectly dependent upon the Babylonian narrative, and it is not necessary to posit 
such an origin for anyone of them. The phenomena upon which the hypothesis 
is based are simple, such as might be expected to appear among any peoples dwelling 
amid similar environments. 


18 Kraetzschmar considers this passage a later addition derived from chap. 33 
and inapplicable to the first period of Ezekiel’s activity. Prior to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, Ezekiel certainly did give greatest attention to the national phases of his work, 
exposing sins, and emphasizing the certainty and necessity of the fall of the capital, 
but his individualism was not held wholly in abeyance. The new point of view 
appears clearly, indeed, in 9:4 f.; 11:18-21; 14:12 ff.; and chap. 18. In reply 
to the charge that 3:16-21 forms no essential part of the call, but is an appendix, 
it is to be said that in representing this phase of his mission as the subject of a second 
revelation Ezekiel meant to indicate that the necessity of preaching to the individual 
was not at first realized by him, but forced itself upon him only after deep medita- 
tion upon the needs of the times. This view is in keeping with the fact of Ezekiel’s 
concrete and artificial methods of presenting truth. It is not necessary to suppose 
that Ezekiel’s description of his call was given at the opening of his ministry; it was 
more probably written after some experience in prophetic activity, and sums up 
his reflections upon the nature of his work and the attitude of the people toward his 
teachings (cf. the visions of Isaiah and Amos). This is rendered more than probable 
by the fact that in 21:3 f. Ezekiel announces a destruction upon Jerusalem which 
shall cut off both the righteous and the wicked without discrimination. This latter 
prophecy seems to be a spontaneous utterance spoken under the pressure of the im- 
mediate circumstances, while 3:16-21 and chap. 18, with which it is in conflict, are 
evidently the product of careful thought and reflection (see Bertholet and Kraetzsch- 
mar on 21:3 f.). 
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of Israel to warn each man of his danger and indicate the way of 
escape. His own feeling of personal responsibility to Yahweh for 
the souls of those intrusted to his care is very marked and evidences 
his keen conscientiousness. He puts himself on the same plane 
with his hearers, and asks them to bear no heavier burdens than he 
is conscious of bearing himself. He was confronted by the same 
problem as that which presented itself to Jeremiah—viz., the neces- 
sity of demonstrating Yahweh’s justice to a skeptical generation— 
but he offered a new solution. He laid down the basal principle 
that every soul sustains its own independent relation to Yahweh 
(18:4). On the basis of this personal relation its fate will be deter- 
mined. In the approaching crisis every soul that is sinful will be 
doomed, while everyone that is just will escape alive. The righteous- 
ness of a father will be of no avail to shield a sinful son, nor will the 
sins of a wicked father be visited upon the head of a righteous son 
(18: 5-20). One man’s crimes do not bring judgment upon another, 
nor conversely does the righteousness of one man secure immunity 
for the sins of other men (14:12-23).*® A man’s ancestors, there- 
fore, have in no way interfered with his relations to Yahweh so as to 
impair his right to an absolutely just judgment based solely upon 
his own merits. But more than this: a man’s own past life even 
does not count in the coming judgment; the only thing taken into 
consideration is his actual status at the time the judgment is passed 
(18: 21-28; 33:10-20). This warrants a most earnest appeal to the 
sinner to repent, and to the righteous man to maintain his integrity, 
especially since Yahweh derives no pleasure from the death of sinners 
(33:11 f.). 

In these utterances Ezekiel apparently breaks loose entirely from 
the old conception of the solidarity of the family and, carried away 
by the enthusiasm of a new idea, passes over to the opposite 
extreme of an individualism of the most atomistic type—atomistic 
not only from the point of view of social ethics and life, but even 
from the point of view of the individual life itself. The fact of 
the essential unity and continuity of each life is ignored; life is 
considered from the point of view of actions, not character. The 


19 Cf. Jer. 15:1 ff. (a later addition). Contrast with this the earlier view as rep- 
resented by the Yahwist in Gen., chap. 18. 
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ties of heredity and environment which link a man to his fellow-men, 
and often involve the innocent with the guilty in temporal disaster, 
are not given due consideration. 

It may be noted further that Ezekiel’s application of the doctrine 
of individualism was confined to the question of man’s status before 
the seat of divine judgment. For the thought of personal communion 
and fellowship of the individual with his God he finds no place. Nor 
did he ever arrive at the thought of the individual as Yahweh’s 
representative to the world. Notwithstanding his great emphasis 
upon the idea of individualism, he never loosened his hold upon 
the thought of Yahweh as fundamentally in union with Israel’s 
land; it runs through all his utterances (chap. 16; 20:40; 25:14; 
28: 24-26; 35:10; 36:16-38; chaps. 38 and 39; 43:7).?° Israel is 
still the most favored nation; Yahweh’s activities are always 
exercised with reference to it. His true worshipers are always 
Israelites. There is an Israel «ata wvedpa indeed, but it is at the 
same time made up of those who belong to Israel cata odpxa, the 
Hebrews of the Hebrews. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the Israel of the future (chaps. 40-48) grows 
out of his feeling of the solidarity of Israel and Yahweh. The new 
Israel will be a community of true Israelites dwelling with Yahweh 
in the Holy City. Yahweh will be the real head of the community, 
the center of all its interests; the community will be Yahweh’s repre- 
sentative in the eyes of the world at large. Israel as a religious unit 
will take the place of Israel as a political unit. Thus Ezekiel finds 
the highest expression of religion, not in the isolated life of the indi- 
vidual, but in the group life of the community. His community is, 
of course, composed of individual members, all of whom sustain right 
relations to God; they live, however, not for individual ends, but for 
the furtherance of the purpose of the community, which is the revela- 
tion of God’s glory to the world. 

The principle of individualism was incorporated also in the 
deuteronomic law (Deut. 24:16), and so became the established 
principle in the administration of Hebrew justice. This is an ad- 
vance upon Deut. 7:10, in which nothing is implied as to whether 
the descendants may or may not suffer for their ancestors’ sins, it 


20 Cf. Bertholet, Das Buch Hesekiel, p. xviii. 
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being made clear only that the sinner himself shall not escape 
punishment. It is also practically a setting aside of the principle 
laid down in the Decalogue (Deut. 5:9; Exod 20:5).2* This 
deuteronomic law was therefore the outcome of or the result of a 
development parallel with the pioneer activity of Ezekiel,** rather 
than the basis upon which his work rested. 


21 Driver’s attempt to escape the contradiction by explaining Deut. 5:9 as appli- 
cable to “the providence of God acting naturally through the normal constitution 
of society,” and 24:16 as applying only to the administration of justice by the state, 
seems to overlook the fact that in the Hebrew state the administrators of human 
law were the earthly representatives of Yahweh, and that fundamentally ali law 
was divine law; separation of church and state was not yet effected. 


22 So Bertholet, Deuteronomium, p. 76; and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
The Hexateuch, Vol. Il, p. 284. 
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The first notice of Paulicianism in the Greek writers under its 
proper name comes from the seventh century, when a certain Con- 
stantine from the region of Mananali, southeast of Erzroom, in the 
Armenian province of Daron, reorganized the sect and conducted 
active missionary operations in Pontus and Cappadocia. The 
names which Constantine gave his disciples and churches—e. g., 
Timothy, Titus, Ephesus, Corinth—were borrowed from the writ- 
ings of the apostle Paul; and the apparent partiality of Constantine 
and his followers for the Apostle to the Gentiles, of which this usage 
was cited as an instance, was made by modern scholars, beginning 
with Gibbon, to account for the origin of the name “ Paulician.” 
‘The origin of this name, however, as Professor Conybeare has lately 
pointed out, must antedate the seventh century, as it should be 
referred, not to Paul the apostle, but to Paul of Samosata.* 

For a period of one hundred and fifty years from the time of 
Constantine the history of the Paulicians is one of persecution at the 
hands of the orthodox emperors of Byzantium. Justinian II in the 
seventh century, and Michael I and Leo V, the Armenian, in the 
ninth, when not incited by bigotry, persecuted these heretics with 
the hope of redeeming their own reputation for orthodoxy. But the 
Empress Theodora, the restorer of the images of the orthodox 
church, surpassed them all in bigoted zeal, and the pious devotion 
of the Greek historian has recorded with pride that under her short 
reign no less than 100,000 Paulicians were destroyed by fire and 
sword. 

Persecuted in the mountains and valleys of Asia Minor, Pauli- 

t See pp. 105, 106, and 129 of the “Introduction” to The Key of Truth: A Manual 
of the Paulician Church of Armenia, by Fred. C. Conybeare (Oxford, 1898). Professor 


Conybeare has called attention to the location of Mananali, which was not near Samo- 
sata, as usually supposed, but in Armenia. See “Introduction,” p. 69. 
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cianism took refuge on the banks of the Euphrates and within the 
borders of Armenia. There, beyond the reach of Greek bigotry, and 
under the tolerant protection of the Arab caliphs, it flourished, and 
once, at least, it brought fierce retribution upon its persecutors, 
when, in the ninth century, emerging from their fortified town of 
Tephrike, the modern Divrik, east of Sivas, the Paulician military 
chiefs and their Mohammedan allies overthrew the armies of the 
empire, penetrated Asia Minor as far as Nicomedia and Ephesus, 
everywhere destroyed the images and relics of the Greek saints, and 
turned the cathedral of the last-named city into a stable. 

That, however, was only a temporary blaze of Paulician power 
and exasperation. With the fall of their great leader Chrysocheir 
the military glory of the Paulicians passed away, and as before, so 
after that event, they remained a sect sorely oppressed and persecuted. 

Emperors who sympathized with their cause sometimes pursued 
a middle course. A race of hardy mountaineers, the Armenian 
Paulicians, so dangerous to the empire when in alliance with the 
Arab caliphs of the East, could be employed as its guardians on its 
western borders. So the Iconoclast, Constantine Copronymus, in 
the eighth century, and the Armenian, John Zimisces, in the tenth, 
transplanted these heretics by the thousands from the regions of 
Erzroom and Melitine in Armenia Minor to the borderlands of 
Thrace. There, while the Paulician soldier guarded the line of the 
Danube against the barbarians, the Paulician missionary laid the 
foundations of the Bogomile church of the Bulgarians, and scattered 
in Europe the seeds of a reformation which should bear its full 
fruitage in a future age.? 

In Armenia proper the Paulicians were by no means exempt from 
persecution. The Armenian Synod of Tevin (719) enjoined upon the 
faithful to shun and to hate these “children of the devil and kindlers 
of the eternal fire.” The Paulicians, known in Armenia from the 
ninth century onward by the name of Tonrakians, from the town of 
Tonrak near the modern Bayezid, where their leader, Smpad of 
Zarehavan, made his headquarters, were often hunted like wild 
beasts by the Armenian authorities; they were scourged and 


2A degenerate, Romanized remnant of the Paulicians of Thrace has survived 
to our own day. See Hamlin’s Among the Turks, pp. 265 ff. 
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imprisoned; they were deprived of their eyesight; they were burned 
at the stake; they were driven wholesale out of their homes, and 
their villages were turned into ruins. The chief authorities of the 
Armenian church regarded them as “the little foxes that spoil the 
vineyards,” and a favorite penalty in their hands was that of brand- 
ing the heretic’s forehead with the image of a fox. It was no mean- 
ingless vow, therefore, that the Paulician “elect one” took, to endure 
“scourgings, imprisonments, tortures, reproaches, crosses, blows, 
sufferings, and all the tribulations of the world.” 

The last persecution of the Paulicians in Armenia of which history 
has preserved a record was conducted in the middle of the eleventh 
century by Gregory Magistros, duke of Vasbouragan and Daron 
(the modern provinces of Van and Moush, respectively), who des- 
troyed Tonrak and renamed it after St. George, and punished over 
a thousand of the heretics with baptism and confirmation. 

Until the last century it was the general impression that since 
the time of Nerses the Graceful, of the twelfth century, who is 
the last Armenian writer to make mention of it, Armenian Pauli- 
cianism had become a thing of the past. But the heresy which 
was exiled to the western borders of the Byzantine Empire, only 
to live on to scatter the seeds of religious revolt in the western 
world, had also lingered on through the centuries to our own 
day in Armenia itself. Like Constantine of Mananali in the 
seventh century, Smpad of Zarehavan in the ninth, and 
Jacob of Hark in the eleventh, John Choushdak Vartabedian* 
rekindled the flames of Armenian Paulicianism in the eighteenth. 
Persecuted at Moush, he fled about 1775 to Constantinople, and 
thence to the Mekhitarist Convent of Venice. His heretical notions 
were soon discovered at Venice, and he was not allowed to stay there 
more than a few days. He returned to the Imperial City, where he 
was sent to the galleys for eight months, then found in a profession 
of Islam a temporary refuge. He afterward went to the district of 
Khnus, northeast.of Moush, in Armenia, and with the backing of 
the Turkish governor extorted ordination from a bishop then residing 
in the vicinity of Manazkert, and commenced an active propaganda 


3 I am indebted for this name to an article in the Puragn of Constantinople for 
August 13, 1892. 
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of his heresy in the villages of the district. For this crime he was 
loaded with chains and sent to Etchmiadzin. But he escaped from 
prison and went back again to Khnus “to spread his poison.” In 
1801 his patron, the governor of Khnus, having been executed, he 
was forced by the Turks to return to Islam. His subsequent history 
is not known; but it is clear that his work had already taken deep 
root in the region of Khnus.* 

The attention of the Holy Synod of Etchmiadzin was called to 
Vartabedian’s followers in 1837 by Garabed, former bishop of 
Erzroom. Garabed was at that date bishop of the Armenians of 
Georgia, but he still had considerable knowledge of the affairs of his 
former people, who, at the close of the Russo-Turkish War of 1828- 
29, had emigrated in great numbers under his leadership from Turk- 
ish Armenia into the Tzar’s newly acquired territories lying between 
Akhaltzik and Erivan. 

In February, 1837, Garabed wrote to the synod that in the village 
of Arkhveli, in the province of Shirak, there were twenty-five house- 
holds of Armenian immigrants from the village of Tchevirmé, of the 
district of Khnus, in the bishopric of Erzroom, who professed the 
heresy of the Tonrakians. Upon this, the Holy Synod dispatched to 
Arkhveli two priests to investigate the case. These called the people 
of the village together, and, after reading to them the bull of the 
synod, made an effort to discover the heretics in their midst. But 
all the confession they were able to elicit was: ‘We are children of 
the Illuminator.” The inquisitors, not satisfied with this orthodox 
reply, confronted the people with some from neighboring villages 
with whom they had had intercourse, and the people then reluctantly 
confessed that they had known a priest in Khnus who had taught the 
heresy in question, but that they had not only refused to receive him, 
but had “anathematized him with anathemas,” that the priest had 
“died like a dog,” and that, while it was true that some of them had 
spoken of that heresy in conversation, it had been only ignorant 
foolishness on their part. Finally they gave a written promise “ for- 
ever to repudiate the evil heresy and to remain steadfast in the con- 
fession and the laws of the orthodox Armenian church.” One of 


4See A Study of the Sect of the Manichean-Paulician Tonrakians, and the Epistle 
of Gregory of Narek, by Father Sarkisian (Venice, 1893), pp. 102-4. 
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the priests was afterward commissioned to reside at Arkhveli for the 
purpose of completely rooting out the heresy. 

The Holy Synod, while concluding to resign to the tribunal of God 
the judgment of the deceased Khnus priest who had taught this heresy, 
resolved to counteract as much as possible the evil consequences of 
his work by informing the bishop of Erzroom, and asking him to 
root out the remnants of heresy that might still be lingering in the 
region of Khnus. At the same time a request was made of Baron 
Rosen, military governor of the Caucasus, “to direct the local civil 
authorities to watch the conduct and operations of the Armenian 
inhabitants of Arkhveli, with an eye to the heresy which has appeared 
in their midst.”” Baron Rosen made inquiries as to the nature of the 
heresy in question, to which the Holy Synod answered: “The heresy 
of the Tonrakians consists in this, that they reject the mediation of 
saints, contemn their images, deny the use of fasts, repudiate the 
value of prayers, reject the immaculateness of the Holy Virgin Mother 
of God and the Sacrament of baptism, etc.” 

This correspondence between the synod and Governor Rosen was 
still in progress when, in December, 1837, an advice came to the 
synod from the spiritual authorities of Gumri (Alexandrapol), 
through the consistory of Erivan, that a certain Garabed Megrdit- 
chian of that village, who had only in the preceding July adopted the 
heresy of the Tonrakians, had made an important confession on his 
bed of sickness, and had divulged the names of seven others in Gumri, 
who, some alone and some with their entire families, had received the 
heresy of the Tonrakians from George and Souvar of Arkhveli, and 
who had now also made confession and indicated their repentance. 
These eight men, four of whom could read and write, made written 
recantations, from which we gather the following points of doctrine of 
modern Paulicianism: 

1. Christ is not God, but the Son of God, born a man of the 
Virgin Mary, subjected to suffering and to death on the cross, risen 
again from the dead, and now sitting on the right hand of the Father, 
making intercession for us. 

2. The moral law, as given to Moses in the Decalogue, should be 
obeyed, but no trust should be reposed in external rites and observ- 
ances. Making the sign of the cross and genuflexions are superfluous. 
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Pilgrimages to Etchmiadzin amd Jerusalem and the keeping of fasts 
are of human invention and unnecessary. The worship of crosses 
and pictures of saints is idolatry. The sacrifice of the mass is a lie, 
and the elements of the communion are not the body and blood of 
Christ, but ordinary bread and wine. The baptism and muron or 
holy ointment of the orthodox churches are false and only the mark 
of the Beast on the forehead, and a handful of water is all that is 
necessary for the administration of Christian baptism. 

3. A priest should not be called “Lord, Lord,” but only a clergy- 
man (literally “a man of orders”); for God alone is Lord. Con- 
fession to a priest is of no profit for the forgiveness of sins—the 
penitent should confess his sins to God alone. Neither can saints 
intercede for us. 

4. Armenians, Russians, Georgians, and all others except the 
Nemetzni (the German evangelical millennialists from Wurtemberg 
who settled in seven colonies in the Caucasus in 1817)5 are false 
Christians and idolaters whose baptism is not valid. The traditions 
of the church fathers have no binding authority, and the canons of 
the councils were inspired by the devil. For the time being, how- 
ever, an outward conformity to the orthodox church’s requirements 
should be maintained by the faithful, so that, if possible, all the 
people may in time be converted to their faith. 

The confessions of Gumri caused renewed activity on the part of 
the Synod, and appeal was again made to the governor of the Cau- 
casus. A civil inquest was then instituted by the military governor 
of Tiflis, General Praigon, into the heresy of Arkhveli, and in the 
spring of 1838 it was discovered that the heretics of Arkhveli and 
Gumri were as active as ever. The Tonrakians of the former village 
then numbered thirty-three households, and, to ward off suspicion, 
had built themselves an orthodox church. Three years later it was 
discovered that in 1837 the heretics of Arkhveli had “baptized each 
other” by night in a stable and in a private room. Their baptism 
had been observed in connection with the Lord’s Supper, wherein 
the elements used had been a loaf of plain unleavened bread baked 
in an oven, and wine in an ordinary vessel placed on a common 
wooden table. Upon the bread they had pronounced the words: 


5 See Researches of Smith and Dwight in Armenia, Vol. I, pp. 264 ff. 
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“Take, eat; this is the body of our Lord Jesus Christ”; upon the 
wine the words: “This is the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ.” The 
candidate for baptism had approached the table with bared head, 
when the ministering officer had poured upon his head a first handful 
of water, saying: “In the name of the Father;” then a second hand- 
ful, saying: “And of the Son;” then a third, saying: “And of the 
Holy Spirit, Amen;”’ whereupon the candidate had helped himself to 
a morsel of the bread and a drink of the wine. 

General Praigon referred the case of the heretics to the provincial 
court of Gumri. Before the end of April (1841), however, there was 
issued a general imperial amnesty, and in the following September 
the court of Gumri advised the Holy Synod that the heretics of 
Arkhveli and Gumri had been included in the amnesty, and thus 
declared free from trial and punishment. 

The Holy Synod, not satisfied with this decision of the court, 
appealed to the governor. It was in reply informed, in March, 1843, 
that the governor considered the decision of the court invalid, inas- 
much as heretics did not come under the general head of criminals 
amnestied by the edict, and that he had accordingly ordered the 
further prosecution of the trial. In June, 1845, the upshot of the 
whole matter was thus communicated to the Holy Synod: The civil 
and criminal court of Tiflis, having examined the whole case, had 
declared that the four leaders of heresy at Arkhveli, among them 
George Sarkisian, who called himself a deacon, and Souvar Hohan- 
nessian, and the four at Gumri, were, under the criminal laws of 
1842, subject to be drafted into the army; but inasmuch as they had 
organized their sect before the promulgation of the amnesty of 1841, 
the court, pursuant to the first article of that amnesty, had decided 
only to require of each individual the cost of the government investi- 
gations in his case—49 roubles and 50 kopeks (about $35)—and to 
send these eight and their followers to the spiritual authorities of the 
Armenian church to be dealt with by them according to their own 
laws, at the same time forbidding George Sarkisian of Arkhveli to 
call himself a deacon, since he had failed to produce his credentials, 
and the authorities of the Armenian church refused to recognize him. 

The Holy Synod replied that such penalty was altogether incom- 
mensurate with the heinousness of the heresy in question, and peti- 
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tioned the governor “that the guilty ones might be punished to the 
full measure of their grave transgressions against God, according to 
the proper sense of the law, just like other criminals.” 

With this protest the episode seems to have closed. Two years 
before, Nerses of Ashdarak had been elected catholicos of all the 
Armenians, and in May, 1846, he arrived at Etchmiadzin and assumed 
the duties of his position. During his eleven years’ active pontificate 
all classes of heretics enjoyed peace, and we may presume that the 
Holy Synod was restrained by{him in its orthodox zeal against the 


_ Paulicians. 


These heretics, however, must have endured much petty persecu- 
tion at the hands of their neighbors during those years. For some of 
them returned to their old homes in Khnus. About 1847 two families 
of them removed to the village of Khnus, “‘ where,” says the American 
missionary at Erzroom, writing in 1852, “they have been exerting 
their influence in a quiet way, till the number of families persuaded 
of the correctness of their faith amounts to eight, embracing about 
sixty souls.”° Such was their activity in Khnus that as early as 1853 
it was recommended that the village might be made a regular out- 
station of the Erzroom mission. In 1854 the village of Tchevirmé, 
in the same district, was reported as having among its forty house- 
holds four, with about forty souls, that were openly Protestant, and 
by the year 1860 the number of Protestants in the village had doubled. 
From another source we know that these were originally Paulicians, 
and that Souvar Hohannessian of Arkhveli was the spiritual leader of 
this flock. 

And who can tell how much Protestant missions in Armenia have 
been feeding on Paulician soil? Khnus and Tchevirmé, those 
ancient strongholds of Armenian Paulicianism, were not the only 
places where Paulicianism became a feeder to modern Protestantism. 
Eritzian, writing in 1880, states that of the one hundred and thirty 
seven Protestant households of Valarshabad or Neapolis (in whose 
vicinity Etchmiadzin is situated) nearly three-quarters were originally 
Tonrakian. The same writer further states that Tonrakians were 
numerous in his day in the provinces of Shirak, Galzwan, Pambak, 
New Bayezid, Erivan, and Etchmiadzin, associating in some places 

6 See Missionary Herald for December, 1852, pp. 359, 360. 
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with Russian heretics like the Molokans, and in others with Protes- 
tants. A careful investigation on the ground will, doubtless, reveal a 
very close connection between this ancient heresy and modern Pro- 
testantism in Armenia.’ 

But we must go back to what was the most important discovery of 
the inquisition of 1837. Sergius Haroutiounian of Gumri confessed 
in that year that he had learned the teachings above detailed in 1835 
of George of Arkhveli, and that the latter had in his possession a 
heretical manuscript entitled ‘“‘The Key of Truth,” which contained 
all those teachings. This disclosure led to the seizure of “The Key 
of Truth,” which, in February, 1838, the consistory of Erivan trans- 
mitted to the Holy Synod. It is a manuscript copy, octavo, written 
on paper in minuscule, of an ancient original the older portions of 
which perhaps go as far back as the ninth century.* It contains the 
baptismal service and the ordinal of the Armenian Pauliciaf church, 
together with a catechism, and some controversial matter aimed at 
the abuses of the orthodox churches, like infant baptism, image- 
worship, mariolatry, and adoration of saints. Three whole chapters, 
all but the title and the first words of another, and important portions 
of five others—thirty-six pages out of the one hundred and forty-nine 
composing the body of the manuscript—were destroyed before the 

7 In the Researches of Smith and Dwight in Armenia (Vol. I, p. 272) is mentioned 
a sect of Oodis living in the provinces of Sheky and Lesgy, who were outwardly “united”’ 
to the Georgian church, and had Georgian and Russian priests when the German 
missionaries from Basel found them. ‘These were doubtless Paulicians. The Pauli- 


cians are called Oodik, or “Eaters” (Bak Oodogh) by the orthodox Armenians because 
of their disregard of the fasts of the church. 


8 The attention of scholars was first called to this document and its contents by 
Alexander Eritzian in the Portz of Tiflis for October, 1880, and the text of it was pub- 
lished by Professor Conybeare in 1898. If one who has not himself seen this manu- 
script may venture an opinion with regard to it, I should say that this is probably a 
copy made early in the last century from one which was made “in the province of 
Daron” in the year 1782. The error in the dating at the beginning of the manuscript— 
namely, 1882 instead of 1782—seems to betray one who lived in the nineteenth century. 
According to testimony given by Paulicians of Arkhveli in 1838, the copy of 1782 was 
written by John Choushdak Vartabedian. This John’s name, however, it should be 
noted, nowhere appears in our mutilated copy of “The Key of Truth.” The name at 
the beginning of the fragmentary colophon, John Vahakouni, is not to be identified 
with it. The latter is not the name of a copyist, but of one of a number of persons who 
according to what follows, had requested the making of a copy in 1782. For a dis- 
cussion of the age of “The Key,” see Conybeare’s “Introduction,” pp. 29 ff. 
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surrender of the book, and numerous heretical words were carefully 
erased. Perhaps the bulk of the missing portions was not the most 
important to our purpose; and much of it was doubtless only a fuller 
exposition of teachings which are preserved, not adding materially to 
our understanding of those teachings; but one wishes that the fif- 
teenth chapter, which treats of “The Baptism of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and of His Elect Holy Apostles” (pp. 56-59 of manuscript), 
the missing pages of the nineteenth chapter (pp. 74-77), which treats 
of the conditions for baptism, and of that portion of the first of the 
supplementary chapters which treats of the creation of Adam and of 
Jesus Christ (pp. 126, 127), could be recovered. We are still, how- 
ever, able to learn much that is of importance of Paulician doctrine, 
and something of Paulician polity, from “The Key of Truth” as it is 
preserved in the archives of the synod of Etchmiadzin. 

In “The Key of Truth” we have one of the few monuments of 
primitive Christian thought which have been preserved. No char- 
acteristic of it is more striking than its simple scripturalness. One 
looks in it in vain for the speculative type of doctrine which was pre- 
eminently the product of Greek thought, and gave rise to the councils 
and the controversies of the orthodox church. Its simple biblical 
character reminds one of apostolic days. The “Key’s” idea of a 
Christian is characteristic—not a man who has the “orthodox” 
doctrine, but simply one who knows the Lord Jesus and keeps his 
commandments (p. 56).° While it contains next to nothing which is 
peculiarly Armenian, ‘The Key of Truth” represents that type of 
thought which would best have flourished on Armenian soil. With 
not a grain of speculation in its make-up, the Armenian mind was 
best adapted to develop a “Key of Truth” type of Christianity 
which in modern times only the advanced Protestantism of our day 
has been able to achieve. A system of doctrine, and a very con- 
sistent one, may indeed be easily derived from the “Key.” But in 
what follows it should be remembered that the christological and 
trinitarian problems which so appealed to the Greek mind find no 
place in it. The writer of the “Key” never seems to have thought 
of them. 

The Christology of the “Key” is Unitarian of the Adoptionist 

9 This and all subsequent references are to Conybeare’s text. 
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type. Having this ancient relic of Armenian Paulicianism in our 
hands today, we can see that Gregory Magistros spoke with a knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case when he referred the origin of the Pauli- 
cians to the bishop of Antioch and third-century Adoptionist Uni- 
tarian leader, saying: ‘Here, then, you see the Paulicians who got 
their poison from Paul of Samosata.” 

While orthodox writers find in the infant Jesus God incarnate, 
and declare Mary to be mother of God and David to be father of 
God, the “Key” steers clear of all such mysteries. Nothing in it is 
more strongly emphasized than the undisguised humanity of our 
Lord. Without also a trace of Docetism, it contains no hint that 
the body of our Lord is a different kind of body from ours, or that his 
birth was unreal. Christ—so the “Key” teaches—was born a man. 
Inasmuch, however, as he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, his 
birth was miraculous. He was born the new Adam, and he was 
without either original or actual sin. As a man he lived for thirty 
years. At the beginning of his public ministry he was led by the 
Spirit to seek baptism at the hand of John; and when he was bap- 
tized he saw the Spirit descend upon himself and heard the voice: 
“This is my beloved Son.” To him that was the hour of his adop- 
tion. Born a man, he was then adopted to be the Son of God. For 
then it was that he received his authority, and the offices of high- 
priest, king, and chief shepherd. Then was he chosen, and glorified, 
and strengthened. Then he became the light of the world, the way, 
the truth, the life. Then he became the gate of heaven, the founda- 
tion of our faith, and the savior of sinners. Then he was filled with 
the Godhead; then be became the loved one and the lamb without 
blemish. “Then he also put on the former robe of light which Adam 
lost in Paradise. Then he was called upon by the Spirit of God to 
commune with the Heavenly Father. And then he was appointed 
King over all things in heaven and on earth and under the earth” 
(pp. 5; 6). 

Regarding Christ as the adopted and glorified Son of God, ‘“‘The 
Key of Truth” lays little stress on the atonement. Christ’s sufferings 
and death are indeed not ignored in it, and the communion of the 
body and blood of Christ is laid down as one of the essentials of sal- 
vation (p. 59). But the “Key” lays emphasis on the life of Christ, 
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rather than on his death, as the ground of human salvation. It is 
the living Man Jesus who fulfils all righteousness for us; it is the 
living and glorified Son that intercedes for us at his Father’s right 
hand. 

The Adoptionist Christology is in the “Key” the basis for exclu- 
sive adult baptism. As Christ received adoption only when he was 
able to be led by the Spirit of God, so the believer can receive the seal 
of his discipleship only when he has attained to an age of responsible 
maturity. Nothing, therefore, is more emphatically. denounced in 
the “Key” than infant baptism. On the eighth day after the birth of 
a child, when a Christian name is given to it (Luke 2:21), the “elect 
one” should visit the parents and give them spiritual advice that they 
may bring up the child “in godliness, in faith, in hope, in love, and 
in all other good works” (p. 20). But the infant, conscious neither 
of original nor of actual sin (pp. 57, 58), is capable of no repentance, 
and baptism can be bestowed only upon one who seeks it with repent- 
ance and tears. No baptism, the “Key” also teaches, is valid with- 
out the exercise of personal faith. In support of this contention such 
passages are appealed to as the following: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be con- 
demned” (Mark 16:16). “But when they believed Philip preach- 
ing good tidings concerning the kingdom of God and the name of 
Jesus Christ, they were baptized, both men and women” (Acts 8:12). 

The “Key” has no such verbal distinctions to make as “ baptism 
unto repentance” and “baptism unto faith”—“ Johannine baptism 
by water” and “Christian baptism by the Spirit.” But Professor 
Conybeare’s statement that in the “Key” Christian baptism is 
“expressly identified with the baptism of John, which was not by 
the Spirit and fire, but by water only,” rather misplaces the emphasis 
in the case. Rather is John’s baptism identified with Christ’s and 
his apostles’. John’s baptism itself is “the baptism of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (p. 2). In fact, there seems to have been but one true 
baptism in the mind of the writer of the “Key” (pp. 21, 25), and 
that the baptism of a new life in Christ—of “regeneration” —which 
as such is the second of the Christian sacraments (p. 20). In the 
“Key” John’s baptism itself, no less than Christ’s own, has for its 
final object the Lord Jesus Christ; it is, in fact, only the prelude of 
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that message: ‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world” (pp. 3, 5). John himself preaches and teaches, calls to 
repentance and faith, then washes away the filth of the body—all 
preliminary to the Lord’s bestowing “spiritual salvation” as the 
Lamb of God and our Intercessor (p. 3). If Johannine baptism 
receives any emphasis in the “Key” at all, it does so only as Christ 
himself, the believer’s exemplar, stands in it as its central figure. 
As a call to repentance it is something more than merely a call to 
a renunciation of sins—it is a call to faith, to a knowledge of Christ, 
and to a baptism of the Spirit of the Heavenly Father (pp. 3, 4). The 
baptism by water, in that case, if it is to mean anything at all, must 
immediately be followed by the believer’s adoption as a disciple of 
Christ. In itself a mere washing of the body, it should become the 
occasion of a surrender of one’s self to Christ and an anointing by 
the Holy Spirit. This conception—not of two baptisms essentially 
different, but of one baptism, the baptism of adoption, of which 
John’s ceremonial baptism is only a prelude and type—is imaged in 
the baptismal service of the “Key” in an interesting ritual (p. 33), 
which Professor Conybeare’s translation fails to bring out. As the 
catechumen kneels in the water, the elect one pours some water on 
his head, “reserving the thought, the form, and the intention” of 
baptism—that is, without yet actually administering the sacrament 
either in thought and intention, or in the threefold pouring of water— 
and declares him baptized, in the name of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Then the Christian rite follows: the elect one baptizes the 
catechumen “in thought, in word, and in act”—in his own intention, 
in the use of the trinitarian formula, and in the corresponding three- 
fold pouring of water—when the catechumen is loosed from the bonds 
of Satan by the Father, is inspired with the hope of salvation by the 
Son, and is endued with love by the indwelling Spirit. As after the 
ceremony of water-baptism the elect one reads passages on Jesus’ 
coming to the Jordan to be baptized of John (Matt. 3:13; Mark 1:9; 
Luke 3:21; John 1:29), so after the Christian rite of adoption he 
reads the accounts of Christ’s adoption (in Matt. 3:13-17; Mark 
1:9-I1, etc.) and of the gift of the Spirit to the apostles in Acts 2:1-4, 
and offers up a prayer of thanksgiving to the Father who has made 
his servant worthy to be baptized “in the name of his only-begotten 
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Son,” and a petition to the Son to receive the catechumen among his 
disciples, and to bestow upon him the spirit of his Father. This 
Paulician baptismal service, in thus making water-baptism a prelude 
to a baptism and adoption in Christ, prefigures that passage from 
Paul which is later so appropriately read by the elect one: “So that 
the law hath been our tutor to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith. But now that faith is come, we are no longer 
under a tutor. For ye are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ 
Jesus” (Gal. 3:24-29). 

If the Paulicians regarded their baptism to be, as a Christian rite, 
essentially a baptism by the Spirit, then we should expect them not 
to have been over-scrupulous about the symbolic form of it. And 
such we find to have been actually the case. Their regular mode of 
baptism, as we find it in the “Key,” is that combination of immersion 
and pouring which is known to be of very ancient origin in the Chris- 
tian church. The candidate kneels in the water (p. 32), and the 
elect one pours three handfuls of water on his head, severally in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. This 
mode was observed by two Paulician converts from Gumri who were 
baptized in a stream in the neighborhood of Arkhveli in 1837. But 
we have seen that the Paulicians of Gumri affirmed that according to 
Paulician teaching a handful of water was enough for baptism, and 
in Arkhveli some were baptized in the same year from a bowl of water 
in a stable and in a private room. 

When we come to the question of the polity of the Paulician 
church we find ourselves somewhat on debatable ground. For ‘‘The 
Key of Truth,” being, as it is, merely a manual for the use of the 
clergy of the church, furnishes only incidental information on. this 
point. The question turns on this one problem: Were the “rulers” 
spoken of in the “ Key” lay elders or ordained presbyters? Professor 
Conybeare, judging from the derivation of words (the word for 
“ruler” —ishkhan—having the same derivation as the term which 
designates the office of the “elect one”—ishkhanoutioun), thinks it 
probable that the ruler was an ordained presbyter or elect one. His 
argument from orthodox analogy, however, is not conclusive; for 
in the modern orthodox Armenian church itself, while the priest’s 
office may be designated as ishkhanoutioun, the ishkhank are lay 
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elders or trustees. For the following reasons it seems more probable 
to the present writer that the ruler was a layman: (1) The two 
offices of “elect one” and “ruler” are clearly distinguished in the 
nomenclature of the “Key.” The elect one is the “elect one of 
Christ,” a sort of vicar of Christ in the church, endued with his 
Spirit and vested with his mission on earth. The rulers represent 
the universal and apostolic church, and stand in the place of the 
apostles of Christ. The rulers and arch-rulers are also “elders.” 
The elect one is also “teacher,” “‘ doctor,” “primate,” “bishop,” 
“priest,” “apostle,” all of which terms are used interchangeably in 
the “Key.” But none of the names designating the pastoral office 
is used interchangeably with “ruler,” “arch-ruler,” or “elder.” 
(2) In the ceremony of ordination the rulers seem to identify them- 
selves with the congregation and to be so identified by the elect one 
(pp. 43, 44). The rulers bring the candidate before the elect one 
and request him to ordain him in these words: “Holy father, falling 
down on our faces, we beseech, pray, and entreat thee with fervent 
love, to ordain this man for the government of our souls.”” Then the 
elect one addresses the rulers in these words: ‘Now you who desire 
to have this man as your shepherd, have you tested him well, as I have 
tested him with much loving scrutiny?” To which question of “the 
apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ” the rulers reply: “Yes, our excel- 
lent father; for all that thy lordship saith we have fulfilled by God’s 
help.” Then the elect one says to the rulers and to all the hearers: “TI 
am free from responsibility in this matter, and yourselves are respon- 
sible.” (3) There is a noteworthy divergence of usage between the 
baptismal service and the ordinal of the “Key” which must be 
explained on the assumption of a corresponding distinction in the 
offices of the church. While the candidate for baptism is examined 
as to his faith “before the elect one and all the rulers” (p. 29), much 
as he is examined before the church session of a Presbyterian church, 
it is expressly provided that none but an elect one shall perform the 
ceremony of baptism (p. 30). It is otherwise with the ceremony of 
ordination. Not only do the rulers as well as the elect one examine 
the candidate for ordination with respect to his qualifications, but 
they also take an active part in the laying on of hands. Baptism 
was a sacrament, and could be administered only by an elect one. 
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Ordination was not a sacrament, and could therefore be very properly 
participated in by the representatives of the people. (4) The sove- 
reignty of the people in the appointment of their clergy was a recog- 
nized fact in the Paulician church. The final responsibility of the 
ordination of a candidate, we have seen, rested with the rulers and 
the people. Such expressions also of the orthodox Armenian writers, 
otherwise obscure, as “their self-conferred contemptible priesthood” 
(Gregory of Narek), and “their outlandish election by consent” 
(Gregory Magistros), are best explained on the supposition that the 
right of ordination in the Paulician church was vested in the lay 
membership of the church. If this was the case, a lay presbyterate 
exercising authority in the people’s name becomes a strong probability 
in the government of the Paulician church. 

Taking these considerations in conjunction, we may affirm, with 
a degree of certainty, that the Paulician ruler was a lay elder, and 
that the polity of the Paulician church was a sort of Presbyterianism. 
Beyond that general statement, however, we cannot venture; and 
what the difference was between rulers and arch-rulers we have no 
means of determining. 

The Paulician clergy were not a priesthood. The Paulicians did 
not draw that hard and fast line between the clergy and the laity 
which the orthodox churches drew. A characteristic clerical quali- 
fication laid down in the “Key” is that the elect one should be neither 
taller nor shorter in stature than ordinary men. The believer was 
supposed to receive the Spirit at his baptism; the elect one received 
the Spirit for his special calling at his ordination. Both were said to 
be received into the number of Christ’s disciples. And such a prayer 
as this in the ordinal, “Establish thou this thine elect one in those 
works which thou hast committed to all thine elect and to all those 
who believe on thee” (p. 50), would seem to indicate that the Pauli- 
cians, after all, believed in the apostleship of all believers. 

As the Paulicians had no priesthood exalted above the common 
laity, so they had no hierarchy, and believed strictly in the parity of 
the clergy. To them there was no high or low in the ministry, no 
great or small, and no apostolic succession except such as was con- 
ferred directly by Christ by the laying on of hands of the candidate’s 
own fellow-believers. 
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To come to the Paulician ordinal. It was the elect one’s special 

duty to examine the candidate, 
to see if he has perfect wisdom, love which is greater than all things, discretion, 
meekness, humility, righteousness, manliness, purity, and the gift of speech. 
Also whether he has continence, patience, the ability to govern, fitness for the 
pastoral office, love of the poor, pity and tact, and all other good qualities, and 
repentance along with a keen conscience. (P. 39.) 
In connection with the candidate’s ordination the ceremony of 
“changing the name” was observed. The rulers came forward at 
the motion of the elect one and laid their hands on the candidate’s 
head. Then the elect one handed him the New Testament and 
asked: ‘What is thy name, my beloved son?” To which the can- 
didate answered: “The name of thy servant is Simon.” (The 
manuscript has it, “Peter,” which must be a copyist’s error. For 
the words immediately follow: “Then the apostle shall change his 
name according to the gospel” [see John 1:42, and Matt. 16:17, 18].) 
His name was thereupon changed to Peter, after which he was given 
his “authority” in these terms: “Receive thou authority to bind and 
to loose the sons of men in heaven and on earth” (p. 45). This 
authority, however, placed no priestly powers of absolution in the 
hands of the candidate. For to the writer of the “Key” auricular 
confession, priestly absolution, purgatory, the pretenses of popes and 
patriarchs and prelates, are all an abomination. 

The second half of the ordaining prayer is worth reproducing 
here. It was offered in concert by the elect one and the rulers, as 
they held their hands on high, and was addressed to Christ: 

O thou life and refuge, mediator and intercessor, now head of things in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth, thou gate of heaven, the way of truth, 
and life unto those who rightly believe on thee, who hast promised in thy word 
of truth, ‘Whosoever cometh unto me shall not remain in the darkness,” and 
“Him who cometh unto me I shall not cast out,” do thou, we beseech thee, 
entreat thee, and pray thee, now falling down upon our faces at thy feet with 
fervent love and bitter tears, send the Grace of thy Father unto this man who 
hath been baptized in thy holy name and hath been elected in the Holy Spirit 
of thy Father, and now waits for thy promise of truth, “Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on high,” that it may set in order 
his spirit and mind and body, and cleanse him of all evil thoughts; and do thou 
give unto him thy Spirit which thou didst receive of the Father at the River 
Jordan; strengthen thou him and open, Lord, his mind to know the Scriptures 
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and to take up the cross willingly and to come after thee now and ever and unto 
the eternities of eternities. Amen. (P. 46.) 

At the close of the ordaining prayer the elect one breathed on the can- 
didate thrice, saying: “‘ May the breath of our Lord Jesus Christ open 
thy mind, my beloved son, and establish thee in thy works.” The 
actual gift of the Holy Spirit was supposed to be experienced by a forty 
days’ study of the New Testament under the elect one’s direction, in 
imitation of the forty days which Christ spent in the wilderness. 

Of sacraments “The Key of Truth” recognizes only three, namely, 
repentance, baptism or regeneration, and the communion of the body 
and blood of the Lord. When Christ said, “This is my body,” the 
Spirit of the Father had actually changed the bread into his body; and 
the “Key” would appear to teach some sort of transubstantiation 
effected by the elect one. For when Christ said explicitly, “This is 
my body,” he had in mind the fact “that there were to come false 
popes who should change [the elements] according to their own good 
pleasure—who should deceive men with plain bread, or change it 
into their own body and blood and not into those of Christ” (p. 64). 
Such a statement, however, should be taken with caution. It can- 
not be a deliberate statement of fact, much less can it imply what 
Professor Conybeare holds to be true, namely, that the Paulicians 
believed that their elect one changed the bread into his own spiritual 
body and thereby into the body of Christ. 

The calumny or ignorance of orthodox writers had led students of 
Paulicianism to believe that the Paulicians rejected the Old Testa- 
ment and the writings of the apostle Peter. But we have seen that 
the Paulicians of Gumri spoke approvingly of the Decalogue. The 
story in Genesis of man’s creation and fall is quoted in the “Key” as 
from the God-inspired Book; and we know from John of Otzin (eighth 
century) that the Paulicians quoted the prophets. As to Peter, he is 
never spoken of disparagingly in the “Key.” On the contrary, his 
words are quoted as the words of a member of the Universal and 
Apostolic Church. Only, it is affirmed that “the Twelve,” including 
Paul, are the “ Universal Church,” and not Peter alone. 

The Paulicians did not call themselves Paulicians or Tonrakians, 
but the Universal and Apostolic Church. To them the orthodox 
churches, by turning baptism into a magic art, had apostatized from 
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the faith, lost their orders, and forfeited their sacraments. As to 
their mariolatry and adoration of saints and pictures and crosses, it 
was all nothing but idolatry. Says “The Key of Truth”: 


Some have denied the precious mediation and intercession of the beloved 
Son of God, by going after the dead, and especially after pictures, stones, stocks, 
streams, trees, fountains and other vain things, which they accept and worship 
offering to them incense and candles and sacrifices, all which is contrary to the 
Godhead—all which our Lord trampled under his holy feet when he said, “I am 
the door: by me if any man go in and out, he shall enter and shall find 
pasture” (p. 53). 

A faith, sturdy and puritanic, on the eastern borders of the Roman 
Empire, Paulicianism, as we have already seen, once and again, 
sometimes by the daring and devotion of its votaries, sometimes by 
the impact of alien forces, was hurled upon the Christianized idolatry 
of the Greek world. But it bore more fruit in the western church 
than it did in the eastern. For the tenets of Paulicianism, planted 
in Europe in the eighth and tenth centuries, spread into Poland and 
Bohemia, into Italy and France, into the countries of the Rhine, and 
even into far-off England, everywhere preparing the way for the 
great Reformation which was to come. 

Nor were the Armenians to be left without a share in that great 
awakening. The bread which they cast upon the waters after many 
days returned to them again. 

In the nineteenth century Protestantism took the place of Pauli- 
cianism in the Orient. As in olden times Paulicianism was pre-emi- 
nently an Armenian heresy, so now Protestantism drew its adherents 
in the oriental churches almost exclusively from those of Arme- 
nianrace. But Armenian Protestantism was destined to have a better 
lot than fell to the share of Armenian Paulicianism. Political condi- 
tions were much the same in the nineteenth as in preceding cen- 
turies; if the sultans of Turkey had succeeded the caliphs of Bagdad 
as the friends of iconoclasm, the Russian power would have succeeded 
the Byzantine as the champion of Greek Orthodoxy. But in one 
respect conditions were new; the Protestant powers of the world in 
the nineteenth century were a factor which was absent in olden times, 
and Armenian Protestantism found in them the strong support for 
which Armenian Paulicianism had vainly sighed. 
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BOOK II 

The Golden Age and its primeval strength have gone by. Golden the 
race was, and when it fell they fell. A tearful cycle begins as the golden 
approaches its goal; the earlier age and earlier enthusiasms quickly passed. 
Grace used to be more secure and order stronger, and the land flowed 
with milk-like honey and honey-like milk. Rich in crops while the heavens 
watered its fields when they were dry, it gave good gifts to men that gave, 
and was faithful to the faithful. Peace gave repose, the race was abso- 
lutely ignorant of doing harm, the land abounded in faithful patriarchs, 
abounded in harvests. 

Now peace lies void, and the land is lost, as are right and goodness. 
The love of the one has collapsed, of the other has withered, and both are 
withering. ‘The earth refuses crops, the peace given to man flees away in 
loneliness, the peace which flourished when kept is void and fallen and 
violated. While it was kept every husbandman lived in abundance; the 
farmer has rejected the old way and reaped a new crop. While it was 
kept, it rendered a plentiful harvest to the field, giving good grain and long 
harvest for a little seed. 

The race was excellent, solid, and moderate in desires, unknowing the 
gains of the market-place, rich by honorable means. Innocent of decep- 
tion, each man took his own, careful of the right, innocent of crime, nor 
burned by the least flame of passion. 

There were no dangers because no one indulged in conde conduct. 
They cultivated faithful fields and duly cherished their ancestral homes, 
maintained perpetual peace, and made war only upon vice. To seek 
power and be acquainted with guilt they counted as guilt. Then abun- 
dance was wont to sport, as it were, with full horn; there was great abun- 
dance with moderation in possessions and feasting and drinking. Great 
moderation and great abundance harmonized with each other, and bodies 
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were active, because minds were active and vigorous. The honesty of 
purpose which now is held worthless was then esteemed glorious; the 
power which now is held greatest was then regarded as of little or no value. 
The musical harp and the warlike trumpet were then silent; neither 
musical harp nor trumpet incited to battle. 

The race was golden that held dice, madness, and gold a crime, thought 
buying and selling disgrace, and made no talk of riches. It was not right 
to hoard money or to carry it away in purses. The gold-bearing Tagus, 
filled with wealth, flowed wandering over its sands. Gold, so jealous of 
morals, so costly an offering, man had not dug, nor learned its insidious 
nature. All men viewed with like eyes a lump of gold and a spear made of 
iron. Death, pride, and wrath took up both, and did battle with both. 

The primitive age governed only by rules that were known; the primi- 
tive age taught only from the living page. Then there was no Capitol 
mighty in marble and jasper, nor had they the Indian color, or the 
wonderful stone from Russia. 

The race was useful, unchanging, high and stern, accustomed to enter 
late into marriage. No thought of lust it had, but only care for the new 
generation, held the bond sacred, and gave kisses guiltless of sin. All 
who were fathers had passed their fortieth year. Therefore they pro- 
duced a race of big men not begotten in the drunkenness of passion. The 
features of the father reappeared in the son, and when the parents passed 
on, a good offspring arose to take their place. Not the drunkenness of 
passion, but pious grace, then gave people to the world, keeping the blood 
pure and without the seeds of disease. Manly limbs, firm bodies, and 
firm hearts they had, not nourished on drinking and feasting and luxury. 
Sinful dice and delight in baths were not theirs,*4 and their locks floated 
behind them, covering their necks. Temples as white as swans and hoary 
breasts they did not reverence, craved not wine, indulged not in jesting 
nor boasted of strength. 

The race was self-respecting and sober of life, not worn out in mind 
or in body. Its system gave neither more nor less than was fair, nor was 
the new vintage brought in with drunkenness and pomp of heralds. It 
used to say wine was a danger, a chain, a poison, and knew it was full of 
serpents. The bubbling spring was its vineyard, and few people had 
garments of linen; silken garments not even a bride wore then; only a 
modest dowry did a bride have. Now everyone aims too much at indi- 
vidual possessions; then they were held in common. Sheep and cows, 
planted acres, vineyards, meadows, pastures, farms with their furnishings, 

14 The non of P seems necessary in place of the éunc of the text.—H. P. 
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and dinners were in common. I mention dinners because the earlier age 
did not forbid dinners; now we must have them at night and over-elaborate. 
Those who were in the habit of living upon acorns thought the hermit’s 
figs a dinner. They fed upon sheep and slept under the sky, stretched 
upon the grass. The younger obeyed the elder, and it was the old men 
who talked. Peace gave holy joys, rest, fruitful plenty; but joys led not 
to wrong nor rest to weakness. Peace gave sacred repose; the farmer 
attended to his crops, the earth furnished vegetables, the streams drink, 
a rope a girdle. Sheep were their favorite possession, a cave their place 
of sojourn, barley their food, grass their couch, the rock their seat, skins 
their clothing, a branch their covering,*5 pig their banquet dish, vegetables 
a rarity. By day they were on their feet, by night rested, and a torch 
gave them light. 

The temples now built of marble they built of any tree; the halls now 
adorned with sculpture they adorned with devotion. 

It was an age of milk, a race of gold, a good race, of whom I venture 
to speak in my poor verse, a race that was just. The golden age lived its 
life and fell; a race bereft followed. One lives which desires to live in 
wealth with deadened soul. Rich in goods, poor in feeling, bereft of 
protectors, it plunges into wickedness and drags its votaries into the track- 
less regions of perdition. The mundus or world, so called from the word 
for ‘‘clean,” is such in name only; it casts off cleanliness, rushes into the 
passions and fills itself with them. The earlier world has gone to pieces, 
another bristles in its place, another yet the same. Neither the times nor 
men’s hearts are what they were. Flourishing times and vigorous hearts 
there were at first. Flourishing times and vigorous hearts have passed by. 
The golden has gone by and a horrid image of the world come up, the 
last stroke, real tears, real chaos. This age is neither worthy of a name nor 
erect in its place. It is perishing from vice, and displays a restless spirit. 
As it goes headlong, it begets a people that makes for evil, on the watch 
for possessions and honors, and riotous passions. It has destroyed its bless- 
ings, and brought forth a brood crafty of speech, fickle of heart, uncertain 
in affairs, vicious of mind. This last is the uttermost dregs of the others; 
this last is the inmost death of the soul. It shudders at the right, is care- 
less of order, and distinguished by craft, soliciting, deceit, lust, arrogance, 
and guilt. It is without a name, being without a deity and without right. 
It is destroyed by disasters, because by frauds—these are its care. 

I cannot proclaim all its nefarious and lamentable things, and lament 
them, believe me; sadly I mention a few. 


ts The opercula of P makes much better sense than the opuscula of the text.—H.P. 
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Having shone brightly, that golden cycle faded away, death and disease 
gathering on all sides. Ages betrayed by their wealth, ruined by sin, 
prevailed, prostrate while seeming to stand, flourishing falsely, and really 
rotten. While I speak this, I am burned and roasted by the fires of faith, 
I burn with the inward heat and torch of zeal. When I mark what base- 
ness and impiety and evil there are in the world, I cannot keep silence, 
though my tongue be unskilled. 

Where shall I begin? What just hint at and what speak out? As 
God orders; he abundantly inspires the tongue to speak. 

What shall I take up first? Shall I treat of the evils or of the good 
laid low? Evil stands erect, right lies hid—a broad field for satire. 

Pardon, modesty, there is much that is not nice in the following, but it 
is my care to forbid the sinful and urge the right. Grant pardon, pray. 
I indulge in satire here. Spurn the evil. Clothe thy heart with wisdom. 
I speak of evil in the right spirit; do thou look upon it in the right spirit. 
The age is ruined with sin, stands on the very threshold of death. I weep 
as I cry out, grieving to weep and put forth such a song. 

O age of guilt, so zealous in the pursuit of wealth, so sluggish toward 
the right, honoring fraud, scorning grace, and rejecting the good! O evil 
times that have brought forth evil hearts, with no will and little power to 
see the right! Pure love lies hidden, the deep pool of passion gapes wide. 
All good things lie prostrate, passion alone pleases all. My eyes pour 
forth rivers of tears now. The straight way is lost, my heart is heavy, let 
the pious soul bewail its bitterness. Luxury flourishes, to bind the stubble 
for the fires of hell. Luxury glows, and stands up in open strength high 
to be seen. Peace weeps, love groans, wrath stands and roars, while 
right is banished. Wherever I turn my eyes I see looseness and guilt 
rejoicing. With neither eyes nor ears can I take in anything that I could 
say was worthy of praise or valuable in fact. Wherever I go out to look 
I presently find wrong to grieve for; wherever I go I meet mad impiety 
outside and in. No one escapes the taint of lust and vice. Where the 
two poles stand out are pain and madness and death. Fraud perches 
upon all the inhabitants of both zones. All flesh is inclined to evil in all 
its parts. Civil strife and faithless hearts are regarded with approval, 
Colchian cups and treacherous kisses are constantly given. Depraved 
freedom in sin wills all, dares all, attains all. Men are drawn into sin, 
slide into sin, delight in sin. O Christ, thy people in name give their 
goods to thee and themselves to hell. I hear and see things deserving 
unceasing tears on all sides. Applause for wickedness, shouts of approval 
for drunken madness behind and before. My back resounds, guilt sits 
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secure, and right totters to the ground. The king of Babylon enters the 
city denuded of soldiery, and takes possession, while his troop of mad- 
ness sits beside him. Zedekiah is exiled from his birthplace, himself, his 
father, and light. Take care, my soul, that thou becomest not like him in 
guilt. Ovwoe! All things are now fit subject of lamentation, bare tragedy 
and pious tears. One picture of death embraces the slippery age; an 
envious race, degenerate brood, fills the slippery age—learned but ignorant, 
soft-spoken but impious and vicious, selfishly individual, insatiable, 
voracious. 

Lo, a race pious of speech, but impious in character, is created! A 
race looking out for itself and jealous of character is multiplying—a race 
of bad repute, worse cunning, still worse action; a race that meditates evil, 
-instigates and perpetrates evil, ever turning to evil. 

The pious race has passed away; Zion ends in such a Babylon. Now 
Jacob prevails over Israel, Rachel over Leah, the crowd over order. They 
reign on high and are suckled on philosophy. The march takes the place 
of home, Rachel of Leah, Martha of Mary. The pious band has gone, 
has disappeared; it lives on high, believe me, lives without death. The 
race was golden which living bay crowns now, saved by adoption, delivered 
by (divine) appointment, adorned with victory. The pious race has passed 
away, an impious race comes forth, in numbers, a worthless crowd with 
feeble bodies, empty of heart. A race without soul rages in large numbers 
at this time, hostile to morals, hostile to laws, hostile to Christ. Sluggish 
under order, it delights to grow in turmoil, and grows, becomes many in 
numbers, knows low gain, and knows nothing else. Easily prone to evil 
and feeble toward good, it prefers that to this, destroys itself in sin, has 
time and energy only for that, knows and effects it. It is glad of evil— 
this is no lie—and sad before good, approves the wrong and is wholly 
given up to it, rejects the right. It knows how to talk of good deeds, but 
knows not how to show them forth in actions. Is ready and flourishing 
before evil, ill and stiff before God, and hardens to stone. 

The golden age and believing heart have gone by. They are a burden 
now who do not pursue guilt and sin. They are of no account who do not 
look out for much gain for themselves and heap up vast gain, the gain of 
the market. Everyone now wants fleshly advantages and earthly things. 
The rabble is the slave of its belly, the elders of gold, both of error. Favor 
is sold, and all crimes are indulged in for money. Faith totters, everyone 
holds on to what he has and shudders at poverty. Hoary faith is no more, 
and with its fall have fallen love and order. While faith stood, order 
stood; now that that flees this turns to flight. Soberness of heart has 
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passed away, and manly breasts and chastity have turned their backs 
upon us. 

The law of the Lord has fallen, and bold wickedness atones not for 
its wicked deeds, Vengeance fails to follow such boldness, honor is shown 
it, and applause instead of condign punishment. Violence lacks bolts and 
bars, guilt and strife a judge, wrong-doing its scourge, theft its prison, the 
meek a champion. Broad license rushes straight into wickedness, every- 
where men plunge into sin, live in sin, walk in iniquity. Right is cast 
down from its high place, the flanks of sin are supported on all sides. He 
that dares and does any evil whatever is viewed with impunity, the olive 
branch is extended to every sort of transgression. Death fills the envious 
age with sin, hell with people. All transgressors,—O madness, O wrong !— 
win applause instead of punishment, support instead of severity, praise 
instead of correction. Violence has abundance, falseness prosperity, 
arrogance honor; frivolity flourishes, laxity reigns, and wickedness runs 
mad. 

Where now do we see the vigor of righteousness, the severity of the 
church, the rule of the Fathers raising its head? Where abideth the 
harmony of brethren? What hand is raised against impiety and pride? 
I do not mean to smite, but even to reprove. Who boils with indignation 
to accuse the crime that has become so mighty? What head of an order 
is an offering of finest wheat ? What good leader is there now, taking upon 
himself the burden of his people? Who crieth good news and entereth 
on a campaign for improvement of morals? Who groans for wickedness, 
for the evil that stalketh and the right now abandoned? Who brandishes 
the sword of his tongue and strikes a blow at guilt with it? Who teaches 
men to put away hurtful ease and to weep for what should be wept for? 
To cast out the wrong and wipe it clean, then guard well against its reap- 
pearance? The whole race, the whole social scale, is in a rivalry of sin, 
lives in sin, sings the praises of sin. The erring world is wholly given 
over to rivalry in sin. The reverend elder, the careless youth, the child, 
all wander from the path. See the bishop; he himself points the way and 
carries his people with him. Hence burdens and guilt, his high throne 
becomes a heavy scourge. See the sceptre-bearer; he rages, raises some 
and crushes others, becomes a tyrant, and, what I mourn for more, is a 
lion toward the meek, a lamb to the robber. See the presbyter; the 
presbyter ought to prepare the way to the good; he does prepare a path of 
tears even for himself. See the cleric; he reads, but does not rule himself 
aright, fixes his gaze low—he knows what is right, but does what is wrong 
changing one for the other. See the soldier; he bears arms, rages and 
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smites, his spear darts forth. He wanders through the camp, destroys 
everything, and shows himself a horned serpent. See the noble; he 
swells with pride. He fears nothing and therefore is feared. He raises 
high his threatening front, and respects nothing. See the tax officer; he 
sells his lips, loves gain, and gives a wrong return. He helps the well-to-do, 
obstructs the poor, a dangerous enemy. See the agent; he goes about 
through the markets and over seas, praises his own. He marks his own 
with approval, condemns yours, and so defrauds. See the farmer; he 
sows and reaps, stuffs his barns, hides the first fruits, gathers the tithes, 
and supports himself in them. Going into these things in more detail and 
wider compass, I simply repeat and tend to serve up a stale dish. Money 
bas cast its shadow upon the pontifical heart, has proved the pontifical 
‘heart to be without heart. The pontiff was a tower of strength, firm and 
inviolate before. He gave stability, and now*® totters as things totter around 
him. He that ought to have made himself a sort of pontoon bridge over 
this gulf to Zion is become the path of all peoples to Phlegethon. If.I 
did not know it was a serious matter to put forth or talk about new things, 
I could mention some pontiffs I know but will not tell of. The glory and 
pomp and pride of riches hold themselves high, and no one desires at this 
time to make himself a bridge for asses. The chasubled bishop refuses 
to loose bonds and hold bonds tight according to the canon, and destroys 
or builds up for gold. The man who has attained royal heights or royal 
power becomes a hostile robber, and his course is that of a tyrant. King 
in name, consul in aspect, tyrant at heart, he is unjust to his people, good 
to the bad, great in his own eyes. Under his judgeship the carrion crow 
does not fly from his meal of malefactors on the cross; under his vicious 
championship the regular rule has no leader, and obeys only gain.*?7 He 
scorns to take up righteous arms for the poor crowd, and becomes a vile 
shield to them that feared to make themselves robbers. The vigor of the 
church, the vigor of the empire, are dead, the path of fraud is open, and 
it stands erect while they have gone to sleep. Schisms give each other 
reciprocal help, and the two swords inspire no fear; the rights of the king 
and the rights of the pontiff are trodden under foot. The law of the Lord 
is silent, and the imperial sword lies inert. The death of the soul roars, 
and the sword of the council quakes, alas! The people without a protector 
are crushed and torn under tyranny, ruined by sin, damaged by the enemy, 
burned with fire. Neither the stole of the bishop nor the opposing hand 
of the governor rescues them from the dangers within or the foe without. 

16 The nunc of P seems to give better sense than the mec of the text.—H. P. 

t7 This whole passage is very obscure, and I do not feel at all sure about it.—H. P. 
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He that stands in the front of the line in the shape of presbyter is weak 
toward sin, short in service, broken by lust. Like a close sister, his wife is 
next him. She calls him father, places him on the couch, sits beside him. 
She serves him usually, and herself has a headache when he has one. She 
attends to the table, sits beside him, and groans when he groans. She 
cherishes, approves, listens to, loves, and fears him as master, stays late 
in his chamber and often sends out the attendant. An empty presiding 
over the order is his who is called the presbyter. Alas! He grows fat 
on the sins of his people. He does not look to making sacred the venerable 
and salutary, or see what sacredness is, and hence makes a mere image 
of an order. He is more the votary of lust than worthy of the flesh and 
blood of Christ; and the bereft people ratify the acts of their master. 
Clerical only in name, he endures to live in the ranks and lot of the clergy, 
while working to become and to seem exalted. He is all fire in active life, 
sluggish in the order from which he gets his title, and is thus proved to 
belong to the clergy by name, to the court by deed. 

See the clerical run about without law or order, visiting the halls of 
kings, and mixing in the turmoil of life, taking part in the affairs of the people 
and the things of the forum, and, moreover, taking up arms and clashing 
sword with sword. The cleric prefers to lead the line, engage in battle, 
be considered a soldier, and disregards the sacred repose of the clergy. 
A savage soldier, he worries and plunders, seizes and harasses the poor, 
oppresses those whom he presses hard, and fixes his teeth in everything. 
Not only does he not govern the husbandmen by his word, and protect 
them by his arm, but he smites and puts to flight, burns and tramples upon 
the tillers of the fields. The food carried off from him closes the mouths 
of those before whom he takes off his mask; he fights for evil, chases after 
evil, sweats for evil. He is a soldier more voracious than fire, more rapacious 
than a kite, more savage than a tiger, more destructive than destructive 
fire. He rages at his post, distinguished by his noble birth, the reverence 
done him not his own but his father’s. He is made a leader, shows his 
ancestry in words, but not in deeds; of noble lineage, he is a reprobate in 
wrong-doing. His nobility is of birth, flesh, material things, not superiority; 
even noble flesh suffers dissolution, withers away, and is buried. High 
and low have degenerated into feebleness toward vice. Why? Because 
they want to be first in body, not soul. The judge begs for lucre and gives 
unjust judgment for lucre. Crime stands in your way, money gets you 
out, and the law has nothing to say. You display the violence of a wolf, 
and you will be considered a lamb if you pay well. Through your bribes 
you touch the sky, though you ought legally to be burned. You have 
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property, and you will find the tax officer mild; do not run away. 
Through a bribe you prevent his remembering any orderly system, he 
raises his voice for lucre, sells his words, and suppresses himself. Thus 
the law finally becomes subject to him, not man to the law. 

See how much evil arises from bribes and how much good is stifled. 
Ye gods! See how quickly, when the judge grasps the lucre, evil stands 
up and right falls; how he lifts up one and casts out the other for a bit of 
money. See how he judges without judgment, without right; for money, 
and not the Lex Theodosia, is the object of his care. 

The agent manipulates almost all his business fraudulently, buys 
lucre with lucre, elevates one thing, lowers another, changes this for that. 
He runs through bleak cold, over mountains, through market-places, and 
over seas. The robber catches him, the enemy smites him, winter grinds 
and summer scorches him. Captured he comes away poor, and empty- 
handed sings in the presence of the brigand. He resuscitates his gains, 
and hurries his way to Babylon, then back to his country with new tales 
and new wares. He cheats in buying your wares, preferring his scales to 
yours. The farmer is dishonest and envious, the plowman often swears 
his neighbor’s planted fields are his own. He swears that he may take 
away, and perjures himself speedily and cleverly. Hence frequent quarrels 
and litigation. The countryman puts barley into his barns and stores 
away spelt. Great barns, capacious receptacles, he builds and many. 
Neither of live stock nor of crops, gifts of God the Giver, does he wish to 
pay tithes, nor is the sacred portion nor the tithe rendered to the altar. 
Depraved is the course of every profession, race, rank, and age, and each 
perpetrates abominations; soberness of life has reached its end. All 
goodness perishes, and every man tries to seem what he is not; laziness 
struggles to destroy force, fraud to destroy piety. Now money alone crushes 
all things, wealth reigns, riches are hoarded, all men rush to the market- 
place and make for lucre. Mammon is king now, goodness a burden, 
and crime a distinction. The path of justice brings opprobrium, piety 
disgrace. The clerical order has fallen from its height, the monastic from 
its stronghold. One part is fractured, the other rent asunder as the order 
has become distorted. One is lamentable, the other pitiable quite. Both 
stand in name only, and lie overturned in essence. Both tumble, though 
one used to be an adornment, the other a glory. Both have decayed, both 
have withered and lost their bloom. 

Who is good? Reverend old age is scorned by the aged, modesty by 
youth, the blush of shame and the straight way by the full-grown. In short, 
the order of the wicked cries to sin, I will not say on whose account, loves, 
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begets, and perpetrates it and goes to destruction. The face of the whole 
world is so destroyed by sin that not a child is born free from the taint of 
death. The hearts of the boy and the youth are as sordid as that of the 
old man, and no period of life is without its blemish. The small boy, 
hardly masculine—but I will not speak, I will not mention such wicked- 
ness, such mad wickedness. I will refrain from uncovering and bringing 
to light the more foul things. What it were a crime to publish defiles 
heart and tongue. 

Fiery passion stands erect, the golden girdle of modesty is unloosed, 
wrong stands erect, the nets of madness are drawn tight. All, all, I say, 
have ceased to restrain their lusts. I will not omit to score and upbraid 
each. That the crowd has drifted into all things impious, all things base, 
I grieve and laugh at, am both Diogenes and Democritus. The race 
thinks it right to have known the harlot’s couch; the law of his nature, it 
says, bids one lie here and her with him. For why was woman given or 
made, unless to suffer it? Sex commands, it says, that she bear, that he 
be borne. A drunken race, unknowing how to restrain itself, thinks har- 
lots as permissible as dinners. The whole world rushes freely into all 
kinds of evil in all directions; once it stood firm, now is going to pieces. 
It slides back of itself, disintegrates of itself, goes to destruction of itself, 
while lust and crime flourish and right is buried in a tomb. 

Where the Don flows and where the shore of Syene approaches the 
Tropic, everyone casts off restraint and none will gird up his loins. A 
race of asses is forever reveling in drunkenness, and a serious life and 
chaste grace are treated with obloquy. Everyone, like a springing horse, 
neighs unto crime or bleats to it like sheep, springs to passion, fondles it, 
cherishes it, and hence begets evil. We see nothing wicked and all things 
beautiful let alone. Blood-relatives give each other the bonds of the flesh 
and kisses. Base kisses and by no means sisterly the sister showers 
secretly upon the brother; and the way of the pit, in a word, is broad. 
Kinsfolk are united together, and the passion of love is the one thought of 
all. Not now is the seventh degree the last in giving birth. The lawful 
heir perishes, and an heir not the father’s plows the father’s fields, while 
blind license permits all things through women. The uncertain palace of 
nobility brings forth spurious offspring, while many sons of unlike rank, 
though of like blood are born. The adulteress burns, and the man of 
high position respects not his vows. An uncertain Herodias is given to 
many, and there is no John. Now even the lilies of the spirit are prosti- 
tuted, the living necklace and heavenly lilies are defiled. The sacred dower 
is broken, and the veil loosened into wickedness. Everyone looks out for 
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himself, and is afraid to show devotion to God. The virgin band is wasted, 
the spotless couch gone, the bride of God falls, and all men drift weakly 
into wickedness. Oh, the rule of chastity groans at the baseness of all 
life, this lamentation or tragic cry mounts to the stars. I shudder to tell 
the things I am often on fire to reprove. The shouts°of crime alone, 
alas, strike the heavens. The perpetration of crime and its voice are all 
that is heard; the guilt of the time of Noah, or worse, I should say, is upon 
us. The earth is filled with bloodshed and fraud and lust. Moderation 
is spitefully entreated of gluttony, favor of bribery, good gifts of money. 
All that you see goes into the vice of fornication; nothing stands secure, 
nothing stands safe now from lust. There stand the harlots, in short, as 
the devil’s nets, lost bodies, a well-worn path, a public door. Luxury 
flourishes, impiety is unyielding, and wickedness abounds. All things 
are defiled by the abominable gang, the herd of the wantons. The impu- 
dent wantons lead .a life of riotous license in speech, feeling, actions, 
debauchery, drunkenness, gluttony, their one and only glory their love of 
the slippery things of the flesh, defiling their hearts with rioting, their 
members with lust. Woman sordid, perfidious, fallen, besmirches purity, 
meditates impiety, corrupts life. Evil woman becomes the spur and bridle 
of sin or goodness. Woman is a wild beast, her crimes are like the sand. 
I am not going to find fault with those whom I ought to bless as righteous, 
but because I ought, I direct the sting of my verse against these locusts of 
the soul. Now evil woman fills my pageand my discourse. Herself I appre- 
ciate, but her doings I disapprove, and will therefore castigate. Woman 
persuades to wickedness by glance and ways and deeds, rejoices in driving 
to sin and living all woman. There is no good one, or, if you do find any 
good one, the good one is a bad thing, for there is almost no good woman. 
Woman is a guilty thing, a hopelessly fleshly thing, nothing but flesh, 
vigorous to destroy, born to deceive and taught to deceive—the last pitfall, 
worst of vipers, beautiful rottenness, a slippery pathway, public curse, 
plundering plunder, a horrible night-owl, a public doorway, sweet poison. 
All guile is she, fickle and impious, a vessel of filth, an unprofitable 
vessel, breakable, vicious, insatiable, self-centered, and quarrelsome. 
Goods lightly sold but quickly lost is she, a slave of gold, a firebrand in 
the house, loving only to deceive and be deceived. She shows herself an 
enemy to them that love her and a friend to the enemy. She seeks if she 
is not sought, and reaps as gain her wickedness. The night is her joy, 
her own, her light; she makes no exception, conceives by the father or the 
grandson. A trench of lust, the arms of chaos, tongue of vice she was and 
is and will be, and through her the ranks of the good go to destruction. 
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As long as crops shall be given to the husbandman and put into the soil, 
this lioness will roar, this wild beast will rage against right. She is the last 
madness, the inmost foe, inmost destruction. While she refuses, she 
allures, and impels the well-regulated to sin. She is flesh of the flesh, and 
is acknowledged to surpass herself in guile and Proteus in changeability, 
seeming pious in impiety. She teaches vice, but my verse may not call her 
vicious; but I call it vice, I prove the perfidy and name the harm. A large 
article, a very bad thing, the worst of things, cleverer than any other skill, 
is the skill of woman. No wolf is worse than she, because his attacks are 
less frequent; no dragon, no lion; what can I say is worse? You would 
condemn not only all her harmful points, but also the good ones. John 
upbraids this sin, and falls by the sword. Through her Hippolytus is 
destroyed because he was a man; through her Ammon is destroyed; 
through her Joseph is tormented; through her is thy hair shorn, Samson; 
through her are destroyed Reuben and David and Solomon and the first 
man. She gives and does that through which shame is brought to ruin 
and we are brought to ruin. Woman in heart and speech and deed is a 
dire dragon, a terrible fire creeping into the vitals like poison. Evil woman 
paints and bedecks herself for her crimes, dyes, adulterates, changes, 
varies, colors her natural self. In pursuit of guilt she roams like a lion, 
runs about like a wild beast, runs burning with devouring flames of fire 
and burns others. Shining with treacherous light, glowing with sin, the 
incarnation of sin herself, she is unwavering and fixed only in passion and 
frivolity. She fastens upon him and draws him on when she spies one 
spying closely, and delights to do harm whenever she gets the opportunity. 
When she looks most faithful and most closely united to you, she will set 
a slave before you if he gives her more. Frail is the heart, frail the word, 
and brief the faithfulness of a woman. A woman gives for a present brief 
sport and long tears. Sad is the end and sweet the beginning in love; the 
outcome of that sin is apt to be pain. In the beginning fierce fire kindles 
the lost heart, but the outcome of the sin is a cry from the depths: Oh, 
woe is me, woe is me! Woman is a stench, all aglow to deceive, a flame 
of madness, the beginning of destruction, the worser portion, the robber 
of shame. Her own germs, O savage crime, she casts from her body, and, 
when put forth, cuts them up, throws them away, kills them in her wicked- 
ness. Woman is a viper, not a human being but a wild beast, and not 
true to herself. She is the murderer of that creature, nay of herself first. 
Fiercer than an asp, and more madly raging than the raging, is she. O 
savagery, she drowns her own flesh in the waves. Woman is faithless, 
ill-savored, ill savor itself, the throne of Satan. Shame is a burden to her; 
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flee from her, reader! We even read that the sins of a man are more pious, 
more acceptable to the Lord, than the good deeds of a woman. 

O evil days! Why? Because they have begotten so many filthy 
things and have put forth such foulness, not to say such horrors. All 
good goes to pieces, all men drift into every kind of sin. All good lies 
prostrate, all evil pleases all alike. The chaste couch is esteemed mean, a 
broad one sought; compacts of marriage or union are allowed. The 
married woman refuses her husband, rushes after men, and draws them to 
her; in order not to sleep alone, in countrified fashion, she gives herself 
and what she has. Whois a good woman? What one has a good name? 
What one is chaste? What one stands out in piety or suffers her chamber 
to be inviolate? What one suffers the marriage contract to be sacred ? 
She signs, that she will not commit sin and adultery, nor bring forth young 
like the wolf without any law or order, that the boy shall be marked by 
the features of the father, the father be known by the face of the boy, 
and no blemish be found in birth or likeness. Thus shall the progeny 
presented to the husband have the husband for father, not a servant of the 
household; show the features of the father and display the characteristics 
of the father in behavior. Who holds the agreement sacred and the bless- 
ing given at the altar? Who has pious eyes? Who is a good woman? 
Very few, believe me. Such are very rare birds, plants very difficult to 
find. I castigate such things, laugh at them not without tears. Few 
keep their troth, for all the husband’s authority is going to pieces. A 
flock without a turtle dove, for there is none without the coveted sparrow. 

All nations like a husband who has a single wife. To many a single 
wife becomes a slippery way, a broken path. The husband goes outside, 
takes pleasure in adultery, in the woman of the town; presently she pre- 
pares to sin, coquettes with it, burns and risks it. ‘Troubled she looks upon 
her husband’s repose, gladly upon his bier, danger, imprisonment, death. 
Julian Order and Scatinian Law, where do ye slumber? Everybody lives 
without law and without rule. Many women, many sins, much ruin; 
many a Lydia, few Lucretias, no Sabine woman. There is almost no 
good woman; no man sees an Amazon now; and I hear of none without 
three suitors, and these shameless ones. Almost every woman is as eager 
for sin as for light, and delights as much to become common as once to be 
one man’s wife. The adulterous wife would rather be sent to hell than to 
be the partner of one husband, O impious madness! She is better satis- 
fied with a single eye than with a single partner, O heathen madness, O 
guilty earth! Select any you will, take out any you will, and put these 
together; you will scarcely find one chaste of heart and not guilty of body. 
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In various ways Venus lords it over the lordly. Lamentable! But to 
whom? To them that burn for the stars and hate the depths. She defiles 
and fastens to herself everything in the world, and drives the sluggish 
heart into her nets. She is more voracious and more rapacious than flames 
of fire. She burns kindled with dead and rotten wood. One and all rush 
into passion, and animal indulgence. The pledge-money of one husband 
becomes that of another; his death is near. 

Who is not a father now? Even the boys are eager to have boys, and 
threaten to fill their father’s house and halls with offspring. Everyone 
wants a wife, enters into matrimony and becomes a husband, to be blessed 
in Jacob’s line and not without seed. He becomes a father, a child is born, 
and the new-born progeny is handed to him. Most of the father’s force 
goes outside, of the mother’s to her lactation. 

O strange age! Now even the small girl is agog to be married, the 
unripe maiden craves the kisses and force of a husband. A dowry is 
given her, a ring put upon her finger, the pledge-money fixed. Then come 
the jovial groom, the bustling cook, the wandering viands; the hall glows 
with choruses singing congratulation, and the procession comes with the 
bridal songs before and after. In a twinkling she conceives, becomes a 
mother. Her offspring grows older and tall; presently the offspring is 
doubted. Her son is thought to be his father. Lust brings forth sickly 
young and many broods. The flock springs up quickly, and the crop comes 
forth quickly. So is the generation of children, so do they grow and mul- 
tiply. In a word, numbers of the worst kind wander everywhere, a herd 
of men without a ray of light in their evil hearts. Almost the population 
of the city is scattered all through the country. No place is empty, none 
without its crowd. Individual places, mountains,*® caves, islands, fields, 
meadows, are besieged with dwellers and wanderers. The Caspian ridges, 
pathless of yore, are trodden by feet. The hermit is not now in highest 
esteem, because he is so many. Countless and wretched is the race today, 
all too ready for evil, all too prone to evil, tending to evil. 

Everyone teaches evil, and it is no harm to be harmful; everyone gets 
heated with wine, and it is of no profit to be wise. The wine-shop is sought 
more quickly and more gladly than the temples of God sacred with divinity 
and splendid with light. An impious race drinks maddening wine beyond 
measure. The hearth is kindled, and the jest goes round in blind order. 
A drunken race thirsts for famous wines, wines of Belgium, maddening 
wines, bringing violence, full of ruin. By such was Noah overcome, by 
such Lot burned, chaste as he was before; an evil heat sticks to the glut- 


18 Tt seems as if mors in the text must be a mistake for mons.—H. P. 
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tons and drinkers. You who desire to go to bed drunk frequently want 
to loosen your belt quickly for unmixed cups. By these you are quickly 
overcome, burn, and are burned with love of the fire; your mind boils with 
mad fires, your frame is roasted with heat. More ravenous than a serpent 
—this is no lie—is the enemy in thy vitals, and he flourishes on the fire 
within. Straightway you lose all self-control under the sting of lust; this 
foe rages more fiercely than any foe, this heat more fiercely than any heat. 
Passion craves wine; by its torch is the mind inflamed, the deed made to 
smoke. Soon the stomach is filled, the man surrenders to passion and boils 
over into sin. Through unmixed cups first the throat, and afterward the 
belly, rages. Soon passion rouses furiously the hidden members. Food fills 
it, passion fills it, sin loves these two members. The indulgence of one rushes 
to the bottle, slips into wickedness; hence a flood of lust and rottenness on 
the spot. The madness of the other causes shame to be thrown aside, force 
to perish, vigor to die, order to be destroyed. The one care and general 
struggle of the flesh is to eat; drunkenness is in favor, and thy words lie 
neglected, good Jesus! The gullet reigns greedy and full of drunkenness, 
the heart is oppressed with intoxication and goaded with wicked desires. 
The times are full of evil excitement, full of lust, full of gluttony, and their 
only passions are eating and pandering to the flesh. The famous thing 
now is to give over the belly to food and the mouth to drink. Venus and 
the gullet, is the motto of the belly-worshipers. I say they are not wor- 
shipers of Christ, but gluttons and belly-worshipers, that hate not any 
wickedness or baseness. 

Now the good man is a culprit, the stomach is good, the belly is men’s 
school. Everyone devotes himself to the gullet, and is disgusted and 
ashamed to walk modestly. ; 

Hear what I say: Jerusalem lies in ruins while the prince of cooks stands 
erect; a sea of food—nay, of foods—is what is wanted. The narrow path 
is scorned and lo, the broad way is demanded. First the gullet, then 
Venus, fasten their chains upon everyone. O woe! See the age held 
tight by threefold madness, bound by threefold sin—lust, fraud, and 
pride. Pride binds the heart, and lust the drunken body. Fraud binds 
body and heart, and death bends both to itself. The burden of earth 
weighs down the guilty heart and the sinking neck. In heart we incline, 
nay, turn back to Pharaoh. We go into the trackless regions, take our 
stand on evil, evil that we are, and fond of the things that pass and perish 
utterly. We go and shall continue to go where we shall perish and be 
destroyed, seeing only the things that perish and are destroyed. 

Peace weeps, love dies; one rages and smites, another is smitten; 
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Mars roars unbending, one stands, one groans, and men plunge into guilt. 
Wrath seizes and brandishes and whirls about its bloody scourge, brings 
out savage spears, wild dangers, murderous war. The peace of the heathen 
flourisheth, the one and only peace of the Christian perisheth. If I see 
well, the union and peace of wild beasts is firmer. See, guilty race, lions 
and boars do not slay and devour each other, while the vengeance of the 
fathers slaughter their offspring. 

Finally the impious mind takes to trying constantly battles of the soul, 
and sprinkles itself with homicidal blood. Ah, how I grieve that right 
and wrong grow at even pace! Here is madness fighting, there is madness 
arming both hands. Here are parents at war, there brothers of the same 
blood. The race rages against its own flesh, and savage Furies hold sway. 

O the murderous cruelty! The son longs for the father’s death, laments 
because death is so slow to come to a man; and the impious father desires 
in beautiful sequence to lay the son’s splendid limbs in a mean tomb first. 
The daughter rejoices to close her mother’s aged eyes, and to weep at her 
funeral, afterward freely daring what she will. The stepmother gives 
cups of poison and food filled with death. Cruel death overtakes him 
who goes abroad with rich merchandise, the rich man atones for his wealth, 
host and guest rush at each other’s throats. Rarely is a wife safe with 
husband surviving, never with husband safe and secure. The husband 
perishes at the hands of his spouse, and the sharp sword of her husband 
smites her. The tender youth is in danger from the fully grown, the son- 
in-law from the father-in-law. The brother pursues the friend with death, 
or, if not, with importunity; whom he cannot slay with the sword he 
destroys by wiles, O wicked heart! 

The noxious race, the more than impious crowd, are their own destruc- 
tion. Thy neighbor is to thee and thou to him as the wolf to the lamb. 
Grace is dead, and the fire of love grown cold. The royal path, the path 
of character, is lost. The heart void of light and full of sin congeals; 
the soul is frozen clearly, and the cold is real. Grace is dead, and a cold 
broods over us deeper than the Danube. The peoples are without morals 
or order, magistrate or ruler. The law of the Lord is fallen, and his head 
is dripping all around with moisture who in his goodness poured them 
forth—O terrible sound!—warmed with the breath of his mouth. 

Why tarry, in short? Pride and wrath, the sister of pride, are over 
all things, and twofold deceit of heart and tongue. The upright race has 
passed away, a wicked and perverse come forth, altogether given over to 
babbling and drunkenness, full of sloth, full of lust, full of sin, cunning 
of heart, small of body, and meager in manliness. 
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Almost no one displays the spirit or the strength of the fathers. The 
son is no more like his father than Sisyphus is like Polyphemus. Parents 
and grandchildren have no likeness. All the characteristics of the body 
are like a waning moon, and as the body has degenerated, so also the mind. 
A withered race abounds, and the bodies and souls of the race are feeble. 
Worthless in heart and most like himself is everyone now. He who 
appeals to you develops twofold craft and cunning. Unity is cleft in 
twain and destroyed by division, agreement by differences, simplicity by 
duplicity. This man becomes that man’s foe, that man his, or friend. 
A man smiles and hates, holds off and stands by, is friendly and hostile. 
The royal path of sincerity is ruined and gone; impious falseness puts on 
the cloak of duplicity. 

I want you to believe what I mean to say, no age has brought forth 
false prophets more numerously and abundantly than this one. In short, 
these Pharisees with their inward foulness are a slippery road, a public 
doorway to destruction. A pestilent brood of hypocrites has sprung up 
and rushed upon us, a race of darkness, horrid of body and slippery of 
soul. They have sacred names and sacred exterior with proud hearts. 
They appear in sheep’s clothing, but there is a snake in the grass. Their 
hearts are wanton, their brows stern as Cato’s, waxen in morals, brazen 


- of face, inclining to evil. Sheep’s clothing disguises and cloaks their 


lowering, greedy, wolfish hearts. Their hearts swell with pride, and lack 
the uttermost fragment of heart. They are pious of face, impious of deed, 
halls of filth. They put on wiles as one trims and cuts off the hair. The 
wolf counterfeits the sheep, the bramble personates the rose. Unmixed 
cups and many dainties, is their only motto; place is their one desire, 
dissimulation their right; their will their only law. Scandals and schisms 
are in them, but no sabbath of the soul. In short, order is not found in 
their deeds, but in the dressing of their hair. They are canonized for 
their tongs, for their combs and the arrangement of their locks. Is this 
a silly lie I am telling? At any rate, they imitate the thing. One of them, 
older of face and apparently more righteous, is the pattern of morals for 
the lower brethren. His heart meditates evil, his tongue sows good and 
speaks fair. Oshame,Osin! He isa devil and is thought to be an angel. 
The same man is a devil in deed and an angel in word. What his speech 
teaches, his actions unteach, hostile to it. The Argus-eyed sees not his 
own baseness nor the impieties of his brethren, a sower of praise and lavish 
giver of indulgence to himself. 

His heart is void of wisdom, his words show themselves good words 
of wisdom; his agedjlimbsjare stirred by youthful desires. He hides the 
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wolf with the fox, shows himself well regulated outside, is fair of speech, 
but guile within. His evil conscience, a burden and pest in himself, sur- 
renders to him, the witness within flees away. His brow presents a Hector, 
his age is believed to surpass Nestor’s, his skin is parched, and he has 
bristles on his hairy arms. Near the time of death, he reckons his years 
on his fingers, and, though he totters with age, he has the spirit of a tyrant. 
What is plainer? Lo, a third Cato sent from heaven, sterner of brow, 
juster on the surface, worthless within. He is a Cato, with time will be 
a Mauritanian Hiarba. First Venus unmans him, then a bristling beard 
makes him a man. His brow shows a man, within the man is dead, he 
is a wolf within. But thy king’s daughter is all glorious within. Why 
weave delays? Order is abandoned, and evil stands. Hypocrisy stands, 
obedience is mocked at. The teaching of Pythagoras is a dead letter. 
The guiding hand lies idle for thee, and thou choosest to walk the broad 
way of sin. The narrow way is left, the broad taken by all. We seek 
the pathless, uncertain, drifting, and drift with it. 

Aiming at toastmasterships, scepters, and the chief seats, everyone is in 
a constant turmoil and bustle. All the world is panting for honors and 
not for morals. Now luxury, idleness, falseness, overenthusiasm, pre- 
tense, dissimulation, gaming, drunkenness, fraud, gluttony, and wrong- 
doing are the things in vogue; double-tongued speech, quarrels, murder, 
war with its trumpets and alarms, violence, debauchery, wrangling—in a 
word, all that error teaches. Such germs become troops of vices, such 
germs give the death-blow to morals. Pride first suggests to the soul to 
plunge into the trackless, brings in the troop, the great sins, the seven sins. 
Pride first bade men do impiously, and the crowd howled approval, first 
lays siege to the heart, and quickly gets possession of it subdued by the 
crowd. It persists, the man falls, overthrows the good and keeps the evil, 
heaps up sin, while lust and sin are in high feather. It drowns the male 
offspring of Irsael, and saves the female for luxurious wantonness. 

O evil age! Why? Because bound by no rules. The man ready 
without and learned within is thought a fool; not long-suffering, but vio- 
lence, brings peace now. He that is silent goes hungry, and loquacity 
begets gain. The tongue of the sophist, the tongue of the tyrant, the tongue 
of the market-place, orders all things and smites down all opposition like a 
sword. The voluble tongue is the famous one now, and hears the words, 
“Come hither.” A dumb bishop, a backslider in the order, closes the 
door. You have no boastful knowledge, and you are proved to be a sheep 
or a blockhead. You are a sort of viper, and you show you have a free 
mind. Now to return evil for evil is held glorious, to yield is a fault. 
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Irreverence is praised, and patience regarded as a sin. It is just as much 
a disgrace not to return evil as to live on husks. In crime and wickedness 
the vicious race riots night and day. 

Alas! Speech is bad, actions are worse, practices worst of all. The 
vigor of sin stands out sharply, the old vigor of order is blunted. I say 
that not as many worthy and serious spirits can be found as there are 
mouths of the Nile, not as many pious bodies as there are planets in the 
sky. If I see there is one anywhere of simple, modest heart, I reckon him 
unsophisticated, and count an honest heart a prodigy. It is like plowing 
the sea with chariots, or the dry land with sails, finding fishes in the fields, 
ships in the air, camels in the stars.'® 

What would Horace and Cato, Persius and Juvenal, do, I ask, if they 
were in life now? Lucilius would gaze in astonishment on the doings of 
this age, and would call his own prosperous and holy; would say the times 
were admirable which he called very bad; would write the age was golden 
which he wrote was black, guilty, evil. See the age, see the separate 
things plunged in darkness. Fall into evil and you will be loved for the 
fall; stand straight and you will want. Wish to leave evil, to pursue the 
right and live rightly, you will be the butt of a concert hall, and a scene on 
the stage will be based upon you. O woe! A veritable Charybdis sinks 
all things into wickedness. Concoct crime, and you will be considered a 
chieftain and walk in highesteem. Do you want tolive quietly and safely, 
do you want peace? Be suave to powerful sinners, and flatter the bully. 
When you see guilty deeds, be a roe with the eyes of a mole. Quickly 
drive forth and scrape out of your heart what you have seen. If you want 
to expose evil, and score others’ sins, you do yourself no good and suffer 
ostracisim besides. To puncture base faults now brings fierce quarrels; 
to criticise wrong and tell the truth proves a fountain of hatred. He that 
even for good exposes my sins is a burden to me; an evil conscience cavils 
at and hates all the doings of light. A drunken race drinks baleful cups, 
cups of forgetfulness, such as the poet invented for all who die. Everyone 
is mindful of evil alone and forgetful of piety. The righteous man lacks 
a hearth and home; no one is willing to give to the good for nothing. 
Separate things go for value, all things for wares, but nothing without 
price—if you bring nothing. The cottage of the poor man, alas, shows 
no smoke rising from its chimney. 

The halls and high-paneled ceilings of the rich man shine with light. 
Small sons in infant strength smile upon him. He reclines in luxury at 


9 The text seems to be corrupt here and the grammar peculiar, but I think I hi ¢ 
the sense.—H. P. 
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dinner, and goes about raised upon the shoulders of a Liburnian. When- 
ever he will, he retires to his lofty ivory-inlaid couch. In the morning the 
cook calls him, and he straightway sacrifices a bull to his stomach. Golden 
service bears his honied wine and rich dainties. Night returns to give him 
joyful dreams, and day its joyful feasts. His throat is like a deep pit that 
lusts after whole ages. The steaming odor is savory to him, and the bait 
of the cuisine catches his gullet. His are feastings, usury, wrangling, 
lucre, and plunder. The man is a beast, the victim of his belly; a beast 
forsooth, of swelling belly, lively tooth, and dead mind. He wants good 
dinners, wants good estates, wants good meadows, wants good cups, 
wants good viands, but not good deeds. 

Wealth is mighty, and money the thing; with these one gets honors, 
an ark for his days. Eloquence, knowledge, and a worthy life are nothing 
without wealth. Good things are multiplied for the rich, blows for the 
humble. The lesser are threatened with the law, the lower with arms. 
Money commands all things, and, moreover, gets all things. The rich 
man and famous, rolling in money and high in his castle, possesses the 
earth, and gets its good things for himself, increasing and heaping them up. 
Perhaps he keeps the pile for robbers or foes, and finally is more con- 
sumed with grief if his chest or his house is broken into than if he had 
buried his children and dear ones. He compasses the ages, meditates evil, 
revolves low schemes in his heart, goes over seas and mountains and 
through the markets of the world, changing his clime. Hurries across the 
sea, expatriates himself, and tries a new world. The winds bring him to 
shore or to the open sea, not into narrows. His wealth is vanity, his mind, 
crafty, his lot pitiable. He dreams of sales, exaggerates things bought 
and belittles things to be bought. He wins gains with gains, and makes 
this or that with his pencil. Debits and credits are all hidden away in a 
rich chest.2° It is sweet to him to sleep at the foot of a pile of riches; he 
loves to turn over his gold often and add to it oftener. Finally he lacks 
because he has so much, shriveling in abundance. He is thought a Mam- 
mon, and thirsts for more, O overwhelming thirst! He becomes a Tan- 
talus without the name, by the implications of the name. Joys and gains, 
money, farms, and estates, are his. He builds barns, abounds in all 
things in his vast wealth, slow to good, ready for evil, first in the market. 

The rich man is swift to all wickedness, slow toward the right. He looks 
like a blooming rose, is rolled over like a wheel, and his things with him. 
Today he stands noted, tomorrow falls, himself yet different. In the 
morning the rich man sees possessions his; in the evening, poor, he sees 

20 This passage is pretty obscure.—H. P. 
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them yours. He will sleep in luxury, but in death he will straightway lose 
everything. Presently the robber will carry off his wealth, no longer his 
but his, and will lay him low in death. In a little while the thief will take 
away his goods like a frail leaf, and death himself. Then he leaves all his 
guilty gains, a .new lot is his. All the splendor and beauty of the rich 
man, which it took a year’s labor to acquire, a single hour takes away. 
O pitiable, O mournful, O wretched being! As fast as his money grows, 
his self-effacement grows. He fears all things whom his own wealth makes 
poor. His money takes possession of him, grows and occupies his mind 
altogether. Care worries his soul, worry fuddles him, error hinders him. 
His face turns pale, craft here, grief there, alarm everywhere. Sleep brings 
him vain and numerous dreams; by day his affairs, by night the threat- 
ening visions, torment him. A robber seems to break open his safe and 
carry away everything else. The poor rich man quakes and wakes with a 
groan, fearing the fact. He rises straightway, opens his chest, and finds 
his money. Night wears away, day calls him to the market, business 
buzzes, and he goes. He runs after gain, fights for gain, sighs for gain; 
he sighs and roams the seas in ships or the markets afoot. By means of 
vast evils and many a blow he avoids poverty. He cheats and steals, 
gives this, takes that, gets money with his money. The miser tries to give 
little to his own and nothing to thee, Lazarus. Tears are thine, but shall 
be his, and what tears? Right bitter ones. Though he walk in riches 
now, and attain to the full his impious desires, he shall fall after a little 
while and all his wealth collapse. Like sand will the heap of his riches 
pass away. His abundance shall disappear, his wealth pass away and 
their master. Lucre is evidently fleeting and transient. Man has always 
desired and worshiped it, and will alwaysdo so. As long as England gives 
milk, India ivory, Smyrna grasshoppers, many a son of Adam will run over 
markets and mountains in search of gain. Gain, money, property, wealth, 
now rule; O woe, the blessed tears of the poor count for naught. The 
man who has gained much land or pelf wrongfully is blessed now and 
called happy. Everyone wants a great palace and builds him a house, as 
if he were to abide here through all the ages. No one builds the halls that 
endure, all build earthly ones. Gorgeous halls and flourishing castles are 
the roses of this world. We adorn our halls with marble, wicked troop, 
sons of Canaan, that we are, perhaps even with the woods of Arabia. We 
adorn our halls, and Christ groans at our gates. We fill ourselves with 
feasting, and he goes hungry. We are relaxed with drink, a prey to our 
gullets, overcome with wanton music; he is thirsty and hungry, trembles, 
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and groans and wails loudly. We feed upon quail and goose, he upon 
neither. The sinner is fawned upon, God spitefully entreated—a fine 
order of things. We feed upon birds and lamb and pork and beef; not 
so he. The devil holds fast our stony hearts and brazen flesh. We are 
a drunken race, an impious race, filled with the devil; a worthless people, 
a crooked generation, an alienated race. We seek many dainties, a fine 
load for the belly, and give, or rather leave, the poor bits for our hungry 
Lord. 

O evil age! Why? Because the separate parts are now vitiated, one 
a prey to luxury, another to dissipation. The rich man stands erect, the 
poor man falls; the people cast out the latter and honor the former. The 
fool that has money rages at will, and buys official protection against the 
upright. Right is dead, for the broad road of luxury, babbling, drunken- 
ness, gluttony, lies open. The lovers of the flesh and envious foes of 
right, whoremongers, godless, insolently ambitious, leave no baseness, no 
villainy undone. Wickedness is now actually perpetrated that was not 
even spoken of before. Mad, unnatural crimes are committed. The last 
and worst times are evidently at hand. The couch of the harlot is hardly 
thought anything of, and is called pardonable because natural. Honest 
manliness is dead, and all are plunged in filth and wallowing in sin. 

When was the lap of goodness smaller and of wickedness ampler ? 
When was vice more dominant, the power of evil greater, or the realm of 
good morals narrower? If God commanded all things impious and 
deadly, who could keep the commandment more vigilantly and more 
comprehensively? If it were lawful to heap up sin and scorn the right, 
who could heap the one higher and scorn and avoid the other more com- 
pletely? In various ways the arrow of passion cleaves every head, every- 
one shuns the salutary and none the vicious. If high rewards were given 
for great wickedness, wickedness could not be pursued more readily nor 
good more sluggishly. As I speak, I shudder; I have not power, ability, 
or will to tell all the execrable things. Who could fitly bewail them ? 
What rivers, what floods of tears, would suffice, I ask, to wipe out all the 
baseness of this mad time? If I should tell of such madness, it were not 
right, if it were not a crime. Alas! The course of the law lies afar off. 

I weep as I sow my verse; not in verse nor in prose can I tell all the 
evils, uncover the wickedness, bring out the wicked things. They are 
so manifold my voice would fail for telling them. They are not for words, 
I am ashamed to disclose them all. I know that paper, speech, and time 
would fail, if I wished to touch upon and castigate even the more serious. 
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My Muse, indeed, is very weary of noting these things, but the guilty 
brood is not weary of doing them.*t Therefore shall my dactyles not stop 
here, my Muse shall speak of the lost ages and their successors. We have 
been scudding over the high seas; let the anchor now be cast. When our 
strength is replenished and the breeze stronger, we will go on. 

2t The end words of these two lines seem to be interchanged, and the footnotes 
show confusion in the manuscripts.—H. P. 

END OF BOOK II 
[To be concluded] 
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HARPER’S COMMENTARY ON AMOS AND HOSEA 


Students of the Old Testament have now, for the first time in many 
years, an adequate commentary on Amos and Hosea. We have been liv- 
ing in an era of abridged textbooks, and have suffered accordingly. The 
“‘compendious hand-commentary”’ is usually like a cheap field-glass, having 
neither a wide circle of view nor sharp definition. It is far from being use- 
less; but the purchaser who really feels the need of a supplement to his eye- 
sight will generally wish that he had bought something else. It is, there- 
fore, especially pleasant to welcome President Harper’s thorough and com- 
prehensive treatment of Amos and Hosea, the two most important members 
of this difficult group, the Dodekapropheton. 

The introductory part of the Commentary contains a little more than 
one hundred and eighty pages. This includes a valuable essay, of about 
seventy pages, on the historical preparation for the work of Amos and 
Hosea, as well as a special introduction to the book of each prophet, under 
the headings: “Personal life,” ‘‘Message,’”’ ‘‘ Ministry,” and ‘Literary 
Form of the Book” (with a table). There are also brief chapters on the 
poetical form of these prophecies, their language and style, and the text and 
versions. Each of these two last-named chapters contains a good deal of 
illustrative material conveniently arranged. The old Greek (LXX) version 
is perhaps dismissed a little too summarily, and the statement that “‘the 
character of its rendering is in general the same in Amos and Hosea as 
elsewhere” (p. clxxiv) might mislead the student. The Greek Old Testa- 
ment contains almost every variety of translation, the work of translators of 
the most widely differing equipment and methods. The literature of the 
two prophecies is given with great fulness; there is a chronological table of 
Israelitish life and thought, covering three pages; and at the end of the 
book a good index and a sketch-map. 

The interpretation of the prophecies is given in three parts: first, a brief 
discussion of the text and versions; then the commentary proper; and 

1 A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Amos and Hosea. By William Rainey 


Harper. [ ‘The International Critical Commentary.” ] New York: Scribner, 1905: 
clxxxi+424 pages. $3 net. 


399 
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lastly, grammatical, lexical, and other technical annotations, in fine print. In 
each of these divisions the discussion is sufficiently full, and generally clear. 
Like some of its predecessors in the series, this Commentary pays consider- 
able attention to the history of exegesis, including both the older and the 
more recent literature. The work of collecting and sifting this varied and 
scattered material has been done with great industry, as every page bears 
witness. Nearly every modern publication with any reasonable claim to 
attention seems to have been taken into account. Occasionally the work of 
compilation bears the marks of haste. It sometimes happens that several 
mutually conflicting views of the point under discussion are recorded with- 
out criticism or any expressed preference, so that the reader is left in doubt 
as to the view held by the author of the Commentary. Again, the some- 
what bewildering plan of the book, according to which any given passage 
may be discussed in several different places, has occasioned some dis- 
turbing omissions. Thus, the fact that the last clause of Amos 2:12 is here 
regarded as an interpolation might conceivably be mentioned on pp. 53 f. 
(fine print; poetic structure of the passage), or p. 54 (fine print; text and 
versions), or p. 57 (large print; the main comment, where primary and 
secondary portions of the text should of course invariably be distinguished), 
or p. 59 (fine print; the more technical commentary). As a matter of 
fact, it is mentioned only <n p. 54, and there in an ambiguous way. Simi- 
larly, anyone who wished to get the author’s view of Amos 1: 14 would read 
through his whole discussion of the verse, in the three separate places 
where it is treated (text, commentary, technical details), without ever 
suspecting that he excides the last clause as secondary. The reason for 
the excision in each of these two cases, it may be added, is the supposed 
demand of the strophic structure. 

The treatment of the text is on the whole conservative, the emenda- 
tions adopted being generally those which the soberest scholarship of the 
present day would approve. No new examination of the old versions is 
attempted, but the work of previous investigators is sifted with excellent 
judgment. In the separation of secondary elements from the work of Amos 
and Hosea, the conclusions reached by President Harper are essentially 
the same as those which have already been adopted by most commenta- 
tors of the more advanced school. The exceptions are occasiona clauses 
which are excided—or, in one or two cases, added—in the interest of the 
supposed strophe. I confess to having felt a little disappointment at his 
treatment of the important passage Amos 6:2, which he expunges, as do 
th: most of the leading commentators. But is it so certain that we know 
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the exact circumstances of the time in which Amos wrote?? There is 
no attempt to rearrange the prophecies, according to the taste of the mo- 
ment, but they are allowed to stand as they always have stood. A few 
clauses are transposed, to be sure (see the list, p. clxxvi), and in the first 
three chapters of Hosea one or two more considerable transfers are made; 
but these are chapters whose mutual incoherence is generally recognized, and 
this new attempt to solve their chief difficulty will be found a helpful one. 
Considerable space is devoted to the literary character of these prophe- 
cies, and it is here that President Harper’s principal independent contri- 
bution to their interpretation is made. He proceeds on the theory that 
the typical form of the prophetic “‘message’’ was poetry, not prose, and that 
there can be no satisfactory exegesis without due recognition of the liter- 
ary quality and form of each utterance. These are ideas which have been 
more or less familiar to students of the Old Testament for some time past. 
Numerous attempts have recently been made, principally by German 
scholars, to restore the original metrical form of this or that prophecy, and 
each one of these attempts has brought us nearer to the goal, though the 
most of them have made such an impression of arbitrary procedure as 
greatly to lessen the value of their results, and even to make the reading 
public suspicious of every theory of Hebrew metrics. President Harper’s 
own investigations in this field are not new to American students of the Old 
Testament, for they have been published from time to time, since 1898, 
in the Biblical World and elsewhere. In the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago (First Series, Vol. V, 1904), moreover, he has 
printed the Hebrew text of Amos in full, according to his idea of the ori- 
ginal form, and accompanied it with a translation; and the student who 
wishes to follow, step by step, the methods by which the results contained 
in the present volume were reached, will do well to have before him 
this tentative restoration. Similar attempts in the case of Hosea have 
appeared in the American Journal of Semitic Languages, Vols. XVII, XX, 
XXI, and (the translation) in the Biblical World for December, 1904. 
The main fact, that the Hebrew prophets composed at least a con- 
siderable part of their homilies or rhapsodies in true poetic form, seems 
2 Of course I admit that the text of vs. 1 is corrupt; and I would make the same 
slight changes in vs. 2 that are made in this Commentary. But may not the difficulties of 
vs. 1 be entirely removed by emending "3P3 according to the Greek, and reading ==) 
instead of DMD? Thus: SN? MD ODS WII ONIN MON Wp; “They [the 
Assyrians] have plucked off the foremost of the nations, and your turn will come next, 
O house of Israel!” 1DP3, dwerptynear is a telling word here (cf. Isa. 17: 6; 24: 13), 


and this is just the sort of figure of speech to expect from Amos. The ved/ed: allusion 
to the Assyrians is also thoroughly characteristic; cf. vs. 14 in this same chapter. 
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now likely to make its way rapidly to general recognition. The present 
volume states the argument clearly and forcibly, and applies the prin- 
ciples of the theory with such painstaking care and genuine literary appre- 
ciation that it must be counted a valuable contribution to the whole 
discussion. An outline of the author’s own theory is given in the Intro- 
duction, in the section on ‘The Poetical Form of Amos and Hosea,” pp. 
clxxiv-clxxix. This is brief compass, to be sure, and one could wish that 
more space had been given to this summary; on the other hand, it is to be 
remembered that the author has treated these matters elsewhere, and 
that he gives abundant references both to his own discussions and to 
those of other scholars. The conclusions which he has reached independ- 
ently are, in the main, those which have recently been promulgated 
by other investigators. There is true meter in these prophecies, and not 
simply a more or less rhythmical diction. Well-defined varieties of meter 
can be recognized, and the laws which govern their composition can be 
discovered and formulated. 

In the attempt to restore the original form of these “‘poems,” the 
author’s attitude toward the two prophets is everywhere that of an inter- 
preter rather than that of a redactor with full powers. Instead of making 
a Procrustean bed, and then hacking his victim into the desired shape, 
after the manner now usual, it is plain that he regards it as his task to 
make his theories fit the traditional text. In one point, however, he 
seems to the present reviewer to proceed without due warrant, namely, 
in the emphasis which he lays on the strophe, or stanza. Underlying 
all his reconstruction is the assumption that poetic form implies strophic 
form. He says, for instance, in his Preface (p. ix): ‘‘It is impossible 
now to study the thought of these prophetic sermons without recognizing 
fully this fundamental factor [viz., arrangement in regular stanzas] in their 
form of composition. As a matter of fact, ‘strophic structure’ is only 
another name for ‘logical structure.’” But can such a sweeping state- 
ment as this be justified? Why may not poetry be logically constructed 
even when it is not arranged in stanzas of fixed length? A large part of 
the world’s best poetry, both ancient and modern, is altogether devoid 
of strophic structure. The comparison of the poetry of other Semitic 
peoples, moreover, would not lead us to expect the use of strophic forms 
by the Hebrew writers. Arabic poetry, as a rule, has no stanzas; the 
same is true of Syriac (in less degree), and apparently also of Assyrian 
poetry. Even in the Hebrew Psalms, where corresponding verses of equal 
length might first of all be looked for, it is surprising how few are the evi- 
dent traces of anything of the kind. And in the Prophets, many of which 
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have recently been investigated from this side, it does not seem to the 
writer that any clear case of deliberate arrangement in regular strophes has 
thus far been demonstrated. President Harper proceeds here with admi- 
rable caution, it is true, making the fewest possible alterations in the 
received text (I do not know of any other advocate of the “‘strophe” who 
has proceeded with so small a measure of arbitrariness); nevertheless, the 
number of transpositions, omissions, and even occasional additions which 
his theory makes necessary must raise a serious doubt in the mind of any 
reader, especially when it is observed how forced many of these changes 
really are. 

But such details as these, in regard to which there may well be dif- 
ference of opinion, are relatively of only slight importance. The main 
question is concerning the value of the Commentary as an interpretation 
of these two great prophets, and as a true account of the religious condi- 
tions in which they did their work. And here the verdict must be em- 
phatically favorable. It is written on the basis of a thorough study of the 
histcry of Israel, and with true perspective. Its author has made his way 
far into the thought of Amos and Hosea, and is in full sympathy with 
them. It is everywhere plain that his primary aim is to interpret them 
fairly and helpfully. And he has done so. Few, if any, of the com- 
mentaries of this series will be of more real assistance to the student and the 
layman than this one. It is greatly to be regretted that its author 
was not enabled to carry out his plan of commenting on all of the books 
of the Minor Prophets. But the most important part of the task, by far, 
is this which he has here completed. 


CuHarteEs C. TORREY. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


A NEW EDITION OF CORNILL’S INTRODUCTION? 


Cornill’s compact and masterly “Introduction to the Old Testament,” 
of which the first edition appeared in 1891, has enjoyed a deserved popu- 
larity. The second and larger edition appeared in 1892, the third and 
fourth editions were published in 1896, and now a fifth edition is neces- 
sary. This is described on the title-page as a “new and completely 
revised edition.” The description is true in so far as the book has been 
reset and printed from new plates. The contents, however, have been 
changed but little. Page after page is identical with the last edition, 
except for trifling corrections and improvements of the style. 

1 Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschajten. Erste Abteilung: LEinleitung in 


die kanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. Von Carl Heinrich Cornill. Fiinfte, 
vollig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 350 pages. M. 5. 
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The only important additions to the previous edition are as follows: 
The bibliographies that precede each section have been enlarged and 
brought up to date. A number of the more important English works 
are given, but many others might have been added. It is inexplicable 
why, under sec. 7, concerning the analysis of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, the work of Carpenter and Battersby is not mentioned, nor 
that of Kent, which appeared before the publication of this work. An 
entirely new section on Hebrew meter and metrical form is added on 
pp. 9-17, in which are discussed the systems of Ley and Bickell, the 
lament form discovered by Budde, and the theories of Gunkel, Grimme, 
and Sievers. On pp. 40 ff. an entirely new paragraph is added in regard 
to the theories of Eichthal and Vernes that Deuteronomy is a product of 
post-exilic times, and that the account of its finding in 2 Kings, chap. 
22, is unhistorical. There is also a discussion of the theories of Steuer- 
nagel, Erbt, and Cullen in regard to the composition of Deuteronomy. 

The only important omission of matter found in the previous edition 
is the exclusion of the entire introduction to the apocryphal books. These 
are now treated in a separate volume of the same series by Hermann 
Gunkel. Through this omission space has been gained for the additions 
to the “Introduction to the Old Testament,” and a more adequate and 
thorough discussion of the Apocrypha has been secured. 

So few are the changes in this edition in comparison with the previous 
one that the old paragraph-numbering has been retained unaltered down 
to 46, where the omission of the Apocrypha occurs. The new section 
on Metrik has been inserted as 4a, so as not to disturb the numbers that 
follow it. The few modifications that have been made in the statements 
of the previous edition are interesting as showing the present drift of Old 
Testament criticism. In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49:1-27) Cornill 
now follows Gunkel in recognizing that individual sayings concerning 
the tribes are as old as the period of the judges. The composition as a 
whole he ventures to date precisely in the time of the sovereignty of Judah 
over Israel. The Song of the Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15) he now regards 
as entirely the product of a late period. The first trace of it, he holds, 
is found in Neh. 9:11, and it was not written long before that time. In 
the analysis of Genesis there is a clearer recognition of the J? stratum 
(cf. p. 56). The two main sources in Judges and Samuel are now ascribed 
without hesitation to the same documents as the J and E elements 
of the Hexateuch. The author says that this is now so widely recog- 
nized that there is no reason why one should hesitate to put it into a text- 
book as one of the accepted results of criticism (cf. pp. 107, 116, 117). 
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The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10), which was previously regarded 
as pre-exilic, and was assigned to the reign of Jehoiakim, is now regarded 
as a late post-exilic composition. The historical section, 2 Kings 18:17— 
19:37, formerly regarded as a worked-over form of a document of the 
time of Hezekiah, is now pronounced in its entirety a work of a later 
period. The little oracle in Isa. 17:12-14, which begins ‘“‘Ah, the uproar 
of many peoples,” is no longer assigned to the same date as the passage 
which precedes it in 17:1-11—Wviz., the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic 
war in 734—but to the period of Sennacherib’s reign, between 705 and 
7o1. In the previous edition Isa. 1:4-17 was assigned with some hesita- 
tion to a time shortly after the Syro-Ephraimitic war in 734. It is now 
assigned, with the majority of recent critics, to the year 701. The messianic 
prophecies in Isa. g:1-6 and 11:1-9 are ascribed to Isaiah with more 
confidence than in the previous edition. The author speaks as follows: 

It must be conceded that both oracles present difficulties and occupy a 
unique position among the words of Isaiah, but they are comprehensible as dis- 
closing the culmination of Isaianic ideas and expectations, while they would be 
miracles, if they were products of a post-exilic scribe. The entire origin and 
development of the messianic hope remains an unexplained riddle, if Isaiah’s 
messianic hope is limited to 1: 26. 


Isa., chaps. 15 and 16, is no longer regarded as a quotation from an older 


prophet who was contemporary with Jeremiah, but is now regarded as 
a post-exilic production, dating between 450 and 400 B. C. The enemies 
that threaten Moab in this oracle come from the south, and therefore 
can be neither the Israelites nor the Assyrians, but must be the Nabatzans 
whose overthrow is predicted in Ezek. 25:10. Isa., chap. 19, is now 
assigned to the time of the invasion of Egypt by Artaxerxes III in 343 
B. C. Isa., chap. 23, which was formerly regarded as the work of a 
contemporary of Jeremiah, is now referred to Ochus’s destruction of Sidon 
in 348 B. C. In regard to the Ebed Yahweh songs in the second half of 
Isaiah, Cornill maintains that Selin, Roy, Laue, Giesebrecht, and Zillessen 
have not proved their claim that these songs are of independent origin 
from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah. He still maintains that they and the rest 
of Deutero-Isaiah come from one hand, and that the Servant of Yahweh 
in these passages must be interpreted by the allusions to the Servant in 
the rest of Deutero-Isaiah (see p. 181). Isa., chaps. 49-55, he dates imme- 
diately after Cyrus’ conquest in 538 B. C. In regard to Isa., chaps. 56-66, 
he no longer maintains that these chapters were written by Deutero- 
Isaiah, using material derived from an earlier prophet of the time of Man- 
asseh, but he adopts completely the Trito-Isaiah theory, and follows 
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Cheyne in assigning these chapters to a contemporary of Malachi (see 
p- 181). The book of Nahum, which in the last edition was assigned 
‘to the year 624 B. C., or possibly even to 650 B. C., is now dated in the 
year 608, immediately before the fall of Nineveh. The Jeremian author- 
ship of Jer., chaps. 30 and 31, is given up, except 31:31-34. Lamenta- 
tions is considered to contain elements as late as the fourth century. In 
the last edition the relationship of Obadiah to Jeremiah was explained 
by the hypothesis that both Obadiah and Jeremiah quoted an early 
prophet. It is now maintained that Jer., chap. 49, is an inter- 
polation, and that the prototype of both prophecies was written between 
450 and 400 B. C., the rest of the book of Obadiah proportionately later. 
The older parts of the book of Proverbs are now ascribed with more cer- 
tainty than in the previous edition to the fourth century. Prov., chaps. 
1-9 and 30-31, are definitely assigned to the Greek period. From this 
it appears that the author has kept up with the most recent discussions, 
and that his book represents the very latest phases of the more advanced 
criticism of the Old Testament. It is an excellent outline to put into 
the hands of students, and it is a pity that it has not been translated into 
English. 


Lewis BAyLEes PATON. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


There are many good books on Hebrew prophecy, but this one* has 
a place altogether its own. It deals, not specifically with the literary 
prophets, but with the whole prophetic movement, from its crudest to 
its maturest form; and with much vividness it shows what manner of men 
the prophets were, the influence they exerted on politics, and the opposition 
they encountered from the church. The discussion, though eminently 
readable and popular, is carried on in a thoroughly careful and scientific 
spirit. There is no parade of learning, but every page is stamped with 
traces of an intimate familiarity, not only with the prophetic literature 
itself, but with the most recent modern discussions of that literature. The 
most extreme views receive from the author a courteous hearing, though his 
own sympathies do not lie in that direction. He deals, e. g., much more 
leniently with the Chronicler, and with the references to Judah in the book 
of Hosea, than most modern scholars are apt to do; and his book would 
be for this reason, among others, an admirable guide to put into the hands 
of students beginning the study, of Hebrew prophecy. 

t The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. Batten. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 
351 pages. $1.50. 
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An idea of the contents may be gathered from the following titles of 
some of the chapters: ‘The Prophetic Institution,” ‘The Prophet’s Call,” 
“The Prophet’s Credentials,” ‘His Relation to the State,” and “His 
Relation to the Church.” The treatment is ‘interesting, fresh, and skill- 
fully related to modern life. The analysis, e. g., of the call of Amos, 
and the discussion of the question whether the prophets spoke extempore 
or very carefully prepared, may be selected as specially happy illustrations 
of the author’s method. 

The following are some of Mr. Batten’s suggestions or conclusions: 
“The nebi’im denounced by all the writing prophets were members of 
the guilds established by Samuel, and this order existed all through Old 
Testament history” (p. 58). Again, with regard to the literary prophets, 
while admitting that they were more enlightened than their predecessors, 
he says, ‘I am not sure that, all things considered, they were really greater 
men” (p. 195). He thinks it not improbable that Hosea was a martyr. 
Naturally on a few points issue might be taken with Mr. Batten. Whether, 
e. g., the midrashic story of 1 Sam., chap. 16, deserves the attention which it 
receives on pp. 325 f., and whether “the lion which met the seer in the 
way [1 Kings, chap. 13] was undoubtedly an assassin,’’ may be fairly ques- 
tioned (p. 278). But the book is, without doubt, a well-informed, inter- 
esting, and helpful introduction to Hebrew prophecy. 

This volume,? together with its companion volume on The Priestly 
Element in the Old Testament, goes far to explain the vast and profound 
influence of the late President Harper as a teacher. It is not exactly the 
book which one would take up to while away a leisure hour; it is too search- 
ing for that. But it is a book which stimulates, and indeed compels, to 
independent study; and that was what the author, like all true teachers, 
desired before all things—that the mind should move among the material 
till it learned to arrange and control it. The book bristles from end to 
end with questions and points for consideration; but the author continually 
carries the reader back to the biblical material within which the answer 
must be sought. He admirably fulfills, therefore, the purpose with which, 
according to the preface, he set out—to encourage among students 
familiarity with the Bible, and independent thinking on the Bible. 

The original plan contemplated a study of the whole of Hebrew proph- 
ecy after this manner; this volume carries it down only to Hosea. But the 
work is thoroughly done. The chapters dealing with the background 
and product of prophecy and prophetism (including the prophetic histo- 

2 The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament: An Aid to Historical Study for 
Use in Advanced Bible Classes. By William Rainey Harper. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1905. 142 pages. $1. 
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rians) before the period of the literary prophets, are searching and valuable. 
For President Harper’s questions are never mere questions; there lurks 
in them always a happy suggestion. There is a certain relentlessness 
about his manner of forcing his way into the problem; but every stroke 
tells. Every question, to the student who will take the trouble to answer 
it, contributes to an ever clearer and more organic knowledge of the sub- 
ject under discussion. Behind the questions is a mind of singular clear- 
ness and sanity, sure of itself, knowing where it is going, and where it 
will have the reader go too. For, though the author had no desire to bias 
the student, and incidentally shows himself not only just, but sympa- 
thetic, to other types of thought, the tendency of the volume is of course 
altogether in the direction of the modern view of revelation. 

The answers to the questions which Dr. Harper here puts to his read- 
ers, and had first of all put to his own mind, will be found in the connected 
presentation of the prophetic and pre-prophetic movements given in the 
author’s volume on Amos and Hosea; but for the student who is willing 
to do his own thinking, and to reach his own conclusions, there will be 
found in this volume stimulus, suggestion, and guidance, such as will be 
found, in this particular form, nowhere else. 


Joun E. McFApyEn. 
Knox COLLeEcE, 
Toronto, Can.- 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


We are once more introduced to the Old Testament' by a work that 
‘does not pretend to offer anything to specialists. It is written for theo- 
logical students, ministers, and laymen, who desire to understand the 
modern attitude to the Old Testament as a whole.” In these words the 
author sets forth the raison d’étre of this book. It puts matters wholly in 
popular form, refers to the Revised Version rather than the Hebrew text, 
and mentions Hebrew words only in transliterated form. The style is easy, 
clear, concise, and fulfils the purpose laid down. It is a good piece of 
modern, up-to-date pedagogical work, and will doubtless do much to clear 
the atmosphere of the popular mind regarding knotty critical problems of 
the Old Testament. But we question the advisability of arranging the 
books, in an Introduction purely for readers of the English Bible, in the 
order preserved in the Hebrew canon. That will rather confuse than aid 
the layman. Again, the layman, minister, and theological student would 

Introduction to the Old Testament. By John Edgar McFadyen. New York: 
Armstrong, 1905. xii+356 pages. $1.75. 
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have been very grateful for a small favor which would not have used more 
space than is left blank at the beginning or end of each book. We refer to 
a brief bibliography of a few of the new works that would be most valuable 
to the reader of the English Bible. Such a list would add at least 25 per 
cent. to the value of the work. 

Redpath’s essay? is a criticism of the modern view of Genesis, par- 
ticularly as represented in Driver’s recent commentary. The tone of 
the criticism is good, and the spirit and method scholarly and courteous, 
rather than denunciatory and demagogic, as is too often the case in apolo- 
gies for traditional views. Redpath contends for the origin of Genesis 
in the age of Moses, and for the essential unity of the book. He concedes 
to the historical and literary critic the existence of an occasional brief inter- 
polation, the fact of errors in the transmission of numbers, and a case or 
two of the transposition of materials from its original place in the narrative. 
The exegesis of the essay is at times somewhat forced, and there is a 
strong tendency toward literalism. The defects of the presentation are 
the natural result of the author’s mechanical view of revelation, which com- 
pels him to find unity, self-consistency, and harmony with the fundamental 
facts and principles of science and history at any cost. In Redpath’s 
words, Genesis “‘is not in its primary intent and in its contents a scien- 
tific or a historical manual; its purpose is a much higher one, and that 
purpose it will be found more and more to fulfill, without in the least 
traversing any absolute truth which science or history may finally arrive 
at. A divinely inspired book could, we feel sure, never do that.” Theo- 
logical presuppositions of any kind are detrimental to accurate inter- 
pretation. 

A great desideratum for the progress of sound textual criticism of the 
Old Testament is a reliable text of the Septuagint. Various recensions 
of the Greek text are known to us in whole or in part, some only through 
fragmentary quotations in the church fathers, or through the medium of 
translations, such as the Old Latin and the Ethiopic. A comparison of all 
these variant forms of the Greek text is essential to the recovery of the 
original form; and not until this original form lies before us are we in a 
position to use the Greek confidently as a corrective of the Massoretic text. 
Lagarde, the great orientalist, was the first to realize this need and to set to 
work in a practical way to supply it. In a series of Septuagint studies, 
dedicated to the memory of Lagarde, Rahlfs proposes to follow in Lagarde’s 
footsteps, working toward the same end. The first contribution is a 


2 Modern Criticism and the Book of Genesis. By Henry A. Redpath. New 
York: Gorham, 1905. viii+93 pages. 
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series of studies on the Greek text of the books of Kings. The first two 
studies, concerned respectively with “MS. 82 of the Books of Kings” and 
“Theodoret’s Citations from the Books of Kings and II Chronicles,” fur- 
nish materials for the correction of Lagarde’s edition of the Lucian recen- 
sion of the Septuagint. The third study takes up all the quotations from 
Kings made by Origen, and arrives at results of value for determining the 
pre-hexaplar Greek text employed by Origen. The editor has entered 
upon a long and laborious task, but one worthy of the best efforts of any 
scholar, and one for the accomplishment of which every student of the Old 
Testament text will be profoundly grateful. 

Diettrich* has followed close in the wake and method of W. E. Barnes, 
who recently published a work on the critical apparatus of the Peshitta 
text of Chronicles. The inferiority of the Syriac texts of the Paris and 
London Polyglots, as well as that of the version of Samuel Lee of 1823, 
led Diettrich to collate the variations in Isaiah from the best Syriac MSS in 
the great libraries of Europe. He goes through the book of Isaiah chapter 
by chapter and verse by verse, and cites the most important variations 
of the five printed texts, of the eleven Nestorian MSS, of the seventeen 
West-Syrian MSS, of three Syrian Fathers, of three versions, and of three 
text-critical Vorarbeiten. He discovers the singular fact that the MS.“F,” 
in Florence, though dating from the ninth century, stands close to Ephraem 
in many cases and preserves within it an older tradition than MSS “A” 
(Ambrosiana B. 21) and “D” (London, Brit. Mus. Add. 14432), written 
in the sixth century. This material is of great value for a text-critical 
study of the greatest of the Old Testament prophets. 

The handy pocket commentary is coming to the front. The New 
Century Bible will soon relegate the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges to the stack-room. The day is certainly gone by when the Author- 
ized Version can be used as the basis of a commentary. The employment 
of the Revised Version for that purpose saves valuable space in a commen- 
tary of so small compass as Whitehouse’s Isaiah.5 The “Introduction” 
discusses, with ample fulness for the purpose of this series, such problems 

3 Studien zu den Kénigsbiichern. Von A. Rahlfs. [=“Septuaginta-Studien,” 
herausgegeben von Alfred Rahlfs, 1. Heft.] Gdéttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1904. 88 pages. M. 2.80. 

4 Ein Apparatus criticus sur PeSitto sum Propheten Jesaja. WHerausgeg. von G. 
Diettrich. [=‘“‘ Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” VIII.] 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1905. xxxii+223 pages. M. ro. 

s Isaiah I-XXXIX. Revised Version, with Notes, Index, and Maps. [The 
New Century Bible.”] Edited by Owen C. Whitehouse. New York: Frowde, 
1905. 16mo, 381 pages. 
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as the contemporaneous history of Isaiah’s time, the religious and social 
condition of Israel, the theology of Isaiah, and critical problems of the 
book. Chronologically, he makes Hezekiah a regent of Ahaz from 726 
to 715, as a solution of the troublesome questions in 2 Kings 18:13 and 
other passages. However, contrary to the analogy of Hebrew annalists 
in earlier estimates, he does not count the regency years of Hezekiah in 
making up his totals, which would rather weigh against the validity of his 
solution. In all his historical and archzological discussions he makes 
ample use of the best results of Assyrian research. His textual notes, and 
his exegetical material, are succinct, concise, comprehensive, and well up to 
date. Though he quotes from a wide range of literature, he has inde- 
pendence of thought, and does not hesitate to differ with leading authori- 
ties on Isaiah, and usually we entirely agree with him. An index puts 
the little volume at one’s immediate disposal. 

Giesebrecht’s work® deals with a subject much discussed in recent years, 
viz., the poetic element in the writings of the prophets. Practically every 
scholar now grants the poetic form of most of the oracles of the prophets; 
the only question is what the exact measure of that form originally 
was. The publication of Siever’s Metrische Studien added to an already 
keen interest and called forth further contributions in support of, or 
in opposition to, his views. Special applications of theories of meter 
to the prophecies of Jeremiah have been made by Duhm,’ Cornill,® and 
Erbt.° Duhm’s radical treatment of the Jeremiah text was based on the 
supposition that Jeremiah used only one meter in all his poetical produc- 
tions, and this was the Qinah or dirge-measure; everything manifestly in a 
different meter was assigned to other hands. Cornill also demands regu- 
larity of poetic form of Jeremiah, and lays down as the standard a metrical 
unit of four distichs. This involves so much violent treatment of the 
text as to cause Cornill’s theory to break down under the weight of the 
burdens it must carry. Erbt applies the principles of Sievers to the text 
of Jeremiah, and is harrassed by the same difficulties as Sievers in making 
the Massoretic text, for which he has an unscientific respect, fit these 

6 Jeremias Metrik am Texte dargestellt. Von Friederich Giesebrecht. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. viiit+52 pages. M. 1.80. 

7 Das Buch Jeremia erklart. [Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” 1901.] 

8 Die metrischen Sticke des Buches Jeremia reconstruirt (1901). 

9 Jeremia und seine Zeit: Die Geschichte der letzten fiinjzig Jahre des vorexil- 
ischen Juda. Beigegeben ist der Untersuchung des Jeremiabuches eine Uebersetz- 
ung der urspriinglichen Stiicke und die Umschrift der Prophetenspriiche mit Bezeich- 
nung des Rythmus (1902). 
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principles. Giesebrecht, recognizing the failure of these previous attempts, 
but not one whit discouraged thereby, has now put out his edition of the 
text of Jeremiah in its original poetic structure. He proceeds on the 
principle, represented in America by Briggs and President Harper, 
that the metrical norm of the Hebrew poem is furnished by the number 
of tone-syllables in the line, no attention being given to the number of 
intervening unaccented syllables. Instead of limiting Jeremiah to the use 
of the Qinah-rythm, as Duhm does, he permits him to employ also lines 
composed of two, three, or four tone-syllables. Thus far Giesebrecht 
is in the right as over against Duhm, Cornill, and Erbt. But the present 
reviewer would commend a less cautious attitude toward the Massoretic 
text and the tradition of Jeremianic authorship than is exhibited here and 
in Giesebrecht’s commentary, of which this is the textual basis. Not 
only so, but any attempt to recover the original poetic form which dis- 
regards strophic structure is necessarily incomplete. The impression made 
by an examination of Giesebrecht’s text with its meters changing every 
few lines is that of a collection of poetic fragments entirely lacking in any 
inner or outer connection. They need organization. These are, how- 
ever, points which in no way detract from the great value of that which is 
here set before us. It is a study of Hebrew meter which will compel the 
attention of all students of Hebrew poetic form. 

Gunkel’s works on the earlier traditions of Genesis gave him large 
recognition for thorough scholarship, vigorous writing, and liberal views. 
His technical work has not crippled him for popular presentation of spir- 
itual truths, as is seen in his ‘‘Selected Psalms.”*° Forty-three psalms, 
including Hannah’s song and Jonah’s poem, are translated into German, 
and printed in strophical form, with no apparent attempt at rhyme. The 
translation is modern as compared with Luther’s, and is popular and 
simple, as compared with the critically exact and stiffly scientific work of 
Kautzsch. Appended to the translation is a sane and clear exposition of 
the main thought of the psalm. Occasionally in the footnotes we find a 
Hebrew word in transliteration, but there is nothing to mar the distinctly 
popular character of the work, and there is everything to encourage the 
reader to extract from these poems the best that the authors make avail- 
able. Other footnotes of an historical or literary character also add to 
the attractiveness of the treatment. The table of contents is incomplete, 
covering only one-half of the titles in the book, left in this shape apparently 
when the additions to the text were made for the second edition. 

10 Ausgewdhlte Psalmen. Uebersetzt und erklart von Hermann Gunkel. ate 
Auflage. Gd&ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 289 pages.M. 3.20. , .3 
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A commentary on the book of Job,** prepared by Berechiah, a French 
rabbi, who seems to have been a contemporary of Ibn Ezra and Qimchi, 
is now made accessible to the scholarly public, in its original Hebrew 
text and in English translation. The work of the editor and the translator 
has been well done. The commentary itself is of more interest and value 
than the average rabbinical commentary. It exhibits true interpretative 
insight and ability. The book as a whole will appeal to two classes of 
scholars, viz., those interested in the history of the interpretation of the 
book of Job, and students of rabbinical Hebrew. 

Aitken’s Job** constitutes an altogether admirable manual for the 
average Sunday-School teacher’s use. It represents the very best recent 
thought on this greatest of Old Testament books, in a form to be easily 
grasped by the non-specialist. Its comments are fresh and suggestive, 
and its introductory paragraphs are instructive and illuminating. An 
admirable feature of the book is the fact that it presents the entire content of 
Job in succinct paraphrase. This, with the careful and full analysis, 
renders unnecessary a multitude of detached, fragmentary comments, 
and has the added advantage of getting the thought of the book as a whole 
clearly before the mind of the student, without bewildering him with a 
mass of minutie. 

Haupt’s metrical translation of Ecclesiastes's was prepared for use in 
the now defunct Polychrome Bible. The Hebrew text, with a discussion 
of the poetical form of the book, is promised for the fifth volume of 
Beitrige sur Assyriologie, etc. The translation here presented is a good 
one—accurate, fresh, suggestive, and rhythmical. The notes are for the 
most part useful and interpretative. The conclusions embodied in this 
work were formulated fourteen years ago, and have proved so satisfactory 
to Haupt that they have remained unshaken by all the publications upon 
this book since that time. The present reviewer cannot feel the same 
satisfaction with them. They seem to rest upon too uncertain and 
subjective grounds. Haupt’s “ must-have-been’s” are too often, at the 

11 A Commentary on the Book of Job, from a Hebrew Manuscript in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. Edited by W. A. Wright; translated by S. A. Hirsch. 
Published for The Text and Translation Society. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1905. vili+394 pages. 

13 The Book of Job. By James Aitken. [Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private 
Students,” edited by Marcus Dods and Alexander Whyte.] Edinburgh: Clark, 1905; 
New York: Scribner. 114 pages. $0.45. 

13 The Book of Ecclesiastes. A New Metrical Translation, with an Introduction 
and Explanatory Notes. By Paul Haupt. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1905. 
47 pages. $0.50. 
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best, only might-have-been’s. He treats the book as little more than 
a collection of miscellaneous and heterogeneous sources, lacking all 
logical order and relationship, from which it is his task to construct 
with an absolutely free hand a harmonious whole which shall commend 
itself to his good taste and judgment. The result obtained is a series 
of eight poems, the second one of which, for example, is composed 
of the following materials: 9:2, 11, 12; 8:14, 10; 7:15-18@; 10:16. In 
addition to the large place allowed to transposition, the hypothesis of 
interpolation is freely employed, about two-fifths of the text being 
relegated to the margin under this head. A theory which carries such 
heavy burdens as these must inevitably break down. But the value of 
the translation itself and of the accompanying notes still abides, and 
renders us grateful for this addition to the literature of importance for the 
interpretation of a most difficult book. 

Bible problems*multiply faster than they can be solved. Every ques- 
tion of the Old and New Testaments that we once regarded as reasonably 
well settled is being opened anew. Cheyne appeals to churchmen and 
scholars to throw aside every prejudice, and impartially to receive for con- 
sideration new information that flows in from many quarters. The real 
background for his discussions of views that are problematical is found 
in the most recent archeological discoveries and theories of Semitic schol- 
ars. Though himself a worker for the most part in the Old Testament, the 
bulk of his problems, or rather his most elaborate discussions of problems, 
pertains to the New Testament. Four distinctly New Testament problems 
taken up and presented, but not fully discussed or settled, are, (1) the 
virgin-birth of Jesus Christ, (2) his descent into the nether world, (3) his 
resurrection, and (4) his ascension. On the basis of the archeological facts, 
he maintains that “it is plausible to hold that all these arose out of a pre- 
Christian sketch of the life, death, and exaltation of the expected Messiah, 
itself ultimately derived from a widely current mythic tradition respecting 
a solar deity” (p. 128). In the all too brief discussion of each of the above 
points Cheyne utilizes material collected from the most diverse sources, 
and arrives at conclusions that are wholly subversive of the common 
Christian belief in these four doctrines. The Old Testament problems 
mentioned are mainly those based on the discoveries and theories of 
Winckler and Gunkel, and present no startlingly new questions. The 

14 Bible Problems and the New Material for Their Solution: A Plea jor Thorough- 
ness of Investigation Addressed to Churchmen and Scholars. By T.K. Cheyne. [Crown 
Theological Library.”] New York: Putnam, 1904. 271 pages. $1.50. 
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book is stimulating and thought-provoking, even though its theories are 
now and then insufficiently supported by facts. 

The publication of Delitzsch’s third Babel und Bibel lecture carried with 
it a reaffirmation of his positions taken in the first lecture, and the addition 
of several items that openly challenged his former antagonists. Kénig*’ at 
once takes up the gauntlet thus thrown down, and reviews seriatim the new 
points intended to prove the dependence of the Bible on Babylonia. He 
quotes largely from Delitzsch’s theses and, in refutation thereof, cites the 
opinions of other Assyriologists, e. g., in the discussion of the so-called 
“Sumerian people.” Kénig shows himself thoroughly familiar with the 
already too long drawn out Babel-Bibel controversy, and with the latest 
utterances of the best authorities on Assyriology. After reviewing every 
utterance of Delitzsch, he concludes that Babylonian culture is neither 
parallel with, nor a source of, the religious principles of the Bible. Those 
religious people of the old world—the Hebrews—lived in Palestine and not 
in Babylonia, and in their Bible and not in the cuneiform libraries are to be 
found the classical sources of the religion of mankind. Such a vigorous 
handling of the subject deserves wide circulation and careful reading. 

There is no more loyal defender of the Old Testament than Eduard 
Kénig. His little brochure’® is the counter-stroke to an attack on the 
credibility of the text of the Old Testament made by Joh. Lepsius in his 
journal, Das Reich Christi. K6nig’s defense is: (1) traces of the old orthog- 
raphy, (2) dialectical differences, (3) linguistic phenomena peculiar to the 
development of Hebrew history, (4) syntactical peculiarities, (5) stylistic 
variations, (6) orthographical variations. All these peculiarities have not 
been wiped out, as they would have been, if there had been an attempt to 
standardize the Hebrew text at some late date in the history of the Old 
Testament. Ké6nig’s Einleitung, pp. 56 ff., amplifies the points made in 
the above discussion. Lepsius proposes to rearrange the text, citing 
especially reconstruction of the early chapters of Genesis. K6nig carefully 
reviews his proposed changes, and then remarks that if such alterations of 
the Old Testament should be allowed, the books of the Old Testament 
would be worthless. The second part of the document is a succinct 
statement of K6nig’s belief in the credibility of the historical content of the 
records of the Hebrews. Such a brochure makes for the retention of the 
pre-eminent position of the Old Testament. 

1s Die babylonische Gefangenschajt der Bibel. Von Eduard Kénig. Stuttgart: 
Kielmann, 1905. 81 pages. M. 1.20. 


16 Glaubwiirdigkeitsspuren des Alten Testamentes. Von Eduard Kénig. Gr. 
Lichterfelde-Berlin: Runge. 54 pages. M. 0.75. 
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The astronomical data of the Old Testament*’ aremany. The scien- 
tific treatment of these scattered facts by the director of the Brere Observa- 
tory in Milan assures us that we can place confidence in the results 
obtained. The distinguished author treats his theme in a sympathetic 
manner. He has been careful to consult the best authorities on the mean- 
ings of Hebrew words from a purely philological point of view, the chief 
specialists on the history of Israel, and the contemporaneous light that 
comes to us from Babylonian-Assyrian sources. Such facts reveal the care 
with which the author has prepared his material for this little work. The 
introduction discusses Israel’s learned men and its so-called scientific 
knowledge; and its general view of the physical world as seen in the book 
of Job. The firmament, the earth, and the abysses are sketched in a figure, 
which seems to represent, as nearly as can be done, the Hebrew idea of the 
world. Indeed, it greatly aids the reader in understanding many hitherto 
obscure passages regarding the abyss, the depths of sheol, etc. With a 
master’s skill he treats stars and constellations—dependent, however, in 
many places on the results of Hebrew scholars for his word-meanings. 
The days, months, and the year of the Jewish calendar are particularly 
instructive after his discussion. While he recognizes some value in the 
Babylonian astronomical data, he is distinctly conservative in his use of 
them. We are disappointed to find that the Clarendon Press should allow 
a book of such intrinsic value to leave its presses without an index of sub- 
jects and Scripture texts. Such omission discounts its value in these times. 

“‘ Egoism lies at the seat of all human conduct, and altruism is a dis- 
guised or indirect form of egoism.”” With such affirmations Wallis ** 
attempts to show that “the sacred literature of our western society has 
obtained its pre-eminence because it gives the best historical expression 
to egoism in general.” The author sketches the history of Israel in the 
Old Testament to substantiate his proposition. His picture is a summary 
of the modern view of the Old Testament, touching the history and 
religion of Israel, and doing it in a live, sprightly manner. But the reader 
finds himself continually asking: ‘‘ What has this or that to do with ego- 
ism as a sociological theory ?” In other words, the theory rather suffers from 
the immense strain to which he puts it to cover the ground outlined in his 
review. While it may be true that permeating the whole history of Israel 
there is an egoistic element at work, we can scarcely admit that his dis- 

17 Astronomy in the Old Testament. By G. Schiaparelli. Authorized translation 
from Italian. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. viiit178 pages. $1.15. 

18 Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion. By Louis Wallis. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. xiv+121 pages.  $r. 
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cussion proves it. Only one short chapter discusses “‘ Jesus of Nazareth,” 
where he might well have put the bulk of the discussion of his theory; for 
here he has material of a more tangible character, and better understood. 
In the practical issue of the case he deals with the church as a sociological 
fact of no mean proportions. The line of argument is interesting and 
stimulating, and calls for more thorough work before we can feel quite 
satisfied that the case is proved. 

Ira MavRICcE PRICE. 

Joun M. P. Smits. 


Meinhold’s brochure on “The Old Testament Sabbath and Week’’'® 
is most startling and bewildering in its conclusion, viz: that the Old Testa- 
ment septenary sabbath is an invention of the prophet Ezekiel.*° It is 
thus neither of Mosaic origin, nor an early inheritance from the Canaanite 
peasants of the country possessed in later years by the Israelites, nor 
even of Babylonian parentage, as has lately been shown by Pinches’ 
article “Sapattu, the Babylonian Sabbath.”** To prove his thesis the 
author takes up in three chapters: (1) The sabbath as a full-moon festival. 
An examination of the pre-exilic literature shows that there was no seven- 
day week with its concluding day, the sabbath, known before Ezekiel. 
Hosea 2:13 and Isa. 1:13 show that new moon and sabbath were cele- 
brated as religious festivals and rest-days in northern as well as in southern 


Israel. This sabbath was the day of the full moon. These festivals 
were, in all probability, brought by the nomadic Israelites from the Arabic- 
Midianite Sinai peninsula. It was, in ancient Irael, a day of joy, not of 
penitence. This old sabbath was discontinued by the deuteronomic legis- 


19 Sabbat und Woche im Alten Testament. Eine Untersuchung von Johannes 
Meinhold. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. vit+52 pages. M. 1.80. 
{=Heft 5 of “Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments,” herausgeg. von W. Bousset und H. Gunkel.] The preceding numbers con- 
tain: (1) Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen Testaments, by H. 
Gunkel; (2) Im Namen Jesu, by W. Heitmiiller; (3) Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 
by J. Weiss; (4) Indische Einfliisse auf evangelische Erzihlungen, by van den Bergh 
van Eysinga. The series, as far as we can judge, is remarkable, and of great value 
especially for students of comparative religion. It is commended to the careful con- 
sideration of the readers of this Journal. 

20 But what about Ezek. 20:2 ff.? 

2t Published in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1904, pp. 
51-56. The text, K 6012+K _ 10, 684, is, however, to be used with great caution by 
advocates of either side; for nothing, to any certainty, can be proved on the basis of 
this text, in which the fifteenth day is called 3a-p(b)at-ti. The text does not con- 
tain a complete hemerology. It appears to be rather a lesson-sheet by some young 
Babylonian scribe, and is therefore of no special significance. 
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lation, and a new septenary sabbath introduced in its stead by Ezekiel. 
The original meaning of M20 is to “rest, cease to work,” i. e., be com- 
plete, be finished. The moon is complete on the full-moon day. (2) The 
sacred number seven among the Babylonians and also among the Israel- 
ites; more sacred among the latter even than the numbers five and three; 
and probably also brought by the Israelites from the Sinai peninsula. The 
sacredness of this number can be seen in the legislation concerning the 
sabbatical year; in the gradual development into a septenary festival of 
the original one-day festival of the Feast of Tabernacles and of the Pass- 
over. The seven septenary weeks of the spring harvest’ time with their 
dividing rest-days, observed originally only in Juda, Ezekiel and the deutero- 
nomic lawgivers combined with the old sabbath, producing the consecutive 
septenary sabbath. (3) The sabbath as an institution of the Jewish com- 
munity. The new sabbath ordinance of Ezekiel was very slow in gaining 
ground. Haggai, Zechariah, and Maleachi know nothing of this sabbath, 
which had not yet become universal. That its observance is one of the 
commandments of the decalogue proves nothing to the contrary; for the 
decalogue is even later than Ezekiel, emanating from the priests’ code of 
Ezra. The universal observance of the sabbath by the Jewish community 
is due to the well-known activity of Nehemiah. But even then, about 
400 B. C., the people did not yet take kindly to the strict observance of 
this septenary rest-day, which gained its final and permanent victory during 
the Maccabean period, with the help of the party of the Chasidim. 

We call, in this connection, the reader’s attention to Professor Emil 
Schiirer’s important article on the seven-day week in the early Christian 
church,?? because it connects closely with Meinhold’s book. Schiirer 
discusses: (1) The origin and the observance of the Jewish week and 
sabbath, adopted by the early church, with the single exception of the 
observance also of the Lord’s day and its designation as «vpwuxy.?3 
(2) The planetary week. The Babylonian system is closely connected 
with the course of the moon; the weeks beginning anew with each successive 
month, the last two days being reserved for days of rest. The Jewish week 
of seven days, on the other hand, rolls along uninterruptedly without 
special reference to the course of the moon. Neither is determined by 
the facts that there were seven planets. The planetary week is mentioned 
in Greek and Latin authors, who probably learned of it in Egypt, whither 
it came from Babylonia. The fact that the inscriptions are silent on this 

22 “Die siebentagige Woche im Gebrauche der christlichen Kirche der ersten 
Jahrhunderte,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1905, pp. 1-66. 

231 Cor. 16:2; Acts 20:7. 
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subject leads to the assumption of a comparatively late origin of the plan- 
etary week. The Jewish week is of earlier date than this planetary week. 
Both were adopted by the early church, ran for a time side by side, and 
were finally combined. A detailed examination of the spread of the 
planetary week in the Roman Empire from too B. C. until 300 A. D. is 
one of the most attractive sections of this second chapter; followed by a 
study of the observance in the Christian church of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, the church making only this change that its week began with 
Sunday (dies solis) corresponding to the «vpix), instead of with the 
Saturday of the pagan planetary week. (2) Most interesting is the third 
chapter, “Gang der Entwicklung,” in which the author describes the gradual 
development and spread of the Jewish and the planetary week in the Roman 
Empire, finally resulting in the present nomenclature. 


W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
BELMONT, Mass. 


THE PARABLES OF JESUS 


_ Hardly five years after Jiilicher finally completed his great work on 
the parables, there appeared another book of generous proportions (about 
500 pages) devoted to the same theme.? Its author is Dr. Chr. A. Bugge, 
of Christiania, who has previously published in Danish several mono- 
graphs on topics relating to the teaching of Jesus. His purpose in this 
German work is to correct and supplement the treatise of Jiilicher. More 
particularly he states that his book aims to show how the parables of 
Jesus are related to the rhetorical art of his age and people, as over against 
the Aristotelian standard set up by Jiilicher. Then, too, he will urge a vig- 
orous protest against what he regards as the arbitrary and bootless text 
emendation and reconstruction of this same writer. There has been, he 
feels, in our New Testament study too much literary criticism and too 
little historico-theological exposition, and hence the demand for a new 
presentation. 

An introduction of ninety pages takes up the question of method in 
parable exposition. The work of the past is briefly noted, but the real 
beginning is made with Jiilicher, whose arguments are reviewed and sum- 
marized; namely: that each parable seeks to illustrate one main thought; 

t Die Gleichnisreden Jesu. Bd. I. Freiburg, 1888; zweite Auflage, 1899. Bd. 
II, 1899. 

ah Haupt-Parabeln Jesu. Ausgelegt von Chr. A. Bugge. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung iiber die Methode der Parabel-Auslegung. Giessen: Ricker, 1903. 496 
pages. M. 5.40. 
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that its purpose is always to elucidate and never to obscure, and there 
is accordingly no room for a double purpose of revealing and hardening; 
that the allegories and allegorical elements were not an original part of 
Jesus’ teaching. Are then, Bugge would ask, the evangelists so far wrong 
in their report of the parables of Jesus, whether because of their failure to 
understand or because of purposeful alteration; or, on the other hand, does 
this new theory fail to take account of all the facts? The historical evi- 
dence available indicates that this last alternative is the true one. Jiilicher 
has yielded to the besetting temptation of logical minds to generalize too 
much. Starting with a definition of Aristotle according to which the sole 
office of the parable is to prove, he has proceeded, Procrustes-like, to make 
the parables fit this theory, in entire disregard of the accounts of the 
synoptists, which show that Jesus used various types of parable, with 
different purposes. And this is just what might be expected of Jesus, 
in view of the practice of contemporary Jewish teachers. Among other 
forms, he made use of paradox, and in proof sixteen examples are cited 
(e. g., Matt. 5: 29, 30; 8:22). The paradox differs from the parable 
in the seeming contradictoriness and unreasonableness of its statements, 
but is like it in needing translation (Uebertragung, translatio.) Reflection 
and knowledge of the situation are demanded for the understanding of 
such sayings. That a real relationship existed for the Jews between 
paradox and parable is manifest from the fact that they included both 
in the category of maschal (Sw, Gk. wapaBodry or wapoysfa). In the 
maschal the fundamental notion is representation, rather than compari- 
son, and it is this conception that is common to the group consisting of 
parable, fable, allegory, paradox, etc. We find, further, that from an- 
tiquity there has very readily and very frequently been associated with 
this attribute the conception of the enigmatical. Jiilicher’s assertion 
that this element is very largely a product of later scribal activity is 
not warranted. At considerable length passages are introduced and 
discussed to prove that both the illustrative and the enigmatical maschal 
were used in the classical period of the Old Testament, as well as in the 
talmudic age, the only difference being that the latter form came gradually 
to be more prominent. Mixed forms were also common, and it is often 
difficult to make a sharp distinction between parable and allegory. In 
the light of this usage, it is not strange that Jesus should speak as he does 
in Mark 4:11 and parallels. For the Jews of that time speaking in par- 
ables was under certain circumstances equivalent to speaking in riddles. 
It is manifestly unjust, when there is such a wide variety of forms of the 
maschal in the Old Testament, in the Hellenistic Wisdom literature, 
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and in the rabbinical writing, to limit Jesus to two or three forms which 
accord with a definition of Aristotle. 

The statement of the evangelists regarding the double purpose of speak- 
ing in parables—to veil or conceal as regards the multitude, and to reveal 
as regards the disciples—refers not to parables in general, but to those 
employed on that particular occasion. Thus they can record without 
any sense of contradiction many other meschalim used for a very different 
end. Jiilicher’s interpretation, which gives the words a general appli- 
cation, disregards the actual evidence and puts theory in the place of 
historical investigation. Instead of being improbable, as he holds, 
there are several reasons making it very probable that Jesus used the 
“‘secret parables” for the double purpose stated in the gospels. Four 
such reasons are named and elaborated. They carry us into the realm 
of the self-consciousness of Jesus, and are a reminder of what the author 
has already stated, namely, that his book was written for the most part 
in Giessen. 

(1) Jesus, with his unique ideals of the Messiah and of the kingdom of 
God, must seem an enigma to his countrymen. It would be in accord 
with the demands of the situation for him to reveal himself in the enig- 
matical maschal. (2) Regard for the people would demand the same 
course. He must guard against an outburst of enthusiasm. This called 
for some method that would restrain the multitude, without at the same 
time in any way denying or minimizing his messianic pretensions. Con- 
fronted with the need of self-concealment made necessary by the situation 
in Matt., chap. 13, Jesus vindicated his procedure to himself and to his 
disciples by an appeal to Isaiah. The hardening seems included in God’s 
plan for his kingdom. (3) Regard for the disciples would likewise call 
for the enigmatical maschal at this juncture. It gave him an opportunity 
to train them, by unfolding privately the hidden truth at a time when, 
by reason of their astonishment and perplexity, their minds would be 
most alert and receptive. He is likewise by this means enabled to con- 
tinue his work with the people which as a true prophet he is bound to 
do. (4) Regard for his own self-development, what he owed to himself 
and his cause, would dictate the same course. To reveal openly now 
his messianic dignity and pretensions to his enemies would have 
been suicidal. Such are the reasons, Bugge holds, which make it evident 
that at this stage of his preaching of the kingdom no other course than 
the use of the enigmatical maschal was left to Jesus. 


3 The author of Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, Professor Baldensperger, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Giessen. 
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The classification of the parables is the next topic considered. Jii- 
licher’s division into comparisons (Gleichnisse), parables or fables, and 
narrative examples is pronounced inadequate. For the sake of conveni- 
ence, thirty-six shorter forms are grouped together under the heading 
Parabel-Embleme—a word borrowed from the older Delitzsch, and another 
group of longer passages is entitled “Parables.” The members of both 
these groups are classified under two main heads, argumentative and illus- 
trative. Of these the latter approaches closely to allegory, and in expanded 
form is often hardly distinguishable therefrom. The argumentative par- 
able seeks to substantiate the correctness of some moral teaching by the 
help of analogy drawn from everyday life or from nature, whereas the 
illustrative parable seeks for clearness and consistency without any real 
attempt to prove the correctness of the teaching with which it deals. 
Paradoxes and paradoxical comparisons are classed as didactic because 
they help to an understanding of what was not before known or compre- 
hended. A diagram is given, showing the scope of the synoptical mas- 
chal. Its three main divisions are: (a) paradox, (b) parable, (c) alle- 
gory. Parable is subdivided, as stated above, into didactic, argumen- 
tative, and illustrative. The argumentative form presents either an 
example or an argument. Under the illustrative a distinction is made 
between the Parousiagleichniss and the symbol (Sinnbild). Only the 
Sower and the Tares are counted as allegories; the rest of the closely 
related secret parables of Matt., chap. 13, are symbols (Sinnbilder). 

There can be no doubt that each of the longer parables aims to set 
forth one main thought. What this is, is usually indicated by some short, 
pithy sentence at the beginning or end; e. g., “For many are called, but 
few are chosen” (Matt. 22:14). This contains the quintessence of the 
parable, and is frequently introduced by some formula; e. g., “I say unto 
you.” We are thus able to feel assured that we know how the disciples 
understood the parables, and how they have reproduced them in the gos- 
pels. Farther back than this we are not able to go, in spite of the claim 
of theorists to read a more original form between the lines. There is no 
reason to distrust the reliability of the synoptists; all the evidence is in 
their favor. This will be the conclusion of an untrammeled theology 
after it has proved its sources, which as a science it is bound todo. The 
gospels show evidences of composition and arrangement, and there is 
little, if any, difference between them in this respect. Contrary assertions 
are based on some theory of interdependence, rather than on the observ- 
able facts. It is probable that Jesus used the same parable on different 
occasions, with variations in its form and application. In cases like that 
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of the Talents and the Pounds we have no evidence warranting us in pro- 
nouncing one or the other form as unhistorical. Jesus was a great propa- 
gandist, and this means that there must have been in his teaching much 
reiteration. 

Bugge begins the expository section of his book with “The Parables of 
the Secrets of the Kingdom of Heaven” in Matt., chap. 13, and Mark, chap. 
4. Preceding this is a section emphasizing the need of a historical method 
of interpretation and explaining again the circumstances that led Jesus to 
adopt this particular method of teaching. A chapter of thirty pages on what 
may be learned from this group of parables regarding Jesus’ conception 
of the kingdom of heaven follows the exegesis. The second exegetical 
section takes up “The Later Parables of the Kingdom in Matthew,” and 
the third, “The Individual Parables of Luke.” The material in these 
sections is very conveniently paragraphed and well arranged. In the case 
of each parable there are added at the close, under the caption “The His- 
tory of Interpretation,” a few important or curious points in the views of 
old interpreters. In the exegetical treatment textual questions receive scant 
notice. The method and the conclusions are throughout those for which 
the introduction has prepared us. 

Many who find themselves in agreement with Bugge in his negative 
criticism of Jiilicher’s position will not feel that he has made a very con- 
siderable positive contribution to the discussion, at least none commen- 
surate with the extent of his book. His contention that we are to come 
to the study of Jesus’ parables from the Jewish side is undoubtedly correct, 
and would be granted readily by Jiilicher himself. What is done to help 
to this end is claimed to be one of the chief merits of the treatise, and 
yet its service in this respect is comparatively small. There is no syste- 
matic study or use of sources. The author employs miscellaneous quo- 
tations, giving to them at times questionable interpretations. 

The work here does not compare with what Paul Fiebig accomplishes 
in his little book, Altjiidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu.4 In 
this the parabolic material of the Mechilta is classified and translated, 
and there follows a discussion, first as to whether the sections in question 
are allegories, and secondly, as to what light they throw on Jesus’ use 
of parables. Fiebig’s conclusion accords with the view of Bugge that 
Jesus did not probably limit himself to the so-called pure parable, but 
employed mixed forms. 

Many of Bugge’s positions are no more convincing or helpful in their 

4 Altjidische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu. Von Paul Fiebig. Tubingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 167 pages. 
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new dress than they have been in former writers. This is true of a view 
introduced several times, and more at length on pp. 95 ff., that Jesus 
came to use parables to a considerable extent only after he had failed of 
his purpose with an earlier mode of preaching, of which the Sermon on 
the Mount is a type. Or, it is said, he reaches a stage in his ministry 
where another form of teaching is demanded, and a distinction is made 
between the kinds of truth and the underlying purpose at different periods 
of his activity. 

Keep to the sources is a repeated admonition, but our recapitulation 
of the introduction has shown that this is not an excellence of which our 
writer can always rightfully boast as over against Jiilicher. It is easy 
to confound holding to the sources with upholding one’s interpretation 
of the sources. 

Bugge’s book is a welcome addition to our parable literature, but it 
is impossible to place upon it as high an estimate as it claims for itself, 
or indeed as might be possibly accorded, did it not stand, as it inevitably 
must, in constant comparison with the masterly achievement of Jiilicher. 

WarREN J. Moutton. 

Bancor, ME. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

While recent “finds” of ancient documents bearing on the earliest days 
of Christianity encourage the hope that there may be much more light 
to break on this subject from this source, it is becoming increasingly clear, 
on the other side, that the older and better-known sources have not yet 
given us all the information contained regarding it. At least the addition of 
two such works’ to our literature, already so rich, on the history of the ancient 
church, as those by Harnack and Knopf, deepens the consciousness of 
the existence of problems of prime importance in this field, which neither 
the old and well-known data nor the later-discovered sources entirely 
solve. 

As to how this new light is to break upon the question, the two works 
before us give quite clear indications. It is by disengaging the subject 

t The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolph Harnack. 
Translated and edited by James Moffatt. London: Williams & Norgate, 1904, 1905. 
Vol. I, xv+.494; Vol. II, 1x+488 pages. 

Das nachapostolische Zeitalter: Geschichte der christlichen Gemeinden vom Beginn 
der Flavierdynastie bis sum Ende Hadrians. Dargestellt von Rudolph Knopf. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. xii+468 pages. M. 9. 
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from the conventional method of treatment, and attacking it from unac- 
customed points of view. Both Harnack and Knopf treat broadly of early 
Christianity as a whole. They differ in that the first covers the longer 
period which ends with the Nicene Council, and the second takes the 
period which ends with the reign of Hadrian. But Harnack views the 
history as a process of expansion, and Knopf regards it as the unfolding 
of community life. But with both the main question is: Can we secure 
fresh glimpses of the beginnings of Christianity by singling out one phase 
of the subject, fixing the eye upon it, and viewing all else as related to that ? 

A natural ‘result of this method is the increasing difficulty of recog- 
nizing in the earliest days of Christianity the lines and colors with which the 
modern Christian has been made familiar by the conventional church 
historian of the past. These studies force the conviction that if one is to 
hold to a denominational (i. e., the conventional) standpoint with any 
degree of tenacity, he must somehow persuade himself that the develop- 
ment of principles held valid in the apostolic and subapostolic ages neces- 
sarily leads to his position, and not that his position is even in the most 
essential respects identical with that of the apostles or of the subapos- 
tolic church. The only other alternative is the subjugation of history 
to the yoke of sectarian interest or partisan prejudice, which, it goes with- 
out saying, no honest man would at the present day be willing to entertain 
as morally permissible. 

To illustrate these features of the current method, let us take the ques- 
tions of baptism and church polity in early Christianity. From the nature 
of the case, these are matters which were bound to establish sharp lines 
of division among earnest-minded Christians; and they did so. But, in 
the light of investigations such as those before us, what modern doctrine 
of baptism can be said to be completely vindicated? If we take Harnack’s 
findings as decisive, the baptism of infants began to be practised in the 
church not earlier than the middle of the second century (Vol. II, p. 483). 
This would favor the antipedobaptist position. But in the very next 
sentence the same historian informs us that baptism was held to be “a 
mystery which involved decisive consequences of a natural and super- 
natural kind,” and “to actually cancel all past sins.” The typical anti- 
pedobaptist will find small comfort in this doctrine, which would suit 
rather his neighbor of the sacramentarian persuasion, who would not 
withhold baptism from infants, because it imparts grace needed by them. 
But if the believer in the supernatural efficacy of the ordinance finds his 
theory vindicated to that extent, he must not rejoice prematurely; for 
he is destined to receive a rude shock when he comes to discover, through 
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Knopf’s investigations, that the authority to baptize was not vested in 
the clergy, but in the people. Baptism was not a church sacrament, but 
the privilege of every believer leading others to faith in Christ, though, of 
course, usually administered by office-bearers in public church services. 
Similarly as to the form of baptism, our historians agree that the normal 
method was that of immersion, but not necessarily of submersion. Pour- 
ing the water on the head of a candidate was permitted (Knopf, pp. 271, 
272); and its main and common signification was taken to be ceremonial 
purification. Subordinate correlated ideas were occasionally read into 
it, making it a rite of initiation, the symbol of the impartation of the Holy 
Spirit, the emblem of the new birth and of illumination, the seal of accep- 
tance with God, and the sign of communion in the death of Christ. 

The picture thus put on the canvas, as far as it refers to baptism, is 
one in which each of the varying wings of the mode n church may find 
some lineament or color of its own doctrine and practice, but none the 
complete image of that doctrine. And what is true of baptism is equally 
true of church polity. On this point both Harnack and Knopf present 
the results of some thoroughgoing researches (Harnack, Vol. II, pp. 46- 
114; Knopf, pp. 147-222), and their results agree. The organization 
of the subapostolic church did not correspond with that of any modern 
Christian body. It was not exactly Episcopal, although the terminology 
of Episcopalianism is used in it quite extensively and consistently; but 
neither was it exactly Presbyterian, in form at least, though in principle 
it approaches this polity; nor was it Congregational, although some fea- 
tures of it would indicate the recognition of Congregational democracy 
as the dominant idea. It was more like a composite photograph out of 
which, by the elimination of some lines and the “forcing” of others, any 
one of the great historic patterns of church polity might be educed. 

Evidently a method of investigation which leads to such results is free 
from partisan bias, and without question this freedom is a great gain. 
Even though what has been reached thus far may not be regarded as final, 
there is in it the promise of great help. Properly used, this method may 
be expected to lead to the exact facts as to early Christianity. The further 
problem of how nearly apostolic and subapostolic Christianity is to be 
regarded as ideal, and how far men should strive to restore the Christianity 
of the present to the pattern thus rediscovered, may be safely left to the 
enlightened Christian consciousness of the day. The task of history has 
been accomplished when it has thrown pure and full light on the past, 
and has led men to see the facts as they occurred. 

But the situation cannot be dismissed with this optimistic account 
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of the tendencies and principles at work. There are certain dangers into 
which the modern aggressive historian is apt to fall, and does fall if Har- 
nack and Knopf are to be taken as fair representatives of the class. If 
he has successfully found his way out of the swamp of sectarian prejudice 
on the one hand, he seems likely to wander, on the other, into the dense 
forest of conjecture, wherein he will see all sorts of fantastic forms in the 
dim light. And nowhere is this danger more subtle than at the very thresh- 
old of the investigation, in the almost preliminary step of the criticism of 
the sources. Breaking away from all traditional guidance, the investi- 
gator at once begins here to build out of very slight materials whole struc- 
tures of the authorship, date, and design of the literature he is about to 
use. Of course, he has a right to do so. So much of value has been 
secured through the use of rigid criticism in sifting sources that to protest 
against the process would be to put an obstacle in the way that leads to 
the truth. On the other hand, not enough can be said by way of urging 
caution, and a wholesome reserve in the acceptance of unproved theories 
in the realm of the criticism of sources. Space will not permit of our 
naming as illustrations anything more than the pastoral epistles and the 
fourth gospel, which both of our authors, upon insufficient grounds, as it 
seems to us, draw down into the second century. 


ANDREW C. ZENOs. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago. 


Professor Bigg’s book? on The Church’s Task under the Roman Em- 
pire comprises four lectures delivered at Oxford. They are delight- 
ful reading, fresh and breezy in their manner, with an ease of handling the 
material that speaks of long familiarity. The footnotes add very much 
both to the size of the book and to its value. There is one lecture on “ Educa- 
tion under the Empire,” two on “ Religion” and one on “Moral and 
Social Conditions;” also an excursus on the relation of Christians to 
the municipal councils and curial service. Professor Bigg sketches the 
task which lay before the church when she set out to evangelize the Greco- 
Roman world. What kind of raw material did the church have to make 
over? What was the intellectual, moral, and material condition of the 
people who made up the rank and file of the churches? About the great 
public events of the empire Gibbon knew almost as much as we. Of 
the education, the club-life, the town government, and the daily life of 
the people we know far more today, and it is for the church historian 
to work this mass of new information into the substance of his science. 


2The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire. With Preface, Notes, and an 
Excursus. By Charles Bigg. Oxford, 1905. 136 pages. $1.75. 
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In the two lectures on “Religion under the Empire” the author covers 
ground which is fairly familiar. His account of Isis-and Mithra-worship 
is an admirable summary of our information. On the other hand, in 
his sketch of Gnosticism, which he regards as a phase of .heathenism, 
he seems to me to drop back into the old tone of contempt for the “‘mon- 
strous systems” of the Gnostics. ‘‘They maintained their existence 
down to the time of the Albigensian War and St. Thomas Aquinas. Dur- 
ing all these centuries they never produced a great man, or won a place in 
the kingdom of letters. The reason must surely have been that they 
addressed themselves to the congenital infirmities of the human mind, but 
could not satisfy its higher powers.” This seems hardly fair. It assumes 
that during all these centuries there was a free field for thought, so that 
if Gnosticism had anything high and good in it, it would have appealed 
to men and won their approval. In reality Gnosticism after its first efflor- 
escence, was outside the pale of the church and subject to the asphyxiat- 
ing pressure that stifled all heretical parties. Would it be fair to say that 
the Waldenses existed for centuries without producing great men and 
great books, and therefore must have appealed to the congenital infirmities 
of human nature? During its early productive period Gnosticism cer- 
tainly produced great thinkers and made a deep literary impression. It 
would be hard to find a set of orthodox Christian thinkers in the second 
century who, man for man, could be matched against the chiefs of the 
Gnostic schools. 

The first lecture, on “Education under the Empire,” is exceedingly 
suggestive and of great practical value. Professor Bigg leaves the univer- 
sities aside, and deals with the grammar schools and schools of rhetoric, 
in which the common people received their education. As the public 
school follows our flag in the Philippines, so the grammar school followed 
the Roman standards. But the training was purely literary; its aim was 
to produce polished gentlemen, who could appreciate esthetic beauty and 
make a fine speech on anything under the sun. It multiplied eloquent 
lawyers and fertile minor poets, and these “‘finicking dilettanti” were the 
material out of which the administrators of the empire were made. In 
these schools the children of Christian parents were educated, and some 
of the great church teachers, like Cyprian, Basil, and Augustine, had 
been professors of rhetoric. This training must have colored their style 
and vitiated their taste. One of the most important points emphasized 
by the author is that this ‘system of education neglected history and 
imparted no conception of historical development. As a consequence, 
credulity was unchecked by the habit of historical criticism, and the church 
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had no good answer when the Gnostics insisted on the moral inferiority 
of the Old Testament. With some ingenuity it would be possible to find 
parallels in our American theological education. 

The volume of lectures on Religions et sociétés3 is a product of the 
religious and educational situation in France. Theology, which used to 
be the mistress of the sciences, and gathered philosophy, history, and 
philology about her as her servants, has been banished from the universities, 
sacred history from the /ycées, and the catechism from the primary school. 
But the authors believe that religion has been so deeply interwoven in the 
texture of nascent civilization, and is still so important a part of social life, 
that the social and historical sciences are incomprehensible without it. 
The churches furnish nothing adequate ‘‘to the most modest demands 
of impartial science.” Each church gives information only about one 
religion, in its present condition only, and only from a few aspects; the 
rest it ignores or vilifies. As the state is slow to respond to the scientific 
need, private initiative is taking it up. The volume before us has col- 
lected some of the lectures delivered at l’Ecole des hautes études sociales. 
They all treat religion mainly from its social aspect. M. Théodore 
Reinach contributes an introductory lecture on ‘Progress in Religion;” 
M. A. Puech, one on ‘‘The Christianity of the First Centuries and the 
Social Question;” M. Raoul Allier, one on “The Brethren of the Free 
Spirit;”” M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, two on ‘‘ Christianity and Democracy” 
and “Christianity and Socialism; Baron Carra de Vaux, one on “Islam 
Confronting Modern Civilization; and M. Hippolyte Dreyfus, one on 
“‘Babism and Behaism.”” The lecture on early Christianity and the social 
question is the only one that comes strictly within the scope of this review, 
and I shall confine my report to that. 

Has Christianity a social doctrine? Does it at least contain a latent 
sociology? The early Christians ‘‘had declared an implacable war against 
the pagan cults, and they could not escape entering into conflict with the 
empire, with the political authority. Were they also in violent opposition 
to the social condition of the Greek and Roman world ?” 

The answer is negative. Jesus proclaimed the messianic kingdom, 
but it was eschatological, and the oppressed and poor had to wait for it 
in patience. It is true, he turned especially to the poorer classes, but his 
pity was not so much for poverty as for all human woe. His social influ- 
ence was through brotherly love. The Jewish churches had no organ- 

sReligions et sociétés: Legons projesstes 21’ Ecole des hautes ttudes sociales. Par 
Théodore Reinach, A. Puech, Raoul Allier, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Carra de Vaux, 
Hippolyte Dreyfus. Paris, 1905. 286 pages. Fr. 6. 
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ized communism. The social question was transformed into a moral 
question. In the city churches of the empire, too, there was no attack on 
the social conditions. The slaves were fairly free in their choice of religion, 
and that was sufficient. In the first century men did not seek material aid - 
in the churches, but brotherly fellowship, religious faith, and the hope of 
immortality. Justice would be realized only in the messianic revolution. 
As the hope of the parousia faded out, the charitable apparatus of the 
church became more important, but there was no attack on the social status. 
What sounds like communism in the Fathers was only insistence on large 
benevolence. Ebionitic communism became sectarian and _ heretical. 
Monasticism dug canals and ponds for the communistic impulses to gather 
in safety. In short, primitive Christianity was a purely religious move- 
ment and not at all social. It has always tolerated the existing social 
order, while opposing its principles. It had to take this course in the nature 
of things. But it was not under any obligation of becoming a prop of the 
existing order, as it has so often become. 

To all of which it is possible to assent and yet feel that the last word has 
not been said. 

The little book* by Bittlinger on “The Materializing of Religious 
Conceptions” is very fresh and seems to me very important. In ancient 
culture literary tradition and its authority counted for vastly more than 
with us. The educational system of the Greeks rested on the authority 
of Homer; the moral education of the Jews, on the authority of the law 
and the prophets; the old-catholic system of doctrine, on the inspired 
Scriptures. But ancient civilization had no historical comprehension of 
past conditions and no scientific methods of hermeneutic. It did not 
even dare to understand the past as it really was; for that would at 
once have revealed the gulf that separated the present from that past 
under whose authority the present sought to shelter its institutions and 
beliefs. The difficulty was further increased by the essential peculiarity 
of religious language. The language of religious genius is of marvelous 
power, but it is necessarily mysterious, symbolical, imaginative, enigmatic. 
The tamer minds materialize this poetic imagery. Religious reformers 
have to use the familiar terms of religion, but they infuse a new meaning 
into them. But later times again fail to perceive the new and higher 
sense, and there is an atavistic reversion to a lower stage of religion 
through faulty hermeneutic. 

4Die Materialisierung religidser Vorstellungen: Eine religionsphilosophische 
Studie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage. Von Ernst Bittlinger. Tubingen, 1905. 
128 pages. M. 2. 
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The science of exegesis has been revolutionized in our time, but the 
history of hermeneutic has been neglected. Yet it is most important 
for the study of religious origins to know how each epoch used and inter- 
preted the older religious authorities. The allegorizing of the Fathers 
is the point most often dwelt upon. It was, indeed, most important, 
for it sidetracked some parts of the Bible altogether and gagged 
the testimony of other portions. But it did not create new dogmas; it 
only proved by fanciful methods the doctrines already accepted. Our 
author emphasizes another tendency of even greater importance, which 
he calls the materializing of religious ideas. It is the opposite of alle- 
gorizing. In allegorizing a spiritual meaning is given to a statement 
which was meant as a prosaic statement of fact; in materializing a poetic 
and figurative expression is petrified into a crude statement of actual 
fact. Poetry becomes history; proverbial expressions are understood 
as historical data; mythological beings which had evaporated into mere 
figures of speech are taken as real, and thus become active myths once 
more; poetic personifications of abstract ideas are understood as actual 
hypostases. This tendency to materialize is not, like allegorizing, a 
conscious mental exercise, but is an unconscious drift and habit of mind. 
It was the dominant tendency in ancient hermeneutic, and has been pro- 
foundly influential in the creation of religious facts and history. 

Dr. Bittlinger adduces a very large amount of material from the Old 
and New Testament, and from Justin and Irenzus, to explain and prove 
this process. He traces the account of the passage through the Red 
Sea, of the manna and the water from the rock, from the earlier to the 
later documents, and shows how the religious comprehension of God’s 
help became more crudely miraculous by the materializing interpreta- 
tion put upon the older accounts. The conception of God and his help 
in human affairs became mechanical through this process; all history 
followed a cut-and-dried scheme. The hypostatizing of Wisdom, the 
Spirit, the Memra in Jewish theology; the transformation of prophetic 
vision into apocalypticism; the transmutation of religious stories into 
historical accounts by the Priest Codex—in all these our author sees the 
same process. 

In the section dealing with the New Testament the brief study of the 
fourth gospel from this point of view seems to me most interesting and 
noteworthy. In the full treatment of Justin and Irenzus, who are selected 
as the chief representatives of old-catholic theology, the author shows 
how it was possible that the New Testament should offer so little resist- 
ance to the development of Catholic dogma, which departed so widely 
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from it. Christology, the sacraments, immortality, and the deification 
of man are treated under new and very interesting lights. Few will 
read the book without raising many objections in detail, but the main 
thesis is impressively confirmed. How was it possible that Catholic 
theology could ever be built on the foundation of the prophets and of 
Jesus? The decay of civilization and the passage of Christianity from 
the oriental to the western world account for a good deal; but the crea- 
tion of new religious facts by the materialization of religious ideas was 
another important factor. 

Das Abendmahl im Urchristentums seems to be the Erstlingswerk of 
a young man. It bears all the marks of youth. The style lacks finish, 
abounds in cumbersome transitions and repetitions, and occasionally drops 
into grammatical errors. The writer is very radical, very sure of him- 
self, and impatient of inherited prejudices. But one feels kindly toward 
him. He is so doggedly honest, and he hews his way with a scientific 
obstinacy and mental grip that promise well. 

When Christ ate his last meal with the disciples, did he mean to insti- 
tute that mysterious and efficacious sacramental rite which the later 
church celebrated? Or did he institute a purely symbolical rite which 
he meant to have his disciples repeat in memory of him? Or did he 
perform a symbolical act which was meant to announce his death and 
comfort his disciples in that hour of trial, but without any idea of having 
it repeated? Or was it an anticipation of the messianic meal to be cele- 
brated at his triumphal return, and without any reference to his impending 
death ? 

The first part of the book is a critical examination of these four propo- 
sitions, in that order. Hoffmann refutes each, but adopts a correct 
residuum in each. He regards them as successive interpretations put 
upon the eucharistic meal in the course of its evolution, each of which 
has left its layer of deposit in the New Testament records, and he under- 
takes to peel away these sedimentary strata to get at the original fact, 
and also to explain the successive interpretations put upon it. 

In the second part of the book he gives his own construction of the 
historical process. Jesus came to Jerusalem to depose the hierarchy. 
The cleansing of the temple failed to explode the mine. He realized 
his failure, but rose to the conviction that God would immediately inter- 
vene and give the victory. He did not expect his death. He had all 
drink of the cup to bind them together in mutual fidelity as a Treubund. 

$s Das Abendmahl im Urchristentum: Eine exegetische und historisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Von Johannes Hoffmann. Berlin, 1903. 267 pages. 
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The words reported in connection with the cup and referring to his death 
are all of later origin. The meals celebrated by the earliest group of 
disciples were not intended to repeat the last meal (in this he differs from 
Spitta), but were held spontaneously as religious meals of the same sort 
as his last meal. The burning eschatological hope was their essence. 
The disciples met to await the coming of the Lord; the dydmy and the 
Scirvov were not distinct. But the riddle of Christ’s death occupied 
them intensely. It was necessary for their faith to believe that he fore- 
knew and foretold his death. The last meal was the fitting occasion 
at which such an announcement would have been made. All that was 
needed was a reinterpretation of the symbolism. Now the original words 
“This is my body,” were paralleled by the new phrase, “This is my 
blood.” At this stage, then, the symbolic reference to his death was injected, 
but as yet there was no idea that their meals were repetitions of his last 
meal. 

Meanwhile their Christology was developing. Christ was a heavenly 
being. His death had not merely been foreknown; it must have had 
a profound propitiatory purpose. At this stage the words “shed for 
many” would be added. It became a duty of loving gratitude to remem- 
ber the death he had suffered for them, and they believed that he wanted 
them so to remember it and to repeat his action. Thus the third stage 
in the evolution of the meal was reached; it was a symbolic act expressing 
his atoning death and was to be repeated till his return. 

It was at this stage that Paul laid hold of it. It still contained the 
double element evenly balanced: the reference to the parousia and the 
reference to the atoning death. Now, Paul’s theology everywhere laid 
the heaviest emphasis on the death of Christ. The eschatological hope 
was still vivid with him, but it was drifting toward the circumference 
of his thinking; salvation, as he conceived it, was essentially moral and 
in the present tense. Paul would not have invented the eucharist. He 
found it, and reconstructed it under the influence of his dominant idea. 
The eschatological element receded still farther; “until he come” is the 
last remnant of it in Paul’s account; the reference to drinking the fruit 
of the vine again in the kingdom drops out. The reference to the atoning 
death is further emphasized by a slight change in the phrase: “this cup 
is the new covenant in my blood”. Thus, Paul’s conception of the act 
influenced his report of it, and his report in turn influenced the synoptists. 
It was now not merely an act of remembrance, but an act of con- 
fession, a declaration of the Lord’s death. Through it the worshipers 
entered into communion with the Lord, the Spirit, as heathen worshipers 
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communed with their deities in sacrificial meals. It was more; it was not 
only a communion with the Spirit, but with the body and blood. It was 
this idea that was seized by Hellenic thought. Paul’s idea of Christ’s 
death as the emancipation from the Jewish law remained incomprehensible 
to Greek thought; the mystic sacramental union was wholly congenial, 
and that was elaborated. 

There are additional sections discussing the views of Ignatius, John, 
the Didaché, and Justin Martyr. Also a comparison between the Greek 
mysteries and the eucharist. Altogether it is a book that bristles with 
question marks, and is often most suggestive where the reader differs 
most widely from the author. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


To the history of the earliest Christian churches Harnack makes a 
valuable contribution in a book which his publishers have just laid before 
us.° In his memorable work on the spread of Christianity in the first 
three centuries he considered briefly the relation of the primitive Christians 
to military life. In the present book he takes up the theme again and 
treats it at greater length. 

The study falls into two main divisions. In the first the author con- 
siders the relation of the gospel, as a message of peace, to strife and war. 
Here he cites first of all the references of the New Testament to the sub- 
ject. He finds little of a determinate character. Christ and the apostles 
neither condemned nor approved war in itself. Passing from the New 
Testament to the earliest uncanonical Christian writers, he finds them 
following the example thus set for them, except that they begin to regard 
the church as an army and its clergy as military officers to whom exact 
obedience is due. Later, as in the case of Origen, this imagery is 
retained, and even made more emphatic, while secular warfare by the 
Christian is pointedly condemned. Still later the figure is developed in 
various directions, while the condemnation of all earthly warfare by 
the Christian is made more express and vehement. 

In the second part of his work Harnack considers the much narrower 
subject of the relation of the church to the calling of the soldier. War 
might have been condemned while still many of those who waged it might 
have been regarded as Christian brethren. Were the members of the 

6 Militia Christi: Die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den ersten 
drei Jahrhunderten. Von Adolph Harnack. ‘Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 129 pages. 
M. 2. 
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church permitted to serve as soldiers? The Roman army was recruited 
chiefly by voluntary enlistments. Hence the church was called upon to 
decide this question. 

But until about 170 A. D. it is not once mentioned by any Christian 
writer. Multitudes of other ethical questions are discussed, but this one is 
ignored. The silence may be explained on the supposition that Christians 
were permitted to enlist as a matter of course, so that nothing was thought 
of their action. It may be explained also on the supposition that but few 
Christians enlisted, the condemnation of military life being so well under- 
stood that the converts avoided it without discussion. Of these two 
explanations Harnack decidedly prefers the second. There were some 
Christians in the army, but their number was so insignificant that they 
attracted little attention. 

After 170, however, they became sufficiently conspicuous to suggest 
a discussion of their profession. It was condemned as unlawful. But 
this did not prevent all Christians from adopting it. Thus, when Con- 
stantine began his victorious career, a majority of his soldiers were Chris- 
tians, and his adoption of Christianity was more politic than it has often 
seemed to those who have commented upon it. After his time all oppo- 
sition to the calling of the soldier ceased in the church. 

Rev. G. Horner, in his edition and translation of The Statutes of the 


A postles,? has made a valuable contribution to the discussion concerning 
the sources of the eighth book of the Apostolic Constitutions. He holds 
that the Apostolic Constitutions were probably “written in Greek by the 
pseudo-Ignatius in Syria, and probably at Antioch, A. D. 350-400.” But 
he supposes that the author worked from materials already existing in 
writing, a part of which he identifies with the documents gathered together 
in this volume. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The Valerian Persecution® is written by a Catholic historian who in 
aiming to make a critical use of the sources succeeds far better than many 
writers belonging to the Roman church, when they set forth the experiences 

7 The Statutes of the Apostles; or, C Ecclesiastici. Edited, with Trans- 
lation and Collation from Ethiopic and Arabic MSS.; also a Translation of the Saidic 
and Collation of the Bohairic Versions; and Saidic Fragments. By G. Horner. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate, 1904. xxxix+480 pages. 8s. 6d. 

8 The Valerian Persecution: A Study of the Relations between Church and 
State in the Third Century, A. D. By Patrick J. Healy. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905., xv+285 pages. $1.50. 
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of the early martyrs. He deliberately rejects much material found in 
the Acta Martyrum as wholly unworthy of credence, while yet accepting 
much that, to say the least, borders close on the edge of legend. The 
marvelous dreams and visions which gave guidance and comfort to the 
confessors and martyrs, and the precise predictions contained in them 
which were literally fulfilled, appear not to have taxed the author’s cred- 
ulity. The critical historian who bases his narrations on hagiographical 
writings has for his task the separating of fact from fable—a task in which 
Professor Healy has only partly succeeded. 

The bare historic facts preserved to us concerning the persecution 
under Valerian could be set down in a very few pages. The author has 
so brought together these scattered details, and amplified these meager 
notices, as to make upon the mind a pleasing and plausible impression. 
How far his delineation accords with the actual history we can never 
know, but, in view of the paucity and legendary character of the material 
at his command, his attempted reconstruction has been, on the whole, 
skilfully and judiciously made. By far the most noted victim of the 
persecution was Cyprian, whose deportment his friends report as com- 
mendable throughout; the accusations of his adversaries our author passes 
in silence. 

In the book are nine chapters, only four of which deal strictly with the 
Valerian persecution. The first four describe the irreconcilable antagon- 
ism between paganism and Christianity, the repressive measures of the 
several emperors beginning with Nero, the internal confusion of the empire, 
and the invasions of the barbarians. The ninth chapter deals with the death 
of Valerian, the ensuing civil disorders, the accession of Gallienus 
and his edict of toleration, ‘which guaranteed to the Christians 
the full and free exercise of their religion.” These chapters are quite as 
valuable as those which treat of the Valerian persecution proper. The 
data on which they rest are more genuinely historic, and the matters 
with which they deal are of prime importance. 

The tone of the work throughout is candid and temperate, the style 
is clear and engaging, and the conclusions reached are, with minor excep- 
tions, justified by the evidence. 

The Latin Writings of St. Patrick® is a section out of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy. The writings include the Confession and 
* the Epistle to Coroticus. They are given in the Latin and in an English 

9 Libri Sancti Patricit: The Latin Writings of Saint Patrick. Edited, with 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. By Newport J. D. White. [“Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXV, Sec. C, No. 7.”] Dublin: University Press, 
1905. Pp. 201-326. 2s. 
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translation. The critical apparatus is exhaustive. It includes, among 
other matters, notices of the six manuscripts which are still preserved, a 
carefully selected bibliography, notes on the text and on biblical quota- 
tions, a list of recurrent phrases, an index of scriptural references, and 
an index of authorities. Here is furnished an apparatus criticus on the 
brief but most precious writings of the great apostle of the Irish, which 
seems to have exhausted the present knowledge of the subject. Readers 
whose chief interest is to learn of Patrick at first hand will turn to the text 
and its translation; learned specialists will find their pleasure in the accom- 
panying dissertations. 
Err B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE MEDIZVAL PERIOD 


In medieval church history we have an interesting work’® by Albert 
Michael Kéniger. Burchard I was bishop of Worms from 1000 to 1025. 
He was an industrious and just ruler, who did much to correct the dis- 
orders of his dark age. One of his most important measures was the com- 
piling and publishing of an extensive work on canon law. This labor 
was occasioned by the confusion of the existing codes and the ignorance 
of the clergymen whose duty it was to interpret and enforce them. The 
entire compilation consists of twenty books. Burchard adapted the 
collection of laws to his own time, omitting much that had become dead 
when he wrote, so that his work is a mirror of his age. It is in this sense 
that Kéniger interprets it. He is aware of the danger of taking a code 
of laws against vice and crime as an evidence that no virtue existed, and 
checks himself from this extreme. We do not know any other picture 
of Germany as it was at the beginning of the eleventh century at once so 
comprehensive, so minute, so temperate, and so fair. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


This collection*t of Professor Boehmer includes a very learned and 
critical introduction of seventy-two pages, followed by documents which 
he classifies as genuine, doubtful, and spurious; and embracing important 
discussions of various matters, such as the stigmata. A short but valuable 

10 Burchard I. von Worms und die deutsche Kirche seiner Zeit (1000-1025): Ein 
kirchen- und sittengeschichtliches Zeitbild. Von Albert Michael Kéniger. Miinchen: 
Lentner, 1905. 244 pages. M.4.80. 

tt Analekten sur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi. Von H. Boehmer. Tiibin- 
gen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 146 pages. 
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glossary is also added. The work has been very carefully done in all its 
parts, and is an invaluable contribution to the study of St. Francis and 
his times. 
J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


Strangely enough, the thrilling story of Italy still waits to be told. The 
masters tell us that it cannot be done until a vast amount of preliminary 
work in the way of investigating the history of the many Italian communes 
shall have been accomplished. They warn us that all prior attempts will 
be unreliable and so well-nigh useless. This work is being carried on 
by such competent scholars as Villari, who has made a most valuable 
contribution in his History of Florence. 

When we saw the announcement of Mr. Sedgwick’s Short History 
of Italy,** we entertained the hope that at last we were to have a general 
history of Italy. But when we referred to the short preface, we found the 
author hastening to tell us that his volume;‘makes no pretense to original 
investigation, or even to an extended examination of the voluminous litera- 
ture which deals with every part of the subject.” This is at first a dis- 
appointment. However, as we read on, we became convinced that the 
author is excessively modest, and that, for a book made up from secondary 
sources, and, as his bibliography at the end of the volume indicates, a 
rather limited range of these, he has given us a valuable and interesting 
book. We came to the end wishing that it had been longer, and with 
a distinct impression that its author ought to continue his studies in Italian 
history, get acquainted with the original sources, and at last give us in mod- 
erate compass the general history of Italy for which English readers are 
waiting. 

He shows good judgment in selecting the points of greatest interest, 
and putting the emphasis there. These points are the papacy, the 
Renaissance, and the Risorgimento, reserving as much space as possible 
for the great men who brought these movements to pass. The publishers 
have made a very convenient and attractive volume. 

General and special studies of the Italian Renaissance have long 
been the fashion, and continue to be so in our own times. The literature 
is already nearly boundless and fathomless. Studies of Dante alone, 
whose career was just at the beginning of the period, would, if collected, 

12 A Short History of Italy. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. “Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1905. 443 pages. 
$2. 
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make a good-sized library, and almost every phase of the movement has 
had relatively equal attention. Yet hitherto there has been no monograph 
on the conspicuous women of the period. To fill this vacancy is the task 
that Mr. Hare has set for himself." 

He begins with a very interesting chapter, covering forty pages, on 
‘‘The Daughters of the Renaissance,” and the influences that surrounded 
them and contributed to the development of their various personalities. 
Then he arranges the noble ladies of the period geographically. The 
first class consists of two leading spirits of the house of Medici—Lucrezia 
Tornabuoni, wife of Piero dei Medici, and Clarice degli Orsini, wife of 
Lorenzo dei Medici. Then follow two queens of Naples, princesses of 
the house of Anjou—Giovanna I and Giovanna II. Then we have a 
group of four Lombard princesses, among whom are Beatrice d’ Este, 
duchess of Milan, and Rénee of France, duchess of Ferrara. From 
among the “daughters of Venice” he selects Caterina Carnaro, queen of 
Cyprus, and Bianca Capello, grand duchess of Florence. The last group 
is of the “Great Ladies of Rome and Romagna.” Of these Lucrezia 
Borgia attracts special attention. The author reviews the life of Lucrezia 
in the light of recent investigations of historians. Among these we note 
the “Justification” of Gregorovius. These investigations make it prob- 
able that Lucrezia does not deserve the hatred that was so justly due 
Alexander VI and his nefarious son, Cesar. Nevertheless, he thinks that 
“the last word has not yet been spoken. The character of Lucrezia 
Borgia still awaits the final verdict of a broader knowledge.” 

There are ten portraits from such artists as Titian, Botticelli, Leonardo 
da Vinci, and Raphael. The volume is winsome and worthy a place 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 

J. W. Moncrier. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD 


The well-known selection of the more important writings of Luther*¢ 
formerly published in Brunswick is now transferred to Schwetschke & 
Son, Berlin. It is one of the most critical of the many collections of his 
works. The two supplementary volumes which lie before us have just 
been added to the Berlin edition. They contain “Against the Heavenly 
Prophets,” “Monastic Vows,” and “Concerning the Bondage of the 

13 The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian Renaissance. By Christopher 
Hare. New York: Scribner, 1904. 367 pages. $3 net. 


14 Luthers Werke. Erginzungsbinde I und II. Herausgegeben von Otto 
Scheel. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 376 and 550 pages. M. 8. 
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Will.” The treatise on ‘Monastic Vows” has given rise in recent times 
to a vigorous controversy, owing to the attack of Denifle, and the editor 
therefore appends to it a series of notes extending through more than two 
hundred pages, and ably repelling the assault. These supplementary 
volumes are in every way worthy of their distinguished predecessors. 

Two republications of Luther’s small Catechism are before us, 
each containing excellent peculiarities. 

One'S reproduces it in its oldest form, and is provided with abundant 
critical annotations and twenty of the original illustrations by Hans 
Behaim. 

While the first of these republications gives us the Catechism in its 
oldest form, the second*® gives it to us in the form in which Luther finally 
left it. It was in the edition of 1536 that the Small Catechism reached its 
highest state, and represented best the thought of the Reformer, who had 
improved it greatly by many minor changes. To this exact reprint is 
prefixed an introduction of 132 pages. The curious and copious learning 
of this preface is exceeded in interest only by the Catechism itself, with its 
coarse but powerful engravings illustrating the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s prayer, and baptism. 

Kdhler gives us a survey of the recent literature on the German Refor- 
mation produced by Roman Catholic writers.*7 The output is somewhat 
extensive. The larger part of it is popular, rather than critical, and 
scarcely worthy of serious attention. A smaller part, however, is char- 
acterized by adequate learning and controversial skill, and gives some 
trouble to its Protestant opponents. Here Kohler places the books of 
“Denifle, the Luther-killer,” who comes into the battle “club in hand 
and covered with the Dominican hood;” Janssen, the author of the His- 
tory of the German People, and the scholars engaged upon the splendid 
publications of the Gérres Society. Occasionally he pauses to break a 
theological lance with such champions as these. His survey of the field 

1s Dr. Martin Luthers Kleiner Katechismus nach den dltesten Ausgaben, in hoch- 
deutscher, niederdeutscher und lateinischer Sprache. Herausgegeben und mit kri- 
tischen und sprachlichen Anmirkungen versehen. Von Karl Knoke. Mit 20 Abbil- 
dungen nach Hans Behaim. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1904. vii+133 
via Enchiridion: Der kleine Catechismus fur die gemeine Pfarher und Prediger. 
D. Martin Luther, Wittemberg: gedrukt Nick. Schir, 1536. Facsimile-Neudruck 
herausgegeben von O. Albrecht. Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1905. 
; 1% Katholisismus und Rejormation: Kritisches Referat tber die wissenschajt- 
lichen Leistungen der neueren katholischen Theologie auj dem Gebiete der Rejorma- 
gionsgeschichte. Von Walther Kohler. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1905. 88 pages. 
M. 1.80. 
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of literary battle, on the whole, is fair, and it is eminently breezy, popular, 
and readable. 

A slight but real contribution to the history of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion is made by Dr. Karl Holl in his lecture on the Spiritual Exercises 
of Ignatius Loyola.** The Spiritual Exercises is now attracting a more 
sympathetic study on the part of Protestants than it has heretofore received. 
It is no longer the fashion to treat it with ridicule. Its power is recognized, 
and Protestant writers are seeking to understand it. To the stream 
of books written with this purpose in view Holl adds one which, though 
small, is well worthy of attention. 

A study for which the world has been waiting many generations is 
at last accomplished by Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. His History of the 
Inquisition in the Middle Ages treated of the institution throughout Europe 
in its earlier development. He now gives us a History of the Inquisition 
in Spain.*9 He takes up the story in 1480, pursues it through four 
volumes, and brings it down to the latest times. All that Lea has thus far 
published has been everywhere received as authorative, and there is no 
doubt that the present work will be welcomed as warmly and given a 
place of final authority. Only the first volume has appeared, but it gives 
the highest promise for the others. The documents on which this history 
is based are only too abundant, and the author modestly confesses that he 
has not been able to master all the vast accumulation. Yet he has gone 
far enough into it to be able to present an accurate and complete survey 
of the subject. The later volumes will be awaited with eager interest. 

The authorship of “The Epistles of Obscure Men” has never before 
received such a searching study as that which Brecht has just published.*° 
His chief argument is derived from style. But his judgment of the style 
is by no means a subjective impression. It proceeds from a careful and 
detailed analysis. While the chief emphasis is placed upon the argument 
from style, the historical evidence receives attention, and it is shown that 
the two tell the same story. The author concludes that Part I was writ- 
ten by Crotus Rubeanus, and Part II by Von Hutten. 

FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

18Die geistlichen Ubungen des Ignatius von Loyola: Eine psychologische Studie. 
Von Kari Holl. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 35 pages. M. 0.60. 

19 A History oj the Inquisition in Spain. By Henry Charles Lea. In 4 vols. 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan, 1906. xii+620 pages. $2.50. 


20 Die Verjasser der Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. Von Walther Brecht. 
Strassburg: Triibner, 1904. xxv+383 pages. 
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ENGLISH AND SCOTCH CHURCH HISTORY 

English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to 
the Death of Archbishop Parker** is a companion piece to English Church 
History: From the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of Charles 
I., a notice of which appeared in this Journal a year ago. (Vol. IX, No. 
2, April, 1905.) In both volumes the object of the lectures “was, and is, 
to stimulate interest in the fortunes of the Church of England at very 
critical periods of its history.” Doubtless readers whose sympathies 
are strongly enlisted in behalf of the Anglican church will find their interest 
stimulated, but perhaps their bias would be corrected by reading books 
written in a less partisan spirit. In the Anglican church itself there are 
many who cannot assent to Professor Plummer’s judgment. Wolsey 
was not as good and great as he is painted, nor was Thomas Cromwell 
as mean and bad. Edward VI, Somerset, and Cranmer deserve better 
treatment than they get, and Elizabeth gets better than she deserves. 
All, of whatever type, who opposed Anglicanism receive scant courtesy. Pap- 
ists and Puritans who wanted less or more doctrinal and ceremonial change 
were tipping viciously the even Anglican scale of primitive tradition. The 
Calvinists come in for the hardest epithets, the Lutherans for the milder, 
and the Papists for the mildest. The grave fault of the Church of Rome 
was the intolerance and insolence with which it made the wholly unwarranted 
claim to be the church of God in England, thereby causing English Chris- 
tians to separate from the Church of England and to incur the guilt of 
schism. From Augustine’s time the English church was wholly independ- 
ent of Rome, and Rome’s interference and encroachment were illegal and 
outrageous. Our author asserts, “‘with perfect confidence, that the Church 
of England since the Reformation is simply the old Church of England, 
with its face washed and dried with a very rough towel.” 

We are quite willing that Professor Plummer should write a book from 
the standpoint of a member of the Church of England, but we regret that 
he is so swayed by ecclesiastical prepossessions as to descend to the arts 
of the special pleader. It can hardly be that the real interests of his church 


will be served by such methods. 


Err B. HULBERT. 
Tue UNIversiry OF CHICAGO. 


Cranmer is ‘‘the most mysterious and, after Henry VIII, the most 
influential factor in the Anglican Reformation.” Professor Pollard 

st English Church History: From the Death of King Henry VII. to the Death of 
Archbishop Potter. By Alfred Plummer. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner 
1905. xv+194 pages. $1 net. 
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resolves the mystery of the great Protestant archbishop by trying to under- 
stand the age in which he lived; he justifies his influence by giving us in 
flesh and blood, as we have not before met him, a great, kindly, honest, 
moderate man. The book is written to extenuate Cranmer, to mitigate 
any harsh judgment that superficial acquaintance with the facts of his 
life would pronounce against him. Yet it is with a historian’s knowledge 
and fairness that the estimate is made; the partisan spirit is not detected. 

Pollard has no all-governing church theory, no ecclesiastical motif 
for strangely misreading events. The book?? is good in its delineation of 
character; Cranmer and his contemporaries alike stand out with great 
clearness. It is good in its treatment of the events of the stirring times 
of Henry, Edward, and Mary, and some of the footnotes throw new light 
on long controverted points. Pollard’s biography is fuller than that of 
Canon Mason, and it is very fortunately, for the ordinary reader, free 
from the High Church prejudices of Jenkyns and Dixon. 


JoHN McLavucuHLan. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The year 1505 has generally been accepted as the year of the birth 
of John Knox. The year 1905 was observed throughout the Presbyterian 
world as its four-hundredth anniversary. This quarter-centenary com- 


memoration called out a long list of biographies. Some of these are 
superficial and ephemeral; others are learned and enduring. Some are 
savagely denunciatory, having the set purpose to blast the reformer’s 
reputation; others are excessively laudatory, extenuating, and even justify- 
ing, his most patent shortcomings and sins. The two biographies by Cowan*3 
and Macmillan*4 aim to avoid extremes. Both writers see in Knox a hero 
of the first order, but neither ranks him as a demigod. They award to 
him a place second to none in Scottish annals, but his faults are not con- 
doned. Both authors rely chiefly on the Lives by McCrie and Brown, 
and Laing’s Edition of Knox’s Works. Cowan is an Aberdeen professor, 
and has produced the more learned work; Macmillan is a Glasgow pastor, 
and has written to meet the wants of the less exacting public. Cowan 
contends that the traditional date, 1505, is wrong, and marshals the proofs 
for a date eight or nine years later; Macmillan devotes an appendix to 

22 Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation, 1489-1556. By A. F. Pollard. 
New York and London: Putnam, 1904. xv+399 pages. $1.35. 

23 John Knox, the Hero of the Scottish Reformation. By Henry Cowan. New 
York and London: Putnam, 1905. xxxiii+404 pages. $1.35 net. 


24 John Knox: A Biography. By D. Macmillan. With an Appreciation of the 
Reformer by Principal Story. London: Melrose, 1905. vii+317 pages. $1.50. 
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the arguments which defend the year usually accepted. Many writers 
have charged Knox with cowardice in quitting Scotland in a time of special 
need and danger in answer to the call of his English congregation in Geneva. 
Cowan frees him from the charge and vindicates his conduct; Macmillan 
handles the case lightly, merely noting that “he did not feel at liberty 
to resist the appeal.” Cowan’s mind is more open to the serious defects 
in the character of his hero, and he says plainly that with his “intolerant 
zeal” against the Romanists, his “uncharitable judgments regarding the 
actions and motives of his opponents,” and “‘his condonation of Beaton’s 
and Rizzio’s assassinations,” it is ‘impossible for us to sympathize;” 
Macmillan does not find it in his way to animadvert upon any of these 
things. Both authors narrate the leading events in the life of Knox, and 
dwell at length on his Confession of Faith and Book of Discipline, his rela- 
tions with Mary Stuart, his political and doctrinal writings, and his great 
réle in the Scottish Reformation. In Cowan on almost every page are 
footnotes which cite the authorities and elucidate the text; in Macmillan 
footnotes are absent. Cowan has given a full bibliography; Macmillan 
barely names five or six authors in his preface. The illustrations in Cowan 
are finer and more numerous than those in Macmillan. The index in 
Cowan is admirable; that in Macmillan is almost worthless. The work 
by Cowan is the more scholarly, the more unbiased, and the more valuable. 

There is a fascinating but rather gruesome interest in the perusal of 
Rev. Mr. Henderson’s?5 recital of the trials by the Scotch Ecclesiastical 
courts of a dozen men or more accused of teachings not in accord with 
the Westminster Standards. Among the culprits are John Simson, 
W. M’Gill, Edward Irving, John Macleod Campbell, James Morison, three 
or four authors of the Scotch Sermons, Robertson Smith, Marcus Dods, 
A. B. Bruce, and George Adam Smith. These men were brought to trial 
for heretical teachings of various sorts, such as affirming the true and com- 
plete human nature of Christ and the universality of his atonement, the 
salvation of all children dying in babyhood and the possibility of the 
salvation of heathen who follow the light they have, the legitimacy of 
biblical criticism and the validity of many of its findings. They were 
arraigned before the courts of the church for denying the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration, the historicity of the early chapters of Genesis, the crea- 
tion of the world and man six thousand years ago, the lapse of the race from 
a state of paradisaic innocence, the transmission of hereditary guilt, the 
objective character of the atonement as a satisfaction rendered to divine 

28 The Religious Controversies of Scotland. By Henry F. Henderson. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1905. 274 pages. $1.75, net. 
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justice, and “the everlasting punishment in eternal fire” of the non-elect 
because of Adam’s transgression. These theological controversies and church 
trials reveal the conceptions of Christianity which Scotch orthodoxy, in the 
Nineteenth Century, felt itself bound to maintain, and also through what 
sharp and bitter conflicts more enlightened views of our religion have been 
forced to make their way. Many of these heretical opinions for which 
Scotch preachers and teachers lost their standing in the church are still in 
hot dispute, but many more, happily, have ceased to be heretical 
with the advancing intelligence and sanity and freedom of the Christian 
mind. 

While the volume by Dr. Henderson explains the Scotch religious 
controversies in the last century, that by Principal Donaldson®® deals with 
the still more momentous issues which emerge with the dawn of the pres- 
ent century. By the decision of the House of Lords the vast properties of 
the Free Church of Scotland pass over to the ‘‘Wee Frees,” a little com- 
pany of belated ministers who in 1900 refused to acquiesce in the union of 
the Free Church and the United Presbyterian. The ground of the verdict 
of the last court of appeal is that the Free Church has departed from 
the literal and rigid terms of the Confession of Faith, thereby forfeiting 
its belongings of whatever sort to the insignificant minority who still 
accept the Confession in its original bare, bald literalness. This, with 
its manifold implications, is the theme to which the principal of St. 
Andrews addresses himself. In his first chapter he cites passage after 
passage in the Wesminster Confession of Faith, which it is impossible for an 
intelligent Christian in this day to believe. No Presbyterian the world over 
whose belief is worthy of respect can by any possibility subscribe to every 
article of the Confession in the sense its authors intended. In the second 
chapter the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England are treated in 
the same way. The Articles go less into details than the Confession, and 
so the difficulty is somewhat lessened, though in no essential respect is it 
removed. No honest and intelligent English churchman can possibly 
receive and teach the Articles in their evident and designed meaning. 
In the third chapter the legal aspects of subscription to these creeds are 
considered, and there is pointed out the perilous situation of every holder of 
a church living and the uncertainty of his tenure in view of the recent 
decision of the House of Lords. The fourth chapter deals with the moral 
and religious aspects of the subject, and compulsory subscription is reviewed 

26 The Westminster Confession of Faith and the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England: The Legal, Moral, and Religious Aspects of Subscription to Them. By 
James Donaldson. London, New York, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1905. Pp. ix+168. 3s. 6d. 
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in the light of its disastrous consequences to clergymen themselves, and to 
the people to whom they minister. Both parties are morally debauched, 
and religion itself is discredited, when ministers and priests pose before 
the people, professing one thing and believing another. In the next 
chapter sundry remedies are proposed for these most baleful evils. In the 
final chapter the appointed teachers in the ‘Wee Free Church” and their 
teachings are taken in hand. First of all, the signifiant fact is noted that 
the “‘Wee Frees” among their thirty-three ministers could not find a single 
representative deemed fit for a professorship or a lectureship in their 
newly constituted college. They were obliged to muster their teaching 
staff from outside theirown ranks. Then, secondly, from the writings of 
these teachers it is discovered that “‘they do not adhere rigidly to the Con- 
fession of Faith or to the dogmas of their predecessors,” which strict adher- 
ence is the very ground on which the House of Lords adjudged the “Wee 
Frees”’ to be the genuine original church and entitled to all the property. 
Principal Donaldson’s volume ought to awaken serious inquiry in the 
minds of all Christians who are fettered by creed subscriptions, for it all 
goes to show how unwise it is, and how dishonest and how morally ruinous, 
to cling to an outworn creed and outwardly to maintain religious tenets 
which the subscriber knows are no longer tenable. 


Eri B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


Three volumes?’ lie on our table which are as unlike as three books 
can well be, except that all three treat of religious liberty. Three writers 
—a French Positivist, a French Romanist, and an American Protestant— 
animated by sentiments wholly unlike, pursue historical investigations 
in three distinct domains, and maintain with spirit three conflicting theses. 
All three center their thoughts on the rights of conscience, freedom of wor- 
ship, separation of church and state, and the social, civil, and religious 
equality of all citizens before the law; but the events and principles under 
review in each case are marshaled and interpreted according to each 
writer’s predetermination. 

The History of Religious Toleration by the Comtist is really a 

27 Histoire de la tolérance religieuse: Evolution d’un principe social. Par 
Amédée Matagrin. Paris: Fischbacher, 1905. 447 pages. 

L’ histoire, le texte et la destinée du Concordat de 1801. Par Em. Sévestre. Paris: 
Lethielleux, 1905. xxiv+702 pages. 

The Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut. By M. Louise Greene. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. xiiit+552 pages. $2 net. 
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recital of shocking intolerance by the Christian church, chiefly the 
Roman church, through the centuries. A few pages at the beginning 
are devoted to the politico-religious régime among the Egyptians, the 
Israelites, the Greeks, and the Romans in pre-Christian times. It is 
maintained that these ancient peoples were not intolerant in the modern 
sense of the word. The bulk of the volume, however, is given to a 
historic review of the persecuting spirit and enactments of the Christians 
from the time of Jesus down to the French Revolution. Christ’s followers 
departed from his spirit, and from the date of their ascendancy in the 
Roman empire intolerance characterized the Christian church. Through 
the Middle Ages all opposition to the papal hierarchy, whether by heretics, 
schismatics, Jews, or Mohammedans, was suppressed and destroyed to 
the limit of Catholic power. In the sixteenth century the Lutherans, the 
Calvinists, and the Romanists persecuted to the death those who differed 
from them in creed and worship. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Europe continued to be the theater of religious fanaticism, 
bigotry, and persecution. So the horrible story unfolds itself through 
the centuries. 

M. Matagrin’s treatment of his theme is defective in at least three 
respects. In the first place, he omits all reference to the persecutions by 
the Anglicans and Presbyterians in England and Scotland, and by the 
Puritans in the early history of the New World. Here were exhibitions 
of an intolerant spirit and resorts to exterminating measures of precisely 
the same un-Christian quality as those in France and on the continent 
generally. In the second place, the attempt to minimize the persecutions 
to which the early Christians were subjected, and to exonerate the Roman 
emperors, is a piece of special pleading which reflects on the candor and 
open-mindedness of the author. In the third place, the glory of the advo- 
cacy of liberal sentiments, and of the condemnation of religious tyranny, 
is attributed too exclusively to free-thinkers who renounce the church and 
repudiate Christianity. With shame we confess that many of the most 
consistent and praiseworthy advocates of religious tolerance were men of 
this class, but our author is untrue to history when he passes by in silence 
that great company of Anabaptists and Baptists who in old and in New 
England and on the continent were the most unswerving and thorough- 
going champions of absolute religious liberty, and to whom more than to 
all others the credit of emancipation from ecclesiastical despotism is due. 

The sentiments of L’Abbé Sévestre are as unlike those of Matagrin 
as it is possible to conceive. We pass from an author in whose pages 
men who repudiate Christianity and the church are the sole defenders 
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of liberty, through whom mankind has been redeemed from Christian 
bigotry and tyranny, to an author who is a blind devotee of everything for 
which the papacy stands. He is writing about the Concordat, in connec- 
tion with which the papal church is always wholly right and all who differ 
with that church are always wholly wrong. It would be impossible to 
carry unreasoning party spirit to greater lengths. Here is a writer who 
believes that Catholicism alone is true; that it ought to continue to be 
the established religion of France; that its support ought to come from 
the state treasury; that enemies of the Concordat are enemies of God; 
that the divine vengeance will destroy the nation, if religious equality 
and freedom are allowed. 

Notwithstanding this rampant papal spirit, the book is packed with 
information of the highest value. The treatment of the subject is thorough- 
going and exhaustive. In numerous notes reference is made to the original 
sources. First of all a minutely detailed history of the Concordat is given, 
beginning with the proposed reconciliation of Bonaparte with Rome. 
Then the text of the Concordat is printed in full, with comments on the 
various clauses. Finally the present-day prospects of the Concordat are 
reviewed, with the urging of every sort of argument the author knows 
how to marshal against its abrogation and in favor of the continued 
union of church and state. (When the book was published, the vote in 
the Senate had not been taken, but the law as formulatd by the Chamber 
of Deputies is printed in full.) An appendix of more than 200 pages 
supplies a vast fund of information. 

Since the author sent his history and protest and warning to the press, 
the enemies of God and religion have brought the dreaded catastrophe 
upon France. The state has totally severed its connection with the church 
and is now putting the provisions of the law into vigorous operation. The 
Holy See did everything possible to avoid the passage of the measure, 
and since its enactment there has been some rioting in Paris and else- 
where over the taking of inventories; but the Catholic church has forever 
lost its official union with France, and to the Pope there is left no other 
recourse than to bow to the inevitable. To republican France belongs 
the great honor of being the first nation of Europe to accomplish this 
great reform. 

The third volume dealing with ecclesiastical despotism and the emer- 
gence of toleration, and the final separation of church and state, is by an 
American author, whose theme is the evolution of religious liberty in one 
of the New England states. We have long waited for an appreciative 
treatment of church affairs in Connecticut. Scores of laudatory books 
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have been written about Massachusetts, whose history is nevertheless in 
many respects far from praiseworthy, while the friends of Connecticut, 
whose history is far more creditable, have remained comparatively silent. 
It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we welcome this carefully elaborated 
account of the developmentjof the idea of religious equality and freedom 
in a state which from the beginning was less intolerant, and more humane 
and Christian, than its stronger political neighbor. 

The opening chapters repeat the oft-told story of Scrooby, Leyden, 
Plymouth, and Salem, and of the alliance of church and state when the 
Pilgrims and Puritans found a permanent home in the new world. Then 
follows a detailed account of ecclesiastical legislation in the colony and 
state of Connecticut with side reflections on the other confederated col- 
onies. It is hard for the modern mind to realize the narrowness of the 
religionists of that early day, and their unwillingness to tolerate opinions 
and practices contrary to their own, and the rigor with which they sought 
to suppress and destroy every sort of dissent from the established order. 
For long they were able to overbear and beat down the opposition which 
threatened the integrity of their politico-ecclesiastical system; but little 
by little encroachments were made which finally severed religion from 
every manner of state support and control, and placed all citizens on a 
footing of complete equality before the law. At last the Episcopalians, 
the Quakers, the Baptists, the Separatists, and the other sects wrenched 
their civil and religious rights out of the grasp of the Presbyterio-Congrega- 
tional Establishment, and all religious bodies were placed on a common 
basis. Not until 1818 was the constitution adopted by the terms of which 
the union of church and state was dissolved—“the best thing that ever 
happened to the state of Connecticut.” Here in America since the Revolu- 
tion every state has incorporated in its constitution a provision against 
the establishment of any particular religion, and giving all religions an 
exact parity in the presence of the law. Over in France our sister-republic 
in this year of grace has made the separation of church and state an accom- 
plished fact. How strangely dissimilar are the processes by which the 
same results have been achieved in the two countries! 


Err B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The small but active group of students especially interested in the 
oriental Christian denominations will welcome the contribution to the 
hymnology of the Armenians made by the Archimandrite of Edschmiatsin*® 


28 Das Armenische Hymnarium: Studien su seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
Von Nerses Ter-Mikaélian. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 110 pages. M. 4.50. 
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, 
He accomplishes well a threefold task. First, he tells us what the Arme- 
nian collection of hymns is; secondly, he discusses its age and its original 
form; and, lastly, he applies some of the methods of the higher criticism 
to the Armenian traditions concerning the authorship of the hymns. 

A far more important work? in the same field has been done by Cony- 
beare, already esteemed for his researches in the history of the oriental 
denominations. His volume is concerned chiefly with the Armenian 
liturgy in its oldest form, and it carries back our knowledge of this worship 
to about the year 7oo. It contains a translation of all the Armenian 
service-books of any considerable antiquity. Almost all these forms are 
taken over from Greek sources, as the author shows by placing side by 
side the Armenian and Greek rites of baptism and epiphany. The Arme- 
nian rite of baptism, however, differs from the Greek at a single point, in 
that it begins with trine pouring, and follows this with trine immersion in 
the Greek form. But it is the immersions that are regarded as the bap- 
tism proper, as is shown by “The Precepts of Wardan about Baptism,” 
which the author places immediately after the ritual of the ordinance, and 
from which I quote: “And that the priest plunges the child three times 
successively into the water conveys the mystery of the three days’ burial 
of Christ, as if the child was buried with Christ. And his bringing up 
out of the water is as if he ascended with Christ from the dead into heaven.” 
There is a rite for infant baptism, and another for catechumen baptism. 
The latter is introduced by the statement that “this is the order for those 
of ripe age,” “whether of full age or a child.” The things which the 
catechumens must learn before baptism are then detailed, and constitute 
a somewhat formidable task. It is evident that about the year 700 infant 
baptism was only gradually extruding the older requirement of personal 
faith. 

The work places all students of eastern Christianity under renewed 
obligations to the author, to whom they were already deeply indebted for 
his researches in a region hitherto but little known. 

In recent church history we have two important books. Both relate 
to the Russian Stundists. , 

The first3° has to do chiefly with Ivan Riaboschapka, to whom the 

29 Rituale Armeniorum: Being the Administration of the Sacraments and the 
Breviary Rites of the Armenian Church; together with the Greek Rites of Baptism and 
Epiphany. Edited from the Oldest MSS, by F. C. Conybeare. And the East Syrian 
Epiphany Rites. Translated by A. J. MacLean. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905. 
xxxv+536 pages. $7. 

3° Blatt aus der Geschichte des Stundismus in Russland. Von Christophilos. 
Berlin: Deutsche Orient-Mission, 1904. With 3 illustrations. 20 pages. M. 0.20. 
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Stundists owe their origin and much of their progress. A peasant, he 
learned to read and write by the aid of a discharged soldier. He found 
the new life in Christ under the influence of a German pastor in Rohr- 
bach, not far from his village residence. He soon began to talk of the 
change, and gradually became a preacher. He traveled on foot over all 
southern Russia, distributing the New Testament, winning hundreds of 
thousands to Christ, and organizing them in companies for the study 
of the Scriptures and other religious work. For forty years he was an 
evangelist, always refusing pay for his labors. He was arrested often, 
and often fined and imprisoned. Finally he was banished to the Cauca- 
sus, where he languished twelve years. Near the close of his life he made 
his way to Bulgaria, where he died in r901. The writer of this biography 
derived the facts from Riaboschapka himself, and it is therefore of the 
highest authority. 

The second of these books relating to the Stundists has to do, not 
with their history, but with their present condition. The writer of it is 
a missionary among them, and knows them thoroughly. 

We are grateful to the German Orient-Mission for these publications. 
They constitute the very best sources of information concerning a people 
who seem destined soon to become the largest Protestant body in Russia. 
The German Orient-Mission is not only contributing to our knowledge 
of them, but is educating young Russians who wish to become evangelists 
among them. 

Church history in the form of maps has not been altogether unknown, 
yet it is sufficiently rare to attract our interest. The volume which lies 
before us%* presents the subject from the beginning to 1900 in this manner. 
The work is helpful in many ways. The authors might improve it by 
adding a series of diagrams showing the recent gains of Christianity in non- 
Christian lands, and the gains and losses of the various Christian confes- 
sions at home. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is the first adequate statement’ of the history of the Disciples 
of Christ since the Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, published in 1868. 
Interest attaches to this denomination because of its remarkable growth, 

3tAus der Arbeit unter den Stundisten. Von A. J. Stefanowitsch. Berlin: Deutsche 
Orient-Mission, 1904. 46 pages. M. 0.30. 

32Atlas sur Kirchengeschichte: 66 Karten auf 12 Blittern. Von Karl Heussi 
und Hermann Mulert. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. M. 4. 


33 The Disciples of Christ. By Errett Gates. [The Story of the Churches.”] 
New York: Baker & Taylor, 1905. 346 pages. $r. 
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it having reached more than one million communicants, and because of 
its plea for Christian union, which has characterized it from the first. 
This history deals with the religious conditions in Scotland and Ireland 
where Thomas and Alexander Campbell were educated, and where they 
received their first impressions of the weakness of a divided church and 
the desirability of co-operation. It traces their removal:to America and 
their work in western Pennsylvania, where they undertook, upon the 
basis of the Scriptures, without the aid of any formulated creed, to 
establish a platform upon which Christians of all denominations could 
unite for the evangelization of the world. The relation of the Disciples 
with the Baptists is traced in a sympathetic and impartial spirit, and the 
conditions under which the Disciples came to an independent existence 
are clearly set forth. The character of Alexander Campbell, as a theolo- 
gian and religious leader, is depicted in strong outline, and with an evident 
appreciation of the magnitude of the work which he so successfully guided. 

The author does not hesitate to show the crudities into which the 
Disciples have been carried in many instances, by the logic of certain 
principles which they early adopted. In the chapter on “Recent Ten- 
dencies and Problems” the work may seem to lean toward one side of 
controversies which are still going on, and it may be questioned whether 
the rather personal and familiar statement of those discussions might not 
better have been left to the work of a later historian. 

The work is well printed in usable size and form, and will be counted 
a distinct contribution, not merely to the understanding of the Disciples 
of Christ, but of the religious life of America as well. 


E. S. AMEs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


John Fletcher Hurst was a genial Christian gentleman who occupied 
an honorable place in the Methodist Episcopal church as pastor, teacher, 
author, and bishop. His friend, Albert Osborn, with loving hand, has 
given in his biography a full-length portrait.34 To busy people, not 
denominationally interested, the delineation will seem overloaded with 
petty details; while to good Methodists who loved their good bishop it 
will seem that not a line could have been spared. He was a man of 
exalted Christian character, whose service and worth the volume fittingly 
commemorates. 

Err B. HULBERT. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


34 John Fletcher Hurst: A Biography. By Albert Osborn. New York: Eaton 
& Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & Graham, 1905. xiv+509 pages. $2 net. 
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THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY 


Although prepared for a special occasion, and given before the Yale 
Divinity School, these lectures* were intended for and are admirably 
adapted to a larger audience. They are just what one would expect who 
has read the same author’s Outline of Christian Theology and Can I 
Believe in God the Father? They will go far to correct false notions 
of the Bible, and to point out the true method of ascertaining and mag- 
nifying the eternal truth of God as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. The 
first lecture is given to the problem that has arisen by reason of the conflict 
between modern criticism and the old-time methods of treating all portions 
of the sacred volume as of equal value. Criticism, he declares, “is nothing 
but competent and candid examination;” and such honest examination 
finds in the Bible elements which are pre-Christian, and even un-Christian. 
He thinks that the New Testament has been disparaged by an undue 
exaltation of the Old. 

The third chapter of Genesis has been more influential upon the doctrine of sin 
than all the words and attitude of Jesus. The book of Leviticus has done more 
to give form to the doctrine of salvation than any single book of the New Testa- 
ment. The book of Daniel, with the Apocalypse, its companion in pre-Christian 
type, has influenced eschatology so profoundly that the opposing views of the 
fourth Gospel could not even be noticed. (P. 14.) 

Accordingly, injurious consequences have resulted, and the author argues, 
in his second lecture, that the only clear, sound, self-evidencing principle 
in the construction of Christian theology is to determine the real Chris- 
tian element in the Scriptures. To ascertain just what that element con- 
sists in is not so difficult as some may imagine. Christ is the great revealer 
of God, and his teachings about God and man, and the proper relation 
between the heavenly Father and the human child, are clear, unmistakable, 
fundamental, and essentially formative for Christian doctrine. Every- 
thing must be brought to this test, and in the main the result becomes 
as simple and authoritative as when Jesus sums up the whole law and 
the prophets in the two commandments of love. By the influence of 
the life and power of Jesus Christ men are brought into personal fellow- 
ship with God in just such life as Jesus lived. We must discern the Chris- 
tian element by its intrinsic nature. 

Not because it stands in some special place or bears some certifying mark 
may we call anything Christian, but only because it is what it is, and deserves 

t The Use of the Scriptures in Theology. [The Nathaniel William Taylor Lec- 


tures for 1905, given before the Divinity School of Yale University.) By William 
Newton Clarke. New York: Scribner, 1905. viiit+170 pages. 
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the name. Evidence is to be in the thing itself, not in its locality or its label. 
(P. 64.) 

The idea that this intrinsic witness of the spirit of Christ removes 
from us an objective standard of truth is met by a prompt denial. Rather 
do we in this way obtain our only true and trustworthy standard. That 
the Bible or the church is such a standard is disproved by the fact that 
radically conflicting systems of theology find their authority in the same 
external standard. Our leading question must therefore be, not, What is in 
the Bible? but, What is of Christ and like Christ? Christianity is not so 
small a thing as to require extraordinary search to find it. We should 
note that there is “the reality of large spiritual truth discernible by human 
powers divinely influenced” (p. 74). There is, in fact, no other way 
than by intelligent observation and judgment. But there must be spiri- 
tual vision. As deep calleth unto deep, so the spirit discerns that which is 
spiritual. ‘‘ What is the proper function of a Christian man, if not to know 
a Christian truth when he sees it?” There is no presumption in declaring 
that Psalm 103 is Christian in its view of God, and that Psalm 1og9 is 
not Christian. Aside from all questions of rational criticism, there is 
the glorious body of living truth that Jesus has given us. It has its power 
in spirit and in life, and is no shadowy and elusive thing. So over and 
over again the author insists that the truly Christian element in the Scrip- 
tures and outside the Scriptures must be discerned by its intrinsic quality. 

In all this, however, Dr. Clarke is farthest possible from ignoring the 
importance and value of the historical method in the use of the Scriptures. 
He “welcomes all worthy forms of study, historical, critical, devotional” 
(p. 83). His lectures give no special prominence to matters of critical 
research, but he emphasizes the necessity of passing frequent judgment 
upon the various contents of the biblical writings. We owe the construc- 
tion of the canon to the godly judgment of those who were responsible 
for its formation. “It is because the Christian people judged what was 
Christian, and selected what was most Christian, that we have a New 
Testament at all” (p. 71). How many human judgments must have 
entered into a production of even a critical text of the New Testament 
like that of Westcott and Hort? All exegesis, all literary and historical 
criticism, and all work in biblical theology, is a work of human judgment. 
Furthermore, it is well to note that “new ideas never come into a vacant 
mind,” and historical criticism must come in to help us determine what 
is old and what is new in our study of the New Testament. The process 
of critical separation is a work of time. 

The synoptical gospels are not the precise transcript of Jesus’ life that they 
were once thought to be; they embody the church’s chief remembrances of him, 
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preserved in various ways, and nowhere attested as faultless remembrances. 
(P. 111.) 

There is also the old and the new in the epistles of Paul. No apostle 
of Jesus should have been expected to expound the new revelation of 
Christ apart from language and conceptions long in common use. The 
second advent hope of the early church was, according to Dr. Clarke, 
a survival of Jewish expectations, mixed with the higher teachings of 
Jesus in regard to the glorious future of his spiritual kingdom which rose 
immeasureably above the notions of his time. So far from unsettling the 
intelligent Christian, this method of critical study turns his thought, first 
of all, to fundamental truths, and tends to establish him upon immov- 
able foundations. Indeed, every lover of the Bible has been given to this 
kind of real criticism and analysis for himself. 

Let the worn edges of any well-used Bible tell their own story. The four 
gospels, the Acts, most of the epistles, the finest of the Psalms, the latter part 
of Isaiah, passages here and there through the remainder of the book, differing 
in every case—these make up each one’s personal edition of the Holy Scriptures. 
(P. 163.) 

Thus the author clearly avows the necessity of employing a scientific 
historical method in expounding the Christian element in the biblical 
writings, and at the same time insists that the internal qualities of essential 
Christianity are to be spiritually discerned. Scientific criticism that is 
both devout and sane must needs be helpful in pointing out that which 
is permanent in the gospel. 

The Scriptures are now being differentiated, so to speak, into their various 

layers of spiritual value and power. The criticism that is so distrusted is pre- 
paring for the hands of theology the real book, with the eternal light on its parts. 
When the passing and the permanent, the old and the new, the non-Christian 
and the Christian, have been well distinguished, theology will have the unmixed 
divine for its material. (P. 125.) 
The last two lectures of the book are devoted to a statement of various 
positive and negative results which must follow a faithful application of this 
main principle. Much that has long been current in Christian doctrine 
must go into retirement, and the central truths of Christ’s living message 
will stand forth in their own self-evidencing power and beauty. We 
believe the author’s positions and arguments are in the main sound and 
irrefutable, and all should admit that “‘one who would rightly use the 
Scriptures for theology needs an interpreter’s skill, a saint’s insight, and 
a historian’s judgment.” 


Mitton S. TERRY. 
GARRETT Brsrical INSTITUTE, 


Evanston, Il. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


In these latter days, when men have the fear of the Zeitgeist before 
their eyes, a man of independent judgment awakens a hopeful expecta- 
tion. A virile discussion, like Professor Ladd’s, delights us by its failure 
to observe a servile attitude toward the Zeitgeist monster; and at the same 
time it is awake to living issues and to men’s thoughts. 

Most men who have essayed anything in psychology or philosophy or 
theology for the past decade have felt constrained to inform us—often 
explicitly in the preface—that they were following the “historic method.” 
Bearing this stamp, almost any type of speculation might hope to become 
current coin for magazine circulation. Latterly, however, the phrase has 
but thinly disguised the assumption on the part of many writers that a recital 
of historic facts is the only kind of “‘explanation” that has value. Exegesis 
of the Bible becomes the sole method of producing theology. The natural 
history of mind, of religion, of morals, or of society is the last word, and 
constitutes the science of these things. Whoever goes beyond this modern 
positivist attitude is guilty of the heinous crime of “speculation.” Let 
him be anathema, for the Zeitgeist has spoken! This is transcendental 
materialism. 

For our part we see no reason why the eminent psychologist, Professor 
Ladd, should not be the dragon-slayer to dispose of this modern monster of 
rational method. A “‘cool British stare” ought to do a good deal to disarm 
the Zeitgeist; and Professor Ladd has had the nerve to ignore it to an ex- 
tent that must be embarrassing to it, if not fatal to its assumptions. Which 
thing is a parable. Professor Ladd’s study of mind has led him to explicit 
utterance.on such doctrines as the reality of self, of religion, of rationality. 
He has two or three fixed points which are not dissolved away or explained 
away by the “historic method” of noting psychologic and historic devel- 
opment. He evidently believes in a self that is something more than 
“groups of consciousness.”’ Religion for him is not “explained” by reciting 
the facts of the development. And even reason has rights of its own which 
he respects, and is no automatic echo of nerve-life. Here is a rationalist 
who keeps his feet on the earth, but feels no need of resting his head there. 

In religion, particularly, where the data are so purely subjective and 
so elusive, the temptation is to choose between the speculative roman- 
cing of those who, spider-like, spin their material out of themselves, and 
those who eschew philosophy as intrinsically unassimilable to religious 
problems. Professor Ladd shows himself familiar with the endlessly 


t The Philosophy of Religion. By George Trumbull Ladd. 2 vols. New York: 
Scribner, 1905. 616+590 pages. $7 net. 
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rich and complex data of experience and history, and keeps close to these 
data. But his confidence that mind can think these data into a systematic 
and satisfying unity is a strong moving principle. 

““No philosophy of religion can longer hope to claim the attention of 
well-informed minds which does not avail itself of all the resources now 
put at its disposal by the historical and comparative study of religions” 
(Vol. I, p. 8). With faithfulness to this principle, he has familiarized 
himself with the mass of data involved. But, ‘‘on the other hand, it 
cannot be admitted that the historical and comparative study of the world’s 
religions is, of itself, sufficient to constitute a philosophy of religion; nor 
does such study satisfy fully the demands either of man’s intellectual curi- 
osity or of his practical and spiritual life’ (Vol. I, p. 8). “The human 
mind is so constituted that it demands to know what the facts of man’s 
religious history signify for our view of the ultimate realities which condi- 
tion his existence and his evolution; and for the highest ideals and supreme 
values of life”? (Vol. II, p. 5). He thus trusts the nature of mind as ex- 
pressed in its own demands, and regards the systematizing intellect as 
working by laws which have a sanction and authority of their own in the act 
of interpretation. The logics and faiths of life have been obscured for a 
time, but they have always been the principle of real movement, and 
must again help us out of this motionless stare at history. We must at 
least grow speculative “wings” to counteract the leaden feet of prag- 
matism which plod so drearily. 

A philosophy of religion cannot be worked from the side of the specu- 
lative intellect without falling into the unfruitful attitude of apriorism. 
But equally unfruitful and unsatisfying is it to deny the mind any rights 
save that of counting and tabulating facts. A philosophy, we repeat, is an 
attempt to exhibit the facts together in a speculative or theoretic system 
that will satisfy the reflective mind. The man who simply recites the facts 
by the “historic method” represents no real movement in philosophy. 
The man who simply speculates represents nothing but movement. We 
have “‘philosophies’”’ of both types purporting to explain religion. The 
most significant thing to say about the present work is that the author has 
sailed a pretty clear course between wreck-strewn Scylla and Charybdis, 
in that the rights of history as well as the native demands of the mind have 
been reckoned with. His rudder—i. e., his theory of knowledge—seems 
to be workable; and this has been the weak place in most essays in religious 
philosophy. 

Professor Ladd has been a vigorous thinker in the field of metaphysics 
and psychology, and this his most comprehensive attempt in philosophy 
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has been awaited with much interest by many thinkers. His general 
position on fundamental problems is well known. For the thoroughgoing 
thinker any new philosophical work is already pretty definitely evaluated, 
if we know the author’s presuppositions and general type of philosophy. 
If he is logical, we know in general where his presuppositions will lead 
him; if he is not logical, neither his presuppositions nor his book will be 
of surpassing value. The strictly individual contribution must be worked 
out within the limits prescribed by the presupposition laid down. Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s published essays in psychology, metaphysics, and episte- 
mology exhibit the directive principles of his philosophy, and these 
principles can be most explicitly studied here. The general type of 
explanation presented in these two volumes on The Philosophy of Religion 
was anticipated; for the author works to a logical end. But his originality 
in working out the different aspects of the complex problem of religion 
constitutes a work of great value. 

Here is a cautious, sane, painstaking attempt to view all the facts, to 
weigh their significance, and to construct a theory that shall “hang to- 
gether” and satisfy the mind. The work is erudite and encyclopedic, 
even heavily so at times; but the vital dialectic of his discussions, and 
the living search for truth that dominates the whole work, will make it of 
intense interest to the student of the subjeet. We regard it as an enrich- 
ing contribution to the developing science of religion. The apriorism of 
Edward Caird, the seductive one-sidedness of Sabatier, and the arbitrari- 
ness of Fairbairn will all find correction in this rather massive treatment, 
which will doubtless be criticised because of its attempt to give due 
proportion to all aspects of the truth, while justifying the place of each in 
the system. The author has avoided the fallacy of an over-simplifica- 
tion in the interests of a method—the method which unifies by forming 
class terms, or which makes a dominant interest to eclipse all other facts. 

The plan in general of the work is to treat analytically in the first 
volume the data of religion, whether drawn from history or from psy- 
chology. The second volume treats these data by the synthetic laws 
of thought, and moves toward a “‘philosophy” of religion. Prof. Tiele’s 
corresponding designation of the two volumes of his Science of Religion 
as respectively “‘Morphological” and ‘‘ Ontological” does not fully express 
Professor Ladd’s constructive interest and attention to detail. The 
problems of religion are perennially the same, and we need not tabu- 
late them here. The limits of this review forbid the outline of the dis- 
cussions. The root-thought is that the persistent religious ideals that 
develop in human life not only are constitutional—immanent laws of life— 
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but correspond to the objective fact. Religious faith in the objective 
truth of its ideals is analogous to the cognitive trust in the truth of its 
ideals. There is a kingdom of God demanded by the forms of our 
religious consciousness, just as there is a kingdom of truth demanded 
by our cognitive consciousness. Here again Tiele’s position is recalled. 
Science rests on essentially the same basis as religion; and the latter 
has as secure psychological vindication as the former. This is the fruit- 
ful epistemological emphasis of modern times. é 

To trace these unfolding ideals of religion, to discriminate immanent 
laws and shaping environment, to reach central “essentials” of religion 
without falling into methods of academic abstraction which falsify the 
actual religious life—this involves the profound discussion of a variety of 
problems. Religion is described, in the phrase of Victor Branford, as 
“the great psychic uplift of the race” (Vol II, p. 444). Since the religious 
fact is universal and permanent and constitutional, it seems legitimate to 
affirm that ‘‘rationality is the ultimate test of the values of religion” 
(Vol. I, p. 80), where rationality is taken in the comprehensive sense. 
Theism and the ethical ultimate are the inevitable forms of rationality 
thus considered. 

A soundly reasoned discussion of successive problems occupies the 
second volume, though the author protests his purpose to be ‘‘at the most 
an effort to contribute to the better understanding and higher appreciation 
of the ultimate meaning and supreme value of the religious experience 
and religious development of man.” An early chapter on “The Stand- 
ard of Religious Values” may be cited as among the specially significant 
discussions. Christianity is disclosed as the supreme expression of reli- 
gious life, not by any syllogistic demonstration, but as realizing best the 
ideals that are native, and as satisfying the constitutional, i. e., the 
“rational.” The permanent form of religion, ‘‘the future of religion,” 
the destiny of the individual man and of the race—these problems are 
exhibited in the light of the principles in terms of which they must be 
thought. And though dogmatism utters no voice here, these problems 
which forever haunt the reflective mind are treated in a large way which 
ministers to confidence. Reason in the comprehensive sense—i. e., 
intelligence in possession of all its modes of insight—is shown to confirm 
the optimistic conviction concerning the world-problem. 


HERBERT ALDEN YOUTZ. 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA, 
Montreal, Can. 
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The problems of philosophy are four, Héfiding says. (1) The prob- 
lem of consciousness. Psychology describes the actual development of 
consciousness. Even if the other problems of philosophy were to be 
declared insoluble, or to have arisen through a misunderstanding, the 
psychological problem, the question as to the nature and laws of life, 
would remain. (2) The problem of knowledge. The task here is the 
investigation of the forms and principles of thought, a task undertaken by 
formal logic. But these forms and principles only enable thought to be in 
harmony with itself, and do not lead out beyond thought itself. In every 
application of these forms and principles to phenomena the question arises: 
With what right does this application take place? Thus arises the possi- 
bility of a discipline which shall investigate the conditions for a knowledge 
of existence, and the limits of such a knowledge—epistemology. (3) The 
problem of existence. When we deduce the consequences of everything 
we know, what nature must we attribute to that existence of which 
we ourselves are members? What are the possibilities which display them- 
selves to thought when it seeks to work up the data of experience into 
one general conception of the world? Idealism or materialism, pluralism 
ormonism? This is the ontological problem. (4) The problem of value. 
Our attitude toward existence is not merely that of perceiving and under- 
standing; existence excites our feeling so that we express judgments 
assigning or denying its worth. Certain judgments upon human actions 
are ethical; others upon life as a totality are religious. As the ultimate 
principle of science is faith in the conservation of energy, so analogously, 
the ultimate principle of religion is faith in the conservation of values— 
a conception which is the gist of the author’s Religions philosophie, shortly 
to be translated into English. 

One may well agree with Professor James’s estimation of Héffding as 
‘fone of the wisest, as well as one of the most learned of living philo- 
sophers.” James classifies him as pragmatist—straining a point to do so, 
it seems to me—but Héfiding, who ought to know, calls himself “a 
critical monist.” I think it should be added, to save misundertanding, 
that the book, since it is so compact and profound, will be of more ser- 
vice as a résumé of philosophic theory for advanced students than as an 
introduction for beginners. 

Flournoy modestly claims simply to rehearse the conclusions of 

2 The Problems of Philosophy. By Harald Héffding. Translated by Galen M. 
Fischer. With a Preface by William James. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 201 
pages. $1.25. 

3 Les principles de la psychologie religieuse. Par Th. Flournoy. Paris: Schleicher, 
1905. 
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specialists in psychology, but he really does more than this and adds 
suggestions of importance of his own. Judged by the few works for which 
we are already indebted, Flournoy finds that religious psychology suggests 
the two following principles: (1) The exclusion of transcendence. This 
principle is negative and interdictory, so to speak, by virtue of which 
psychology refrains from any judgment upon the objective import or bear- 
ing of religious phenomena, and declines to discuss the possible existence 
and the nature of an invisible world. The estimations of worth and of 
transcendent reality by which religious experiences are accompanied in the 
consciousness of the subject are treated as mental data pure and simple, 
leaving out of account the questions of truth and value. (2) The bio- 
logical interpretation of religious phenomena. This principle is positive 
and heuristic, by virtue of which psychology envisages the phenomena as 
manifestation of a vital process. Thus psychology endeavors to determine 
the psycho-physiological nature of religion, the laws of belief and devel- 
opment, the normal and pathological variations, the conscious and sub- 
conscious dynamic, and in a general way, the relations of the religious 
with other functions, and the réle in the entire life of the individual and, 
consequently, of the race. 

Thus comprehended, if religious psychology does not settle the final 
questions which man has always put to himself with regard to his destiny and 
the mystery of things, it at least tends to throw light upon the philosophical 
speculation by its contribution of all the knowledge accessible to scientific 
investigation as to the phenomena of the individual religious consciousness ; 
and, from the practical point of view, it brings to the teacher, and to all 
those who have charge of souls, some valuable indications which enable 
them to do more good (or at least less evil!). It would be difficult to find 
a saner statement of the task, method, possibilities, and limits of the new 
science, than in this book. 

Grorce B. Foster. 


WHAT IS THE CONTENT OF CHRISTIANITY WHICH MODERN 
APOLOGETICS UNDERTAKES TO DEFEND? 


If the question were, What has apologetics sought to defend ? the an- 
swer would be easily forthcoming in an appeal to history. When, however, 
one asks what it is in Christianity which modern apologetics undertakes 
to defend, the question becomes more serious. It might call first for a 
definition of Christianity, and then for the particular aspects of it which in 
our present intellectual environment make faith difficult. Or the question 
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might be what conceptions of Christianity are reflected in the apologetics 
of today, and how the defense of these is undertaken. 

If we allow the latter form of statement to dominate our inquiry, then 
we are pointed to three different types of belief as to what Christianity is. 
The first may be designated as the traditional or common view. Presi- 
dent Mullins' offers most of the customary forms of the arguments for 
Christianity. These center in the Christian view of the world, in Jesus 
Christ, in Christian experience, and in Christian history. The Christian 
doctrine of the world‘affirms evolution—not in the “‘strict sense,’”’ but in 
the “Christian form’”—the divine transcendence, and miracles. The 
argument concerning the personality of Jesus Christ includes both the 
ethical, religious and “living” Christ, and the earthly Christ regarded as 
supernatural and miraculous, e. g., the virgin-birth, the miraculous deeds 
—in the considerations of which no shadings appear—and the physical 
resurrection. In support of this interpretation is alleged the witness of 
the New Testament, including the synoptists and the primitive Christian 
community —a position confirmed by the break between Christ and the 
world-order. The analysis and verification of Christian experience, of 
which only one type—the individual, mystical, or cataclysmic—is adduced, 
disclose Christ as its source, but whether the historical or the living Christ 
is not clear. In the appeal to history, Christianity—the exact nature of 
which is nowhere defined, but taken for granted—is shown to be super- 
natural by the moral and religious changes taking place in Christendom, 
by the character and success of Christian missions, by the superiority 
of Christianity to Mohammedanism and Buddhism, and by its total 
adaptation to man’s religious need. 

The second type presents Christianity as a wholly ethical reality, di- 
vorced from the metaphysical considerations which have given form and 
partly content to Christian doctrine. ‘‘Christianity,” says Professor 
Schultz? is ‘‘the religion of a God who is revealed in his Son Jesus as our 
Father, and who bears witness to himself in his Spirit as the power that 
rules the world.” As a religion, it postulates a unique consciousness of 
the living God evoked by divine action, of miracles in the “religious” sense 
wherever an unmistakable revelation of God appears, of inspiration as the 
illumination and enthusiasm of religious certainty, and of faith as the 

t Why is Christianity True? Christian Evidences. By E. Y. Mullins. Chicago: 
Christian Culture Press, 1905. xx+450 pages. $1.50. 

2 Outlines of Christian Apologetics. By Hermann Schultz. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Second Enlarged Edition (1902), by Alfred Bull Nichols. New York: 
Macmillan. xi+328 pages. $1.75 net. 
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absolute surrender to God as disclosed in personal experience. Its truth 
is independent of Israelite and extra-Israelite wisdom and of the cosmo- 
logical speculations of later ages. Excluded from it are all forms of external 
proof, whether historical, literary, scientific, or metaphysical. Its suffi- 
cient and final authentication rests on the religious impression of the 
personality of Jesus still active in humanity. It is therefore self-evidencing, 
and everyone can test it for himself. It is a personal matter, consisting in 
individual faith, forgiveness of sins, immediate assurance of divine grace, 
and walking in love. It is also social—the perfecting of human fellowship 
with God in an invisible community in which all moral relations are filled 
with an eternal content. It “‘can at every age and at every stage of culture 
take new forms and yet remain the same.’”’ Its chief dangers are (1) con- 
fusion with theological system, (2) removal from the historic personal foun- 
dation and reduction to a rationalistic basis, and (3) identification of the 
content of any period of its development with the essential, complete reality 
itself. 

A third type of Christianity is more difficult to classify. President 
Halls believes that the time is ripe for a fresh interpretation of the content 
of Christianity by reference to contemporary religious conditions. Hitherto 
this has been impracticable owing to several causes—an unconquered 
bias toward sectarianism, an erroneous ideal of confessional or ecclesiastical 
uniformity, and, more recently, resistance to scholastic and even apostolic 
theology, and an exaggerated emphasis upon the historical method of biblical 
study. A new era has, however, dawned. This is evident in the critical 
movement, the modern view of the Bible, longing for a more homogeneous 
church resulting in a reinterpretation of the idea of the church, an increased 
cosmopolitan spirit, and especially the impulse and conception of world- 
Christianization due in great part to sympathetic contact with the chief 
ethnic faiths. Thus the way is indicated to a fresh conception of the con- 
tent of Christianity. For this we have to go backward to the New Testa- 
ment Christology, and forward to the forms which Christianity is to assume 
in the final Christianization of the world. The New Testament Christianity 
is not to be identified simply with the religious ideals of Jesus of Nazareth; 
the synoptists present only a part of the truth. To satisfy the present-day 
needs of Christian experience, of the church in her ministry, and particu- 
larly of those in other lands to whom not historical but philosophical con- 

3 The Universal Elements of the Christian Religion: An Attempt to Interpret 
Contemporary Religious Conditions. [The Cole Lectures for 1905, delivered before 
Vanderbilt University.) By Charles Cuthbert Hall. New York: Revell, 1905. 
309 pages. 
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siderations are of cardinal concern, we are driven back to the content of the 
apostolic consciousness as disclosed in the fourth gospel and in the letters 
of St. Paul. This is both spiritual and metaphysical. Thé apostolic inter- 
pretation of Christ’s person is the only adequate key to the meaning of 
Christianity, and this ‘‘was nothing if not metaphysical.”” Thus we must 
take account of the metaphysics of the Word, of sonship in the Godhead, of 
the atoning sacrifice of the cross, of resurrection and enthronement, and of 
Christian experience—all sub specie aeternitatis. On the other hand, the 
entire nature of Christianity can be fully revealed only when the world is 
completely Christianized; when, e. g., the Orient, not producing the exact 
type of western Christianity, shall have developed the Christian conscious- 
ness automatically, according to its peculiar genius, under the leadership of 
the spirit of Christ. Thus the oriental type of Christianity must supple- 
ment and fulfil that of the West. 

We have here three leading types of modern apologetics. The first, 
accepting only in part the scientific doctrine of the world, plants itself 
squarely on the physical and the miraculous in its proof of the divinity of 
Christ, conceives of Christian experience from the point of view of one 
general type as “distinctive and characteristic,” and, while not denying 
other types, regards them as “deviations from the ideal,’ and finds in 
Christ as traditionally conceived the whole secret of Christian civilization. 
In the second, attention is concentrated upon the ethical and religious in 
Christ and the Christian life, to the practical exclusion of scientific consid- 
erations, seeking and desiring no other quality in Christianity or proof of 
its reality than its own account which is open to any one in his own Chris- 
tian experience. According to the third type, there is hearty acceptance of 
the evolutionary view of the world and of human life, and of the ethical 
and spiritual as the essence of Christianity; but in order that the full con- 
tent of Christianity may become available for the rational as well as for the 
ethical and religious in man, appeal is made to the metaphysical element in 
the person of Christ and in Christian experience. Moreover, in this last 
apologetic a distinctive note is struck; an intelligent and profoundly sym- 
pathetic appreciation (1) of the historic forms of Christian belief, (2) of 
those who have not found in the historic forms of faith the complete satis- 
faction of their spiritual longings, and (3) of the great ethnic faiths which 
both wait for Christianity to fulfil them and are themselves the expression 
of the genius of peoples without whom Christianity cannot be perfect. 

In view of this survey of modern apologetics, several things are to be 
said: 

1. The content of Christianity must be so conceived as to be homo- 
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geneous with the modern view of the world. It may as well be frankly 
declared that it is a mistake of the first rank to offer as aid to faith that which 
makes faith still more difficult. Intelligence will be satified with nothing 
less than a unified view of reality, Christianity included; but this unity 
must be guaranteed by something other than a mechanical revelation or 
a shifty notion of “miracles” in which the principle of this unity is 
broken. The history of the conflict of theology with science should by 
this time have taught theologians that resistance to the spirit and results 
of science is worse than futile, and if they are still to command the respect 
of educated people, they must cease to require that faith be divorced from 
intelligence. 

2. If it is true that Christ “himself is the apology of Christianity,” 
then he must be so interpreted that that which is essential in him shall 
shine forth in its own clear light. If, moreover, that which is essential in him 
is his filial consciousness, and he would lead all men to a like consciousness, 
the apologist must first ascertain what this means, and then let it dominate 
his presentation. The issue must not be confused or divided. And there 
is no danger that this theme will ever be exhausted or overworked. Bush- 
nell’s famous chapter on “‘The Character of Jesus’’ shows that such a 
presentation will meet with instantaneous, universal, and ever-deepening 
assent. 

3. Christian experience, if it is to be of service to apologetics, must be 
inclusive of all the forms it has assumed in human life—not merely the 
sudden and outstanding type, but that which results from Christian nur- 
ture, and that also whose beginning is even unnoticed in the maturing 
character of the adult. Christianity must not be narrowed down to a 
theory of conversion. The law it imposes on ideal human development 
can be no other than that to which man’s nature witnesses. 

4. In the argument for Christianity from history no permanent gain 
attends the assertion that Christianity is the whole secret and source of 
human progress. The spirit of democracy, philosophical inquiry, scien- 
tific advance, geographic expansion, and many other human activities 
have played their part. If these would not have been what they are with- 
out Christianity, we may also say that without these Christianity would 
have been something other than it is. 

5. To deny the right of metaphysics in apologetics is to divide the 
house of consciousness against itself, to miss the identity between Greek 
and modern philosophical ideas, to stamp philosophy as hopelessly pagan, 
and to refuse to go as far as reason can go in the defense of faith. Meta- 
physics cannot lend a higher validity or a more imperative sanction to the 
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ethical and religious content of Cliristianity than already belongs to it; to 
suppose the contrary is to mistake the function of metaphysics, and to 
depreciate the spiritual power which inheres in Christianity. Even grant- 
ing that there is no metaphysics in the consciousness or the teachings of 
Jesus, this fact would not preclude us, if the world is one, from using the 
highest categories of intelligence in the interpretation of faith. 

6. Psychology is undoubtedly destined largely to supplement meta- 
physics in the endeavor to commend Christian faith to intelligence. 

7. Apologetics will never rightly deal with Christianity until it becomes 
a genial, sympathetic, and appreciative interpreter of the ethnic faiths. 
This is, indeed, a reversal of the historic policy of the church; but this 
matters not. President Hall’s book is one among many which have in 
recent times stood for this principle, but never before have the ethnic faiths 
appealed with such force to the Christian consciousness, nor has the need 
of Christianity for the completing influence of these faiths upon itself 
hitherto found so convinced and rational a defender or so persuasive a 
voice. ’ 

If now we turn from the theoretical to the practical in Christianity, we 
have by the author of Doctrine and Development, written from the Broad 
Church point of view, a model apologetic. The “object is to explain in 
a rational manner... . the institutional side of Christianity.” The 
principal subjects treated are the church, the sacraments, priesthood, prayer, 
Sunday, revelation and the Bible, the church and the state, and the Broad 
Church party. One rises from the reading of these sermons with a pro- 
founder estimate of the spiritual, quickening nature of that which has been 
the organizing principle of so many differing beliefs, intitutions, and cus- 
toms of the Christian church, and which ever and again as here calls these 
back to a consciousness of the deeper, indissoluble unity which underlies 
their outward divergence. 


CLARENCE AUGUSTINE BECKWITH. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Much interest will be aroused by the Barrows Lectures’ which were de- 
livered by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall in the season of 1902-3 in the Far East. 
The title-page states that they were given in India, Ceylon, and Japan; and 
from other sources we have learned of the wide and deep impression which 
they made upon their oriental hearers. It is natural, when this volume 

4 Christus in Ecclesia: Sermons on the Church and its Institutions. By Hastings 
Rashdell. New York: Scribner. xii+364 pages. $1.50 net. 

8 Christian Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. By Charles Cuthbert 
Hall. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 255 pages. $1.60. 
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is before us, to ask ourselves what it was in Dr. Hall’s manner of present- 
ing the Christian truth which made his work so full of significance, and 
made all leaders of the church in those regions long for his return. The 
secret is writ large upon every page of these six long and comprehen- 
sive lectures. Throughout we find that there is a most thorough adapta- 
tion of the preacher, in his mood and manner, and of his material, in its 
range and exposition, to the needs and spirit of his audience. Dr. Hall 
in addressing these large audiences of cultivated and earnest orientals, 
most of whom understand English as well as our audiences do, avoided 
with great care all signs of condescension. With almost too frequent 
redundance he reminds them that he comes as a fellow-seeker after the 
truth, as one who has read much in their religious literature, and who is 
in deepest sympathy with their passion to find the secret of existence, the 
meaning of God, the way of the holy life. All earnestness in their relig- 
ious spirit, all truth discovered by their philosophers, all consecration 
of will in their devotees, he gladly and enthusiastically recognizes. But 
this attitude, which has been assumed and exaggerated by others, is saved 
from its dangers by the equal candor and fervor with which Dr. Hall states, 
expounds, illustrates, and presses home the central elements of the gospel 
of Christ. His acknowledgment of truth in oriental thought and faith 
does not prevent him either from criticising its inadequacy, or from stat- 
ing finally and clearly the full power and blessing of the Christian mes- 
sage, on the basis of the revelation and redemption made and wrought in 
Jesus Christ. One idea is worth noting here from the frequency and air 
of conviction with which it is uttered. It is expressed in the following 
sentence: ‘‘Firmly, I believe that the greatness of essential Christianity 
not yet has been adequately expressed, and never can be, until the East 
co-operates in that expression, and, as the teacher of the West, contributes 
elements of thought and feeling comparatively lacking there” (p. 121). 

In the first lecture, entitled ““The Nature of Religion,” our author 
aims at describing his own attitude toward oriental religions, and the 
attitude in which it would be suitable and necessary that intelligent minds 
of those regions should approach the consideration of the claims of Chris- 
tianity. This is all most skillfully done. The next lecture deals with 
“The Christian Idea of God and Its Relation to Experience.” Very 
firmly the lecturer insists that the distinguishing marks of the Christian 
faith are its grasp upon the reality of a personal God and the infinite value 
of the individual man. Thus two of the chief defects of oriental thought 
are met and opposed with the richness and power of the Christian ideas. 
The emptiness of the mystic conception of God as the vast negation, 
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which so baffles the real yearnings of the worshiper, and the sheer horror 
of the corresponding view of man as the victim of immmeasurable woe and 
inevitable wrong, are set over against the view of God as the home and 
fountain-head of all being, eternal and immanent, and yet possessed of 
character and capable of self-manifestation, and of man as ‘‘God’s ful- 
filment of himself,’’ and the destined heir of his own blessedness. In the 
third lecture, on “The Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God,” and in the fourth, on ‘‘The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice of Christ,” 
we come to themes which tax the sure skill of our lecturer and find it 
on the whole triumphant. There is much space given to the atmos- 
phere, as it were, of these topics, and not much direct discussion to the 
theory of them. As dogmatic problems, the incarnation and atonement 
are not closely expounded. But this was probably the best—or even the 
only—thing to do. It was the range of influence of these great truths 
which had to be stated. It was their glory as facts that faith must seize 
and the heart experience, which these audiences most needed to see. The 
next lecture, on “‘The Idea of Holiness and Immortality Interpreted by 
Christian Experience,” is perhaps the most powerful and persuasive of 
all. Dr. Hall is most at home and most successful when dealing with 
the substance of the Christian life. His description of the notes of a 
holy life is one of the finest passages in this most interesting presentation 


of Christian experience and the Christian faith. The last chapter gives 
some “Reasons for Regarding Christianity as the Absolute Religion.” 
The deepest reasons are not given, but those selected are real and true, 
and perhaps most likely to convince his audiences. Here as elsewhere the 
skill of the lecturer is very great. Even as a study in homiletics no min- 
ister should lose sight of this volume. 


W. Douctas MACKENZIE. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn. 


A NOTEWORTHY ATTEMPT TO POPULARIZE MODERN 
THEOLOGY 


The series of popular books edited by Professor Weinel under the 
general title “‘Lebensfragen,” presents an admirable attempt to write 
theology in terms which can readily be understood by intelligent lay- 
men, and with special reference to the problems which such intelligent 
laymen are meeting, not only in Germany, but in every country. Two 
volumes of this series, Weinel’s Paulus and Meyer’s little treatise on the 
resurrection of Christ have already received notice in this Journal.* 

tVol. IX (July 1905), p. 540 and Vol. X (January, 1906), p. 124. 
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Three other volumes lie before us, all dealing with topics of vital inter- 
est to men who are asking earnest questions concerning the nature and 
significance of Christianity. Pastor Herrmann, in a little pamphlet of 
forty-three pages,? asks the question: What do we mean by redemption ? 
The answer is not given, as would have been the case fifty years ago, on 
the basis of dogmatic principles, but by sympathetic historical study of 
the ideals of redemption which have actually had power over men. He 
describes briefly, but sympathetically, the emotional and ascetic attempt 
to penetrate to the mystery of the infinite as found in the Dionysian and 
the Orphic cults in Greece, the Platonic ideal of intellectual emancipation 
from the world of sense, the Persian dualistic ideal of a cosmic drama 
in which a good god will help men to overcome the power of an evil 
god, and the Buddhist ideal of quenching all assertive impulses. The 
exposition serves to disclose both the points of positive efficiency and the 
defects in each ideal. The discussion closes with an exposition of the 
Christian ideal of redemption through the personal power of Jesus 
Christ. This section might well have been enlarged so as to include the 
various historical conceptions of redemption which have been held in 
Christianity. The author, however, contents himself with presenting, on 
the basis of the gospel narratives, a picture of the inner life of Jesus, 
which he then sets forth as the source of human redemption much after 
the fashion of Herrmann in his Communion with God. Inasmuch as 
the author relates each conception of redemption to the actual spiritual 
needs of men, the book is one of unusual significance for one who is earnestly 
seeking to know whether the thought of religious redemption contains 
any vital reality. 

Paul Jaeger publishes in the same series a pamphlet entitled “On 
the Overcoming of Doubt.’ One may undertake in either of the two 
ways to meet the characteristic doubt of today. One very prevalent 
method consists in the attempt to give objective evidence for the truth of 
such elements of Christianity as have been doubted—e. g., the doctrine of 
inspiration, the resurrection of Christ, the deity of Christ, etc. The other 
method consists in a critical examination of the nature of human thinking 
with a view to showing in what way one may attain certainty in any realm 
of experience. The first method usually fails today, for the simple reason 
that it ignores the grounds upon which a modern mind doubts many of 
the traditional elements of Christianity. Any attempt to bolster up these 


2 Erlésung. Von R. Herrmann. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 43 pages. M. 0.50. 


3Zur Ueberwindung des Zweijels. Von Paul Jaeger. Tiibingen: Mohr 
1906. 75 pages. M. 0.90. 
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beliefs by external means leaves entirely untouched the fundamental 
reason for doubt which lies in the influence of modern scientific method 
over the minds ofmen. Jaeger proceeds to show just what this scientific 
method involves, and finds that at bottom it consists in a determined 
will to know the exact truth. But what is the truth? Jaeger shows 
that the fact that we make a distinction between truth and error reveals 
the existence of a personal criterion superior {to the bare facts of 
the outer world. There a fact is a fact. Apart from the man who 
is investigating facts, there can be no such thing as truth or error. 
The fundamental element underlying modern science therefore is faith 
in the existence of truth. “You cannot prove that there must be such 
a thing astruth. This belief is purely an act of faith.” Thus the search 
for truth even in modern science proceeds upon the assumption of a 
world of reality other than the bare facts which can be observed. From 
this observation Jaeger proceeds to elaborate the content of the world of 
values and ideals which are inevitably personal creations. The spiritual 
life of man depends upon the possession of such ideals. But since 
the source of these ideals is necessarily personal life, we shall discover 
the deepest truth in this realm by contact with great personalities. 
Religion springs from such personal activity, and we are enabled 
through contact with the great religious personalities in history to arrive 
at a vital faith in a personal God. 

Professor Kriiger* has given in a volume of 300 pages an admirably 
concise and suggestive history of the doctrines of the Trinity and of the 
incarnation. Its significance, like the significance of the books above 
mentioned, lies in the fact that the history of the doctrine is elaborated 
with constant reference to the question: What spiritual needs of men were 
met by this or that form of the doctrine? Beginning with the Chris- 
tology of Paul, which he sets forth in relation to Paul’s conception of what 
was necessary for man’s redemption, Kriiger traces the combination of 
this Pauline Christology with the Logos philosophy of current Greek 
thought until the elements are present which entered into the Nicene 
controversy.. He shows clearly that the history of christological contro- 
versy in the Greek church was occasioned by two fundamentally different 
ideals of salvation. Do we require for our salvation the mysterious intro- 
duction into human nature of the divine essence in order to transform it 
physically? In that case we must have a Savior who is of like essence 

4 Das Dogma von der Dreieinigheit und Gottmenschheit in seiner geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung dargestellt. Von Gustav Kriiger. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905, 312 
pages. M. 3. 
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with God himself. On the other hand, does salvation consist in the stim- 
ulation of man’s moral ideas and capacities? In that case we need a 
Savior who shall be a great personality, possessing in the highest degree 
those qualities of moral insight and will which we need. The divinity of 
the Savior, then, would consist in his moral excellence and in his unity 
of will with the will of God. The Nicene theology meant that the first 
conception of salvation, with its corresponding emphasis upon essence 
rather than upon personality, came to prevail in the Greek church. But 
this ideal of salvation is inevitably bound up with the sacramental 
ideal; therefore we find it retained as a vital element of Christianity only 
in a sacramental church such as the Greek church. When we come to 
western Christianity, we find questions of personality coming to the front. 
Salvation is to consist in the reinforcement of moral personality through 
divine power. The result is that the Nicene conception of the Trinity 
fills no vital place in western Christianity. In both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant theology it has been set forth and elaborated on a scholastic 
basis; that is, it has been accepted, a priori, as dogma which must be 
believed and expounded. It has not been an element of theology growing 
out of actual religious experience. Kriiger holds that our modern con- 
ception of the nature of man and of his spiritual needs makes it certain 
that this Nicene doctrine will drop out of Protestant theology in the near 
future. In its place there will come, as representing a vital interest in 
Protestantism, an appreciation of the inner life of Jesus as the embodiment 
of that divine ideal and that divine personal help which man needs in his 
struggle upward. 

All three of the books are characterized by great lucidity, by a keen 
appreciation of the questions which men today are asking, and by a 
scientific method which is entirely free from such trace of dogmatism as 
would repel the interest of an honest inquirer. The purpose of the editor 
is to be highly commended, and the success of the individual authors of 
the series in carrying out his purpose deserves high praise. It is true that 
the conclusions reached are characteristic of a specific school of modern 
thought. But this very fact that the authors are missionaries for their 
convictions, rather than indifferent expounders of current views, gives to 
the series a power and vigor which will go far toward rendering them useful 
to our age. The succeeding volumes in the series will be awaited with 
great interest. 


GERALD BreneEy SMITH. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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THE FIELD OF MODERN SOCIOLOGY 


Now that we have lost within a brief period so many of the great explor- 
ers of society—Spencer, Schiffle, Tarde, and Ratzenhofer—the present 
seems a peculiarly opportune time to pause and, as it were, take stock of 
the condition of sociology. Only two of the Anakim—Gumplowicz and 
Ward—are left, and it is clear that more and more the tillage of the field 
must be committed to the joint efforts of a numerous second generation of 
workers that shall avail itself to the utmost of the surveys made by the 
great pioneering minds. 

To the task of reviewing and valuing what has so far been accomplished 
Professor Small brings unusual qualifications. He has no system of his 
own to project, and therefore does not assail the work of other men with a 
devastating criticism. A long experience in teaching, editing, and review- 
ing sociology has brought him into frequent contact with every point of 
view, so that his book breathes that urbane catholicity which has charac- 
terized the conduct of the American Journal of Sociology. Furthermore, 
he rests under no illusions as to the still precarious standing of sociology 
and the serious interval that continues to divide it from the confidence of 
the representatives of the older sciences. He is therefore proof against 
the temptation to set a too sanguine and enthusiastic appraisal upon the 
systems he examines. 

The book falls into nine parts. After an introductory part dealing 
at length with the definition, impulse, history, and problems of sociology, 
the author takes up Spencer’s system under the caption, “Society Consid- 
ered as a Whole Composed of Definitely Arranged Parts (Structure).”” He 
accepts Spencer’s sociology so far as it goes, but points out that the English 
philosopher centered his attention on products rather than on the processes 
out of which they arise. Strange to say, it is precisely in dealing with 
the becoming of institutions that the great apostle of evolution falls short. 
The eagerness to classify and label human institutions without duly con- 
sidering the forces that engender and maintain them is happily charac- 
terized by Professor Small as “the herbarium method.” 

After an interpretation of Schiffle’s system, equally just and discrimi- 
nating, the author sets forth the sociology of Ratzenhofer under the cap- 
tions, ‘Society Considered as a Process of Adjustment by Conflict between 
Associated Individuals,’” ‘Society Considered as a Process of Adjustment 
by Co-operation between Associated Individuals.”” Professor Small finds 

t General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociological 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion W. Small. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1905. xiii+739 pages. $4. 
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satisfaction in the Austrian thinker’s system, and his two hundred odd pages 
are mostly given up to sympathetic interpretation. This is the first ade- 
quate presentment of the system in English, and for his labor of love Pro- 
fessor Small deserves the thanks of all students of society. The kernel of 
the volume is, in fact, the section dealing with Ratzenhofer, and one 
pressed for time might well center his attention upon it alone. 

Part VI discusses, with perhaps unnecessary fulness, the various con- 
cepts derived by analysis of the social process. Part VII considers the 
psychical problems; Part VIII, the ethical problems; and the last part, the 
technical problems, presented by the social process. Of these, Part VIII is 
the most valuable. It is a convincing demonstration that moral problems 
have their roots deep down in the life of society; that the social process, just 
because it is an ongoing, must continually call in question and invalidate 
moral standards it precipitated in some earlier phase; and that no lasting 
solution of a moral problem can be got by looking within the heart and 
ignoring the social situation we confront. 

The big word of Professor Small’s book is ‘‘process,” and hence there 
is no better antidote for the brain rheumatism that creeps upon us near the 
close of our thirties and makes us pass the rest of our days in battling for 
positions taken up in youth. The “process” idea is a great dissolvent of 
transmitted thought. It presents everything in flux, shows the relativity 
of our most cherished mental furniture, our moral standards, social the- 
ories, political philosophies, and party programs. It is a thaw-wind clear- 
ing away the ice-gorges of dogma that clog the current of the intellect. It 
teaches us to impeach yesterday’s thought, not as in itself unsound, but as 
unfit for today’s occasions. It pictures society as the theater of incessant 
change which relentlessly antiquates, not only our fathers’ wisdom, but 
even the conclusions of our youth. This is why one rises from Professor 
Small’s book with the feeling that it is still forenoon and not too late to 
think. He is silent and neutral on all practical or burning questons; 
he does not assail particular doctrines; yet his demonstration that all our 
thinking that has practical value refers to a social situation and that the 
social situation is ever being transformed by the changing play of men’s 
interests, cannot fail to leave a dent on the most indurated dogmatist. The 
book may be recommended to all who are not afraid to trust their today’s 
thinking as against their yesterday’s thought. 

Epwarp ALsworTH Ross. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF TODAY 


Studies in Homiletics* is a book intended, as the author says, for begin- 
ners in preaching. ‘‘And for this reason,” to quote his own words, “‘to the 
experienced preacher the contents will appear elementary and perhaps 
mechanical.” His estimate is correct. ‘The book is essentially a book 
of short sermons, with a description of the conscious mental processes by 
which they have been produced.” 

Mr. Wardell’s methods and processes may be suggestive to inexperi- 
enced preachers and to those of small inventive energy. But they are of 
the traditional sort, and would not be quickening to ministers of large 
mold and independent and fruitful quality of mind. These men wish to 
make their sermons in their own way. 

The Christian Ministry? is a book of a much higher order. In 1903 
the numbers attending church in the Borough of Manhattan in the City 
of New York for four Sundays were carefully counted, and it was found 
“that about one-half of the adult population were in the churches on these 
Sundays.” Dr. Abbott says that his book is intended to furnish an answer 
to the question why so many people are regularly found in the churches. 
What is the motive that brings them together? The ten chapters of the 
book have a more or less direct bearing upon his central inquiry. 

He first considers ‘‘The Fundamental Faiths of the Ministry.” Here 
he gives two definitions of religion. The first is that of Henry Scougall, 
a minister of ‘the seventeenth century: “Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man.” The second is Max Miiller’s: ‘Religion consists in the 
perception of the Infinite under such manifestations as are able to influ- 
ence the moral character of man.” In the light of these definitions which 
Dr. Abbott accepts as essentially correct, he affirms that the main message 
of the ministry is to life. It brings God to man in Christ. It is concerned 
with character rather than with opinion. 

The minister with such a message speaks with authority. For he has 
an experience of the life of God in his own soul, and can appeal to a sense 
of reality in the hearts of men in their hunger for God and the life he can 
bestow. Men go to church because there they find their deepest yearnings 
for the Father and his love satisfied. 

The Christian minister has a message to the individual which differs 
from that of the journalist, the teacher, the reformer, the theologian. He 

1 Studies in Homiletics. By Robert J. Wardell. London: Kelly. xxiv+204 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


2 The Christian Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1905. xix+317 pages. $1.50. 
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is a prophet of God and speaks to the moral personality as they in their 
spheres cannot. “ He is a minister of religion, that is, of the life of God 
jn the soul of man.” 

The ministry has ‘also a social message; Christ preached the kingdom, 
which has a social content. It is the business, then, of his ministers to get 
the Christian temper diffused among those who have industrial and other 
social difficulties, rather than to make and to administer specific pro- 
grams for settling industrial differences. The prevalence of the spirit of 
Christ will inevitably issue in their right settlement. There is imperative 
call in our time for the preaching of the moral principles that underlie a 
true social and industrial order. 

The chapter on “Some Ministers of the Olden Time”’ and the “ Min- 
istry of Jesus Christ”’ are in line with the preceding chapters on the funda- 
mental function of an authoritative ministry, which is the drawing and 
helpful ministry. The Old Testament prophets had vital experience of 
God, and out of their personal experience they spoke for God to the deep- 
est ethical nature of their contemporaries. The methods of Christ’s 
ministry were attractive; the form of his discourse was concrete and 
interesting; his message was the expression of his own life; he thereby 
became a true and helpful example for men. The substance of his preach- 
ing was concerned with men in their relation to God, with whom they ~ 
could hold fellowship and find peace and power, and with the mutual 
relations of men. He preached righteousness, brotherhood, stewardship, 
service, love. He emphasized the intrinsic value of the inner life, its 
superiority to possessions of all sorts. He measured all things by their 
spiritual values. 

The minister must possess certain qualifications for securing and 
holding congregations. He must be a man of pronounced spiritual life, 
and have ability to express it. He must have a definite purpose in all his 
preaching. He must thoroughly prepare himself to preach. He must 
be a man of candor, courage, hopefulness, patience. He must respect the 
opinions of others, and sympathize with all classes of people. He must 
thoroughly know men. 

The minister is not only a preacher; he is also a priest. The Puritans 
and their descendants have relatively over-magnified preaching. The 
minister speaks both to men for God and to God for men. He is the 
leader of public worship. As such he interprets men to themselves and 
to God; he opens the heavens that the people may have vision of God, fall 
down before him in adoration, and find satisfaction in communion with 
him. The minister must, therefore, know the members of the congre- 
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gation in their varied needs, that he may present them to God. Theo- 
logical seminaries should give increased attention to public prayer, 
hymnology, and music. To pray well is at least as important as to preach 
well. Dr. Abbott sounds a true and much-needed note in the chapter 
on the minister as priest. 

While the contents of the book are not formally organized about the 
central idea with which the author starts out, they are vitally related to it. 
People are drawn to the churches because there they hear the message of 
life. They are brought into vital acquaintance with God. Their deepest 
natures are reached and nourished. They are turned.toward repentance, 
love, service. The book is a valuable one for the modern ministry. It 
is full of reality, of suggestion, and of inspiration. 


J. M. ENGLIsH. 
NEWTON CENTER, MAss. 





